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A POPULAR POLICY: 


Insurance for Life. Premiums to be paid for twenty 
years only. Then you get a Paid-up Policy for the 
full amount without further charge. This policy is 
issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


with Five-Year Dividends or 
Accumulative Dividends as 
desired. 
; 9 > —— . 
Write for Particulars. SKGDENTIAL [ae 
Dept. 105 STRENGTH OF Ris = 


THE PRUDENTIAL ey 7 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA pee ae 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
President. Newark, N. J. 














State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 


CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS. ; 





STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES. 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS. 


Gratluates will please mention their magazine 




















THE NATIONAL SUFFOLK BANK oF Boston 


NO. 53 STATE STREET 
CAPITAL, $1,500,000 SURPLUS, $375,000 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
As made to the Comptroller under date of April 30, 1g02. 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash due from Banks and 
Exchanges for Clearing 
House. . . . » $2,696,279.95 Capital . . . »  $1,500,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . 5,994 "331. 99 Surplus and Profits . . 392,542.96 
U.S. Bonds and other se- National Suffolk Bank Bills 27,500.00 
curities . a 660,257.50 Deposits ... . . . 7,441,496.48 
Due from U. S. Treasurer ___ 10,670.00 
$9,361,539.44 $9,361,539.44 


DI R E CTORS 
Harcourt Amory A. Lawrence Edmands Frank W. Remick 
S. Reed Anthony J. Brooks Fenno Richard M. Saltonstall 
Ezra H. Baker Augustus P. Loring Charles G. Washburn 
Harry H. Bemis Edward Lovering C. Minot Weld 
Henry B. Chapin James M. Prendergast Robert Winsor 
Henry B. Day William L. Putnam 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals received on the most Favorable Terms 











President Cashier en Cashier Asst. Cashier 
C. MINOT WELD WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS FRANCIS A. LOW FRANK H. WRIGHT 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
State of Massachusetts Bonds . - $100,000.00 | Capital Stock 
City of Boston Bonds . : ; 275.000.00 Surplus Fund ‘ 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . 799,819.66 | Undivided Profits (Net) : ? 
Time Loans . ; . ‘ -  6,362,501.17 | Deposits ‘ : ; a - 11,361,300.55 
Demand Loans . ; , . 3,571,651.72 
Cash in Office and in Beaks , 2,295,275.51 


$13,404, 248.06 $13,404,248.06 
ORDER SON ERS 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
C. F. ADAMS, 2p. GORDON DEXTER. ALBERT A. POPE. 
F. LOTHROP AMES, ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE. 
HOBART AMES. N. W. JORDAN. R. E. ROBBINS. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. S. E. PEABODY. P. L. SALTONSTALL. 
ISAAC T. BURR. FRANCIS PEABODY, JR. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 
SAMUEL CARR. 





N. W. JORDAN, Presivenr. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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Law School of Harvard Criversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree: — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





In and after June, 1901, candi 
rom a recog 1 ] 


ee in arts, literature, philosophy, 
tf such persons, of suitable age and 
ach case. All candidates, whether 

ve had a course in theoretical and 
o pursue the courses in chem- 















anced standing; but all 
on in the branches already 


. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
‘ednesday in June, 1gor. Instruction is given 


, ed throughout the academic year. In 
il Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


Order of Studies. 


atomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 





Second Term. — Ana atomy, Clinical 
; 


e, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 





Second Year — First Term. — B 
I aria Me and Theray 





‘Third Year. — Theory ry, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 


Dermatology, Neurol gy. Gyna col 





ical Micri scopy, 












Fourth” Ye ar. — Require ws Studies: rerv, 
ery, Ovarian r Mentz a Otology, aryngology, Orth¢ 
li nd Elective Studies : almology, Otolog gy, Orth li : 
gy, Neurolog iology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene. Operative Surgery, Operative 





Obstetrics 


Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
t lea tit year at this school, have passed a written exami- 


. S100; = yr one term alone, 

or one term, $120; and for 
t in advance, or, if naan led, at the end 
t of Harvard University are admitted free to 


a i ai ‘ 
Fees. — Mat 
S120; fc lu 


tor (sradu 


the fe urth yea 
















single co 





Pa l t 1 nin 
“Pct 1er informati is, c& Connie a 
Dr. WM. L. "RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MASs. 
Graduates will please mention their magaine 
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Parvard Dental School 


1902-1903. , 

The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1900-1901 over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. : 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-fourth year of the school begins Sept. 25, 1902. For further information, or catalogue, address 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


BR acl) Brothers, | 
5 Broadway, New 
aan ies. sal Cam- M a 4 | O W € 


bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE A Drama 























PHOTOGRAPHER, | 
Classes of JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 

5 SATE SELES TO BIDE LTT TILE ELS 5 
78 | Rah! Rah! Rah! oI “Here is surely evidence that Miss Pea- 

body is not merely well-versed in Eliza- 
: ’ 0d) j e n a 
79 l HARVARD ’99 "92 bethan dramatic forms, but that she is also 
‘ | Wins Everything ! gifted with a poetic spirit which is able to 
82 —— 93 transform them into meritorious verse. Her 

PHOTOGRAPHS work, from a dramatic standpoint, is skill- 
83 fully balanced and altogether unusual in the 

OF THE °O4 vividness of its character drawing. It con- 

°84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, tains more than one superfine dramatic 

| Venete 4 4 Cues 95 touch, and its ending reaches the heights 

| ee een of a well-nigh perfect climax.” — Boston 
’°86 Crews, Transcript. 

| MOTT HAVEN, 96 
87 | AND : 5 

| Harvard’s English MARLOWE is for sale at all Bookstores. 
88 Track Team. 97 12m0, $1.10, net (postage g cents). 





| ALL THESE AND MORE, AT 


°89 | PACH’S STUDIO ‘98 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
1181 Mass. Ave., Boston AND NeW York 


190 i CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 199 


























Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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Weddings, Engagements, 


days, or other occasions. 


our book rooms for the convenience 


a Sr 


of our customers, who are cordially 


=t4< 


invited to call and inspect our new 
hooks, fine bindings, and special 


editions. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park St. &5 Fifth Ave. 
Boston New York 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 

Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 

Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 





A SUMMER IN THE ROCKIES 





OF BRITISH COLUMBIA | 


Two college professors will take two young 
men into the wilds on horseback this sum- 
mer. Opportunities for geology, shooting, 
and the camera. Apply to 
W.. EES. 
43 College Avenue, Wooster, Ohio. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Middlesex School 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 





A New Boarding-School for Boys. 





SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT 25, 1902. 


SEVEN CLASSES. 


Boys are admitted to the four lower 
classes only. 





TRUSTEES : 


Henry L. Hicernson, [’55], President. 
CHARLES J. PAINE, 53, 

LE Baron R. Briccs, ’75. 

ROBERT WINSOR, ’8o. 

W. CAMERON FOorBES, ’92. 


Address : 


FREDERICK WINSOR, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
The Cambridge School 


Parents looking for a school are requested 
to send for the manual and for pamphlets on 
the “ Training of Girls” and the “ Choice of 
a School.” 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








Social Salvation 


By WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
Author of “How Much is Left of the Old 
Doctrines?” “Applied Perspective,” etc. 
16mo0, $1.00, #e¢,, postage Io cents, 











The author here considers the relation of the 
church and pulpit to social questions of the day. 
The argument gathers around the contention that 
the central interest in all these problems is the in- 
terest of character ; that the question of saving men 
and women is the fundamental social question. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
| BostToN AND NEW YORK 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 




















YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7Zveasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
62i Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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CHARTERED 1850 © NATIONAL BANK, 1864 


THE 


National Bank of Commerce of Boston 





CAPITAL - - - - - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS _ .-- - . - - 300,000 





UNDIVIDED PROFITS -_ - 540,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 10,775,000 
February 25, 1902 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

SAMUEL CARR WILLIAM ENDICOTT, Jr. GEORGE R. HARRIS 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr. W. CAMERON FORBES’ WILLIAM J. LADD 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER N. P. HALLOWELL CHAS. HENRY PARKER 
N. P. HALLOWELL, President GEORGE W. HARRIS, Cashier 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., Vice-Pres. 








W. R. WHITTEMORE, Assistant Cashier 








HE TEACHERS named below, of long experience and thoroughly familiar with 

Harvard requirements, will receive this summer, as usual, pupils in Cambridge in 

preparation for the admission examinations of Harvard College, the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, and Radcliffe College. Instruction will be furnished preparatory to entrance, 
to the removal of conditions, or to the anticipation of prescribed or elective studies. The 
work is divided by subjects among the different teachers, and as a rule, each teacher has 
only one pupil at a time; this method of instruction insures the best possible adaptation 
to special needs. Excellent laboratory facilities are furnished in all subjects in which 
they are required by the new definitions of admission. 

Students from a distance can have pleasant accommodations procured for them, and 
much care will be given to their comfort and enjoyment. Candidates will not be received 
in preparation for the June examinations without the cordial approval of the head of the 
school where they have been in attendance during the present school year. Reference may 
be made to any recent Harvard graduate or will be furnished in any large city. Candi- 
dates may be examined and advised as to their prospects of admission to the University 
before entering upon any work. Of those prepared for the autumn entrance examinations 
in 1899, 1900, and 1go1 no candidate for Harvard College failed to be admitted to the 
Freshman Class. The instruction is divided as follows :— 

THE LANGUAGES. 
CONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER, A.B. (Radcliffe College). 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M. (Harvard University). 
DONALD CAMERON, A. M. (Harvard University). 
WILLIAM J. MILLER, A.M. (Harvard University). 
HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M. (Harvard University). 


HISTORY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A. M. (Harvard University). WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A.M. (Harvard University). JAMES M. MACKAYE, S.B. (Harvard University). 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A. M. (Harvard University). WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 


Correspondence may be addressed to WILLIAM W. NOLEN, Manter Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone: Cambridge, 627. 
Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HuRLBUT, A. M., Justructor in English. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELWoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAvip GorDON Lyon, Ph. D., Professor of Divinity. 

HANs CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TAUSSIG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Extiot WotrFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A. M., /ustructor in Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chazrman. 
Mr. HuURLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and Harr. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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RIVERBANK 
COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 


LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 


Dining Room open throughout the year 


COOL AND DELIGHTFUL LOCATION 
With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 
Apply to 
F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 


Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS 


PURE AIR PURE WATER 
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The Cottage to open June 16th. 
*UOIJIPUOD OUT] UT Mou ‘sp4aed 0009 Ajavou 
‘sojoy QI [NJ ‘3Sso493Ul JeENsnunN jo syury Jon 


Open June 23d to October 20th. 


1895 — The Mount Pleasant. 





HE Mount Pleasant and The Mount Washington, separated merely by half of the golf course, 
are the nearest tourist stations to Mt. Washington and have through cars from New York, 
New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, and Greenfield ; Boston, Portsmouth, and Portland; Burling- 
ton, Quebec, and Montreal. OPEN OBSERVATION CARS THROUGH CRAWFORD NOTCH. 
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1902 —The Mount Washington 
Complete in every feature of comfort and luxury of the modern American Hotel. 
Just completed upon the rocky ridge in the center of the green plain near the base of Mt. Washington. 





The Ont, Anderson & Price, Mgrs.. 


in Florida 2 Address, Mount Pleasant House, N. H. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, 


85 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
Capital = - - = - = = $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - = = = 1,500,000.00 
Deposits - - - = = = = 18,800,000.00 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WM. ENDICOTT, PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. H. DALTON, Vice-Prest. CHAS. F. CHOATE, Vice-Prest. J. LEWIS STACKPOLE, Vice-Prest. 


Amos W. STETSON. NATHANIEL THAYER. Henry C. WEsTON. GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
CHARLES U. Cortina. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. GeorGE DEXTER. CHARLES L. YOUNG. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. FRANKLIN HAVEN. Puivip DexTER. : James J.-StTorrow. 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 

D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. N. H. HENCHMAN, Secretary. H. N. MARR, Asst. Secretary. 











| LEE AT APPOMATTOX AND OTHER PAPERS 


| By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
| $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.04 


| 

| 

| 

| c . . 

| Into this volume Mr. Adams has gathered some of the results of his long and valuable experience of 
} } x } } j ba iy ; . r > 9 

| affairs. The papers cover a wide range, are timely and thoroughly interesting. The title essay, “‘ Lee at 

|; Appomattox,” has attracted much notice in Great Britain, and was quoted in a recent debate in the House 

|| of Commons. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


1 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK | 














INTERNATIONALCHEQUES [| ostart Boone 


AND BY 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 9 | SOCPROW WILSON 


MERE LITERATURE AND 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE ON OTHER ESSAYS 


I2mo, $1.50. 

















‘*A remarkable volume;. . . Professor Wilson unites 


® 
‘ to a very unusual degree the knowledge of the specialist 
T and the literary touch and flavor of the artist." — Hartford 
y Courant. ; 


““ Mr. Wilson is one of the most brilliant of our American 


7 “ — essayists. . . . He inspires the reader with a high concep- 
BRANCH OFFICE FOR THE tion of literature, and impels the student to noble aims and 
more manly bearing than any of his contemporaries,”* — 

CONVENIENCE OF TRAVELLERS Minneapolis Tribune. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
AT 123 PALL MALL, S. W. GOVERNMENT 


A Study in American Politics 
Fourth Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 


**One of the most important books dealing with political 
subjects which have ever issued from the American press.” 
r — New York Evening Post. 





50 State Street, Boston Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
GEO. E. BULLARD LOUIS CURTIS | 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Agents and Attorneys | 
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CHARLES RIVER 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WALTER S. SWAN, President. 
GEORGE H. HOLMES, Cashier. 
EDMUND H. NORRIS, Assistant Cashier. 


Established, 1832. National Charter, 1864. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 





May 3, 1902 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Loans . . . . . $679,660.61/ Capital Stock. . . $100,000.00 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.! 


Mr. Mayor, your Roya HIcHNEss, your EXCELLENCY: 
— The nation’s guests — Boston’s this evening — have just had 
some momentary glimpses of the extemporized American cities, 
of the prairies and the Alleghanies, of some great rivers and 
lakes, and of prodigious Niagara ; and so they have perhaps some 
vision of the large scale of our country, although they have run 


over not more than one thirtieth of its area. But now they have 
come to little Massachusetts, lying on the extreme eastern seacoast 
— by comparison a minute commonwealth, with a rough climate 
and a poor soil. It has no grand scenery to exhibit, no stately 
castles, churches, or palaces come down through centuries, such as 
Europe offers, and for at least two generations it has been quite 
unable to compete with the fertile fields of the West in producing 
its own food supplies. What has Massachusetts to show them, or 
any intelligent European visitors? Only the fruitage — social, 
industrial, and governmental — of the oldest and most prosperous 
democracy in the world. 

For 280 years this little commonwealth has been developing in 
freedom, with no class legislation, feudal system, dominant church, 
or standing army to hinder or restrain it. The period of devel- 


1 Speech at a banquet given at the Hotel Somerset, March 6, 1902, by the 
city of Boston, to Prince Henry of Prussia. Mayor P. A. Collins, / ’71, pre- 
sided. President Eliot, in opening, addressed the Mayor, the Prince, and 
the Governor. 
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opment has been long enough to show what the issues of demo- 
eracy are likciy to be; and it must be interesting for cultivated 
men brought up under another régime to observe that human na- 
ture turns out to be much the same thing under a democratic 
form of government as under the earlier forms, and that the 
fundamental motives and objects of mankind remain almost un- 
changed amid external conditions somewhat novel. Democracy 
has not discovered or created a new human nature; it has only 
modified a little the familiar article. The domestic affections, 
and loyalty to tribe, clan, race, or nation still rule mankind. The 
family motive remains supreme. 

It is an accepted fact that the character of each civilized na- 
tionality is well exhibited in its universities. Now Harvard Uni- 
versity has been largely governed for 250 years by a body of 
seven men called the Corporation. Every member of that Corpo- 
ration which received your royal highness this afternoon at Cam- 
bridge is descended from a family steck which has been service- 
able in Massachusetts for at least seven generations. More than 
100 years ago Washington was asked to describe all the high offi- 
cers in the American army of that day who might be thought of 
for the chief command. He gave his highest praise to Maj.-Gen. 
Lincoln of Massachusetts, saying of him that he was “ sensible, 
brave, and honest.” There are Massachusetts Lincolns to-day to 
whom these words exactly apply. 

The democracy preserves and uses sound old families; it also 
utilizes strong blood from foreign sources. Thus, in the second 
governing board of Harvard University, — the Overseers, — a 
French Bonaparte, a member of the Roman Catholic Church, sits 
beside a Scotch farmer’s son, Presbyterian by birth and educa- 
tion, now become the leader in every sense of the most famous 
Puritan church in Boston. The democracy also promotes human 
beings of remarkable natural gifts who appear as sudden out- 
bursts of personal power, without prediction or announcement 
through family merit. It is the social mobility of a democracy 
which enables it to give immediate place to personal merit, whe- 
ther inherited or not, and also silently to drop unserviceable de- 
scendants of earlier meritorious generations. 
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Democracy, then, is only a further unfolding of the multitudi- 
nous human nature, which is essentially stable. It does not mean 
the abolition of leadership, or an averaged population, or a dead- 
level of society. Like monarchical and aristocratic forms of gov- 
ernment, it means a potent influence for those who prove capable 
of exerting it, and a highly diversified society on many shifting 
levels, determined in liberty, and perpetually exchanging mem- 
bers up and down. It means sensuous luxury for those who want 
it, and can afford to pay for it; and for the wise rich it provides 
the fine luxury of promoting public objects by well-considered 
giving. 

Since all the world seems tending toward this somewhat for- 
midable democracy, it is encouraging to see what the result of 
280 years of democratic experience has been in this peaceful and 
prosperous Massachusetts. Democracy has proved here to be a 
safe social order — safe for the property of individuals, safe for 
the finer arts of living, safe for diffused public happiness and 
well-being. 

We remember gratefully in this presence that a strong root of 
Massachusetts liberty and prosperity was the German Protestant- 
ism of four centuries ago, and that another and fresher root of 
well-being for every manufacturing people, like the people of 
Massachusetts, has been German applied science during the past 
fifty years. We hope, as your Royal Highness goes homeward- 
bound across the restless Atlantic, — type of the rough “sea of 
storm-engendering liberty,” — you may cherish a cheerful remem- 
brance of barren but rich, strenuous but peaceful, free but self- 
controlled Massachusetts. 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





JAMES BRADLEY THAYER. 


Tue death of Prof. James Bradley Thayer, which occurred in 
Cambridge, Feb. 14, 1902, is no common loss, either to the Har- 
vard Law School, with which he had been connected for nearly 
thirty years, or to the College itself, of which he was so faithful and 
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distinguished a son. ‘Fhe warm testimonials already called out by 
his death are a touching tribute to an unassuming and gifted 
scholar. 

Mr. Thayer was born Jan. 15, 1831, in Haverhill, Mass. ; but 
a few years later the family removed to Northampton, then a coun- 
try village of exceptional intellectual character, where, under stimu- 
lating social influences, the young student prepared for college. 
He entered Harvard College in 1848, and found his place at once 
in a group of congenial spirits who even then lent lustre to univer- 
sity annals, and have since more than borne out their youthful 
promise. Mr. Thayer’s standing among these comrades was 
prominent from the first, both in companionship and in scholarship ; 
and his reputation as writer and lover of good literature higher 
even than his rank upon the college books. He graduated in 1852, 
and after two years in the Harvard Law School was admitted in 
1856 to the Suffolk bar. Here he devoted himself with sufficient 
assiduity to his chosen calling, yet seems to have made slight ven- 
tures from the first into the field of literature, for which his natural 
tastes were quite as marked as for the law. As early as 1854, in- 
deed, before entering the professional school, he contributed to a 
volume called “ Homes of American Statesmen” a biographical 
sketch of Fisher Ames, written in easy style and with full command 
of his materials. Though of no unusual literary value, this brief 
essay showed some of the traits which characterized all his later 
writings, especially a certain delight in the humorous aspects of his 
theme, added to honest study and a mature recognition of the 
qualities of Ames’s genius. It was at about this time that he took 
some part with comrades of similar tastes in the conduct of a little 
periodical called Zo-Day, whose brief life gave passing gayety to 
the hour, and testified to the literary resources of the graduates 
of that period. 

Mr. Thayer’s professional duties became at once absorbing ; yet 
in each decade of his course came some contribution of distinct 
literary value as evidence that the Law, however jealous a mistress, 
could not extinguish the broader and more generous tastes born of 
his earlier studies. In 1878 appeared the * Letters of Chauncey 
Wright,” a loving memorial to a classmate and very dear friend, 
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whose few writings had created the highest expectation on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and whose early death was a serious loss to 
American philosophy. It was a volume involving great delicacy 
of treatment and infinite toil on the editor’s part, and presenting 
in its biographical passages a striking picture of one of the most 
interesting and perplexing characters of the time. In 1884 he 
published a slight but delightful paper called « A Western Jour- 
ney with Mr. Emerson.” It was taken from hasty notes written dur- 
ing the journey in 1871, and shows us in off-hand style the great 
seer of the last generation in his idle hours, drawn into fragmen- 
tary conversation by the most appreciative of listeners, and one 
able to reproduce the indefinable atmosphere which surrounded 
Mr. Emerson. In 1888 and 1897 came memorial sketches of 
Mrs. Samuel Ripley, one of the most noteworthy and best-beloved 
women of the past generation, and of the Rev. Samuel Ripley of 
Waltham, Mr. Thayer’s father-in-law. This last biography, of 
modest dimensions and printed for private use, gives a singularly 
attractive picture of the New England ministry of the early part of 
the century, when the young candidate could preach indiscriminately 
in Congregational and Episcopal pulpits, hardly knowing for the 
time where he belonged or which ranks he should finally enter. 
If we add to these the little volume of the “ Riverside Biographi- 
cal Series,” entitled “ John Marshall,” published in 1901, equally 
judicial and popular in its style, which gave Mr. Thayer such con- 
genial occupation during the last year but one of his life, we can 
see that whatever leisure hours his exacting duties left him were 
well employed. 

In all these writings we find so rare a literary sense, and such 
purity and grace of style that we are not surprised to learn that 
before being called to the Law School he had been offered a pro- 
fessorship in the English department in Harvard College. This 
was about 1872. In 1873, having declined the earlier call, he was 
appointed Royall Professor in the Harvard Law School, in whose 
active service (after 1893 as Weld Professor) he continued until 
his death. 

In view of his entire career we cannot regret this decision per- 
haps, nor count it on the whole a loss to literature. Fortunately 
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the native instinct was too deeply rooted in him and had been too 
carefully nurtured to be quenched even by the grimmest profes- 
sional or professorial labors ; and he remained to the end, first the 
cultivated scholar, second the student and teacher of law. There 
were instances at the Suffolk bar before Mr. Thayer entered it 
which were no doubt held up to him as a solemn warning against 
dabbling in “ belles-lettres ;” but he had no cause to heed these 
warnings. He seems to have found room in strictly legal fields 
for whatever intellectual training or literary feeling his univer- 
sity culture had given him. I suppose that it is not too much to 
claim that the large estimate of his calling which characterized Mr. 
Thayer, and his alliance of it with all that is most generous and 
elevated in human interests, sprang in large measure from the fine 
discipline of the humanities in which his career began. It is plea- 
sant to notice that his colleagues, to whom it belongs to estimate 
his legal eminence, recognize the lucidity of style and clearness 
of exposition underlying his erudition as one of the secrets of his 
power. As to his place in his profession, had there been doubt 
before, it would disappear in the swift acknowledgment of his fel- 
lows that a great jurist, known as such on both sides of the ocean, 
has fallen from their ranks. 

As examples of these estimates we quote here with pleasure the 
following striking tributes from the Harvard Law Review of 
April, 1902. 

«© Wherever the Harvard Law School is known, he has been re- 
cognized for many years as one of its chief ornaments. When, in 
1900, the Association of American Law Schools was formed, it was 
taken for granted by the delegates that Prof. Thayer was to be its 
first president. No one can measure his great influence upon the 
thousands of his pupils. While at the School they had a profound 
respect for his character and ability, and they realized that they 
were sitting at the feet of a master of his subjects. In their after 
life his precept and example have been, and will continue to be, a 
constant stimulus to genuine, thorough, and finished work, and a 
constant safeguard against hasty generalization or dogmatic asser- 
tion. His quick sympathy, his unfailing readiness to assist the 
learner, out of the class room as well as in it, and his attractive 
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personality, gave him an exceptionally strong hold upon the affec- 
tions of the young men.” (Dean J. B. Ames.) 

“It is appropriate that I should speak here especially of his 
historical labors, and it was his historical work that he loved the 
best. Its bulk is not large. Mr. Thayer was fastidious, not in 
judging what others had done, for he was a generous and kindly 
critic, but in passing upon his own work. To discover or verify a 
fact which might make his material more complete, to arrange and 
rearrange that material so that its expression might be more per- 
spicuous, no time or trouble seemed to him too great. But though 
the pages which he wrote cut no great figure when measured by 
the base modern standard of so many thousands of words, their 
quality is high. 

“ The law of evidence is the most characteristic feature of the 
common law; no part of the law has reacted so strongly upon the 
English race. In the love of facts, and in the desire of getting 
those facts at first hand, which distinguish us, the common law 
of evidence has played a considerable part. Every one knew ina 
general way that our law of evidence was the offspring of the 
jury, but only in a general way. Here was Mr. Thayer’s good 
fortune. There was a new country to be discovered ; he seized the 
opportunity, and in the essays afterwards collected, revised, and 
published in his ‘ Preliminary Treatise on the Law of Evidence,’ 
he worked out not only the general lines but the details of the 
subject in a masterly manner which ultimately satisfied that se- 
verest of judges — himself — and gave him a distinguished place 
among those eminent jurists whose contributions to legal history 
have illustrated the closing years of the last century.” (Prof: J. 
C. Gray.) 

As a citizen, I cannot but feel that Mr, Thayer represented a 
very rare type. No quality in him was more vital than his public 
spirit. No important cause, especially no movement of political 
reform, found him indifferent, though to advocate it meant endless 
draughts upon his time. At variance often with the policy of the 
hour, he was not content simply to criticise or complain, but be- 
lieved in attacking the system which he hated and superseding it 
with a better. He was saved from pessimism by his clear insight 
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into the political condition, and readiness to detect a possible rem- 
edy. Where others gave up in disgust, he was able to accept the 
situation, and work hopefully for ultimate reform. To many of 
the important measures of the hour he gave the intelligent counsel 
which makes sympathy of double worth. 

Behind all callings stands the man; and with Mr. Thayer all 
these high attainments in such varied fields go back, in their last 
analysis, to his rich and engaging personality. None failed to feel 
the charm of his presence: those who came nearest knew best the 
fulness and depth of his nature. There was nothing intricate or 
baffling in him; all seemed natural and transparent ; yet it would 
be hard to put into words the secret of an attractiveness so potent 
and so beautiful. He was one in whom simplicity bore its choicest 
fruits. His was a New England simplicity, aware of its homely 
surroundings, prizing its privacies and its freedom from circum- 
stance, yet honoring social eminence or distinction and meeting it 
on equal terms. He belonged by native right, no less than by the ac- 
cident of residence, to the informal village life of Northampton, as 
well as to the rarer Concord atmosphere into which he was ushered 
by marriage, where Wordsworth’s “ plain living and high thinking ” 
found its predestined home. To these traditions he was never 
false. 

His friendship was something to be proud of; so quick his re- 
cognition of whatever was finest in character, so prompt his intol- 
erance of whatever was pretentious or base. His love of upright- 
ness was supreme, yet with nothing of Puritan severity in it. He 
welcomed all phases of excellence and was at home with gayety and 
good cheer, saved from rigidity by the inimitable play of humor 
which so irradiated his youthful days, and which fortunately was 
unquenchable to the last. To all the rest must be added a rare 
conversational grace, which seemed to grow as much out of exact 
knowledge and keen observation as from graphic and entertaining 
speech. It was unstudied always, sacrificing nothing to effect, and 
receiving as much as it gave. 

Prof. Thayer received the degree of LL. D. from Iowa State 
University in 1891, from Harvard in 1894, and from Yale in 1901. 
He was Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
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Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. In 1900, Pres. 
McKinley offered him a position on the Philippine Commission, 
but Mr. Thayer declined. Mr. Thayer’s works on legal subjects 
include the following: “The Origin and Scope of the American 
Doctrine of Constitutional Law ;” “ The Teaching of English Law 
in Universities;”’ ‘“* Cases in Evidence ;” “Cases in Constitutional 
Law ;” “ The Development of Trial by Jury;” “ A Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law.” ! 


Edward H. Hall, ’51. 





THE SIGNET. 


Durine the winter term of 1870, fifteen Harvard Juniors, 
feeling that class politics had come too firmly under the control of 
well-organized cliques, in the guise of social clubs, determined to 
form a club of their own that should stand for purity in class 
elections. They were, as Mr. C. J. Bonaparte, the first president 
of the Signet, describes them, the first Harvard mugwumps. But 
the instinct of mugwumpery has been an inheritance of Harvard 
men for several centuries ; in fact, since the landing of the Puritan 
fathers, who, from one aspect, may in all reverence be called 
ecclesiastical mugwumps. Somewhat similar to the feeling of the 
Puritans toward the civil and ecclesiastical control of the Estab- 
lishment was the feeling of these first Signet men toward the 
political domination of the undergraduate clubs. But for a time 
there was a danger that the Signet would go through the process 
of narrowing and crystallization common to all sectarian or mug- 
wump movements. The Puritans, fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion, soon set up a religious tyranny as obnoxious to a citizen of 
differing faith as that from which the Puritans themselves had 
escaped. So these early Signet men, objecting to the exclusive- 
ness, the secrecy, and the political manipulations of the well- 
established clubs of 1870, presently devised rules which excluded 
“club” men from membership, and insured the most painstaking 


1 Part of this sketch appeared in the Christian Register, March 6, 1902. 
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secrecy ; and finally, if tradition is to be believed, they were not 
at all averse themselves to playing politics when Class-Day elec- 
tions came round. Soon, however, the Signet recovered from 
these imitative tendencies: it rescinded all its rules which con- 
cerned secrecy ; it opened its membership to any Junior of proved 
ability ; and it declared that no proposition to influence class elec- 
tions should be in order. 

What principles were left, then, for the Signet to rally round, 
and in the name of which to perpetuate itself? The same, really, 
as those which actuated its founders: a desire to see the best man 
win on his own merits, to render independence of thought and 
action effective, to foster a comradeship among young men that 
should be intellectually stimulating. And the Signet has never 
formulated its aims more definitely. It elects no man simply 
because he is a scholar or a budding genius, an athlete or a “ good 
fellow,” a Christian worker or a chauffeur; but at a meeting of 
the society the first scholar of the class and the crack chauffeur of 
the University, the heir to a railway system and the College pen- 
sioner, will foregather, to their mutual benefit and satisfaction. It 
tries to draw to itself young men who are companionable and 
interesting, who have individual minds and a few enlightened 
tastes in common; and these it urges, in its Platonic motto, to 
“make music and work.” One hears the Signet occasionally 
spoken of as a “literary society,” but it is rather a society for the 
cultivation of life and the humanities. And as a taste for one or 
the other predominates in succeeding classes, the pendulum swings 
gently between the two without the society as a whole ever reach- 
ing either dangerous extreme of “ sportiness ” or preciosity. 

The Signet, now in its thirty-third year, has nearly five hundred 
graduate (“associate”) members. It may be interesting to see 
what they have been doing since 1871. At this moment I have only 
the catalogue of the society which was issued in 1896 ; my figures 
are therefore incomplete. They are, however, sufficiently accurate 
to enable one to see what, in general, have been the tendencies of 
Signet men after graduation. Of 376 alumni whose occupations 
are given, there are 138 lawyers, 67 teachers, 52 “ business men,” 
41 physicians, 29 clergymen, 26 journalists and men of letters, 12 
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architects and artists, 6 scientists, and 5 musicians. The propor- 
tion of professional men to business men (324-52) is striking, — 
very nearly ninety per cent. And it is true of all of these men that, 
since leaving their Alma Mater, in one way or another they have 
really been making “music,” as the Platonist understands the 
word, and working, — often with distinguished success. Once a 
year, for more than three decades, all of them who could, have 
dined together with the undergraduates. This spring, for the first 
time, the Signet as a whole dined in its own house. 

The first meeting-place of the society was in Roberts Block, 
where it leased two large rooms. Here, on Friday nights, some 
twenty or more Juniors, with occasionally a handful of graduate 
students and University officers, used to gather for a cup of choco- 
late and an hour’s talk. The secretary read his minutes, which 
were invariably in verse, to a good-natured audience, a college 
editor bored or entertained his fellows with an unedited manu- 
script, somebody played the piano, and everybody listened or 
talked according to the musician’s skill or wish. For many years 
the Signet lived here contentedly, the rooms growing comfortably 
shabbier, and gathering about them pleasant memories and tradi- 
tions. An old member coming back would notice a swarthier hue 
on the Venus over the piano, a grayer tint in the yellow ribbon 
across the portrait of the society’s “ First Consul.” At last, how- 
ever, in the summer of 1897 (I quote from a circular letter to 
the graduates), “The Signet, finding that the rooms which the 
society had now occupied for twenty-five years had become both 
shabby and dilapidated, and no longer a pleasant meeting-place 
for the literary and social intercourse which it is the purpose of the 
society to cherish in the undergraduate life of Harvard, deter- 
mined by a unanimous vote of the resident members to hire a 
house for the following year, and leased No. 55 Mount Auburn 
Street. In taking this important step,” the circular continues, 
‘‘the members were animated solely by a desire to further the 
best interests of the society, and to give it at last a home worthy 
of the dignified position in Harvard which the Signet had held for 
more than a quarter of a century.” 

In this second home the society rested for a college generation ; 
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and during the four years the conviction of the necessity of a per- 
manent home steadily strengthened among the younger members. 
At last, at the thirtieth annual dinner, a graduate of two years’ 
standing offered to give half of such a sum as should be necessary 
to purchase a house and endow a library for the society, providing 
that the remainder of the sum be raised within a year. Among 
Mr. James H. Hyde’s many benefactions to the University, not 
the least is this gift of his to the Signet. The sum was readily 
raised, and in the summer of 1901 the old-fashioned frame build- 
ing on the southeast corner of Mount Auburn and Dunster streets 
was purchased from the trustees of the A. D. Club. 

This final home of the Signet was built, so far as I can discover, 
in the last years of the eighteenth century. It was owned during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth by a Captain Bascom; then, in 
1831, it was purchased by Mr. Charles Willard, from whom it 
descended to his son-in-law, Mr. C. H. Sanders. Mr. Sanders 
sold it in 1877 to Mr. James Kernan, who in turn sold it to the 
A. D. Club in 1878. In 1881 an addition which nearly doubled 
the size of the building was put on, and during the twenty-three 
years the A. D. owned the house many alterations and other 
slight additions were made, always with a view to convenience and 
comfort, but not always with a clear vision of architectural taste 
or congruity. The pleasant, ugly, dark slate-colored building has 
been a familiar landmark to many generations of Harvard men. 
The building committee of the Signet, with adequate funds and 
a considerable antiquarian enthusiasm, at once determined to 
‘‘restore” the house: in the words of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, “It was not intended to restore the house as it originally 
was, but, rather, as it originally ought to have been.” A colonial 
balustrade, pilasters, and a pediment above the porch were added ; 
new front doors were made, with eighteenth century latches, 
and knockers; the hybrid “ Queen Anne” bay-window, which the 
architects (Messrs. Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson), whose sense 
of propriety was keener than the committee’s, urged to have re- 
moved, was rendered as inoffensive as possible; and with white 
paint on its clapboards and bottle-green on its blinds, the ancient 
house resumed, or assumed, a pleasant quaintness and dignity. In 
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the porch the early architectural solecism of the two orders, Doric 
and Ionic, has been jealously retained (it is due to the architects 
to say that it was again contrary to their advice) ; and above it, 
where a window used to be, in the afternoon sunlight shine the 
arms of the Signet, in the style of those on Holden Chapel. They 
may be blazoned roughly as follows: On a field gules, a signet 
ring, or, surrounded by seven bees, of the same, striped with 
sable. Crest: a forearm vested in sable, with white cuff, the hand 
holding an open book, across which is inscribed “ Veritas.” Motto: 
MOYSIKHN IIOIEI KAI EPPAZOY 
Pierre la Rose, ’95. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THERE are two athletic problems, — or rather, two aspects of a 
single problem — over which, like the search for the North Pole, 
we shall continue to speculate until they are solved. Are Y 

F ° : ° ankee 
the English university athletes necessarily better than vs. 
ours; or is their apparent superiority due to a better “"*" 
system of training? These are the questions. In track athletics 
we have beaten the Englishmen here, and they have beaten us 
at home. In rowing, they have systematically beaten the best 
American college crews which have rowed on the Thames. And 
yet all the experience up to the present does not really settle 
the question of superiority. The best crews which Harvard and 
Yale have produced have never crossed the ocean; and Oxford 
and Cambridge may likewise say that their team which lost here 
last September was far from being the best in their history. The 
record simply goes to show — what we all knew before — that 
teams are usually at a disadvantage away from home. 

To settle the question of international athletic superiority we 
should need to have records covering many years. Then it would 
be possible to determine how much allowance ought to be made 
for difference in climate, how much for different systems of train- 
ing, and how much for social and racial conditions. Without such 
a long-continued test, no general deductions on these vital matters 
can be made. 

There is acommon belief that as our American athletes are more 
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nervous than the English, they excel at short distances and spurts, 
while the English, more stolid but more enduring, win the long 
races. I do not for a moment admit this conclusion. A more 
highly developed nervous organization does not necessarily imply 
lack of staying power. If we take war as the supreme test of phy- 
sical strength, endurance, mobility, and nerve, we shall find that 
England has had in modern times no army comparable in these 
respects to Grant’s and Sherman’s veterans, or to Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. Since the campaign in the Peninsula, indeed, 
England has, except in the Crimea and the Transvaal, engaged only 
in man-hunting parties on a large scale, — expeditions which have 
often required daring and courage, but which cannot be dignified 
by the title of war. What shall we argue from the fact that 
Wellington’s best Peninsular troops fled at New Orleans before 
Jackson’s raw volunteers? Certainly no nation would care to base 
its claim to martial superiority on the British record in the Crimea 
and in the Transvaal. In the latter war the English did unques- 
tionably show staying power at Mafeking and Ladysmith, — for 
the very good reason that they could not get away. 

Let us rid ourselves, therefore, of the fallacy that since we 
Yankees are anervous people, we must lack the quality that wins 
in the long run. Harvard and Yale might with equal justice 
complain that their students have by nature less endurance than 
the Cornell men, because the Cornell crews have invariably dis- 
tanced the crews of Harvard and Yale. Let us not assume any 
inferiority in stock between ourselves and the English, but seek 
elsewhere for the probable sources of their athletic superiority. If 
one of these sources turns out to be climate, we shall have to work 
all the more intelligently, for we cannot change that; but when we 
have annual international contests, alternating between America 
and England, the question of climate will disappear. Who can say 
that had five or six English university crews rowed on this side of 
the Atlantic in the past thirty years they would have invariably 
won? Or, is it even certain that some of the American crews which 
were beaten in one race in England might not have done better 
at a second trial? Some Harvard men who remember the race of 
1869 have never felt sure that the Oxford crew was really better 
than ours; it was better on the day of the race, when some of our 
men had dysentery, but could it have won two races in three, if 
our original crew had been uniformly in condition ? 
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Such considerations simply illustrate how deceptive athletic 
records are as a basis from which to draw general conclusions. 
We may sweep aside at once the assumption that the English 
athletes are by temperament and physique superior to our own. 
Admitting that they have proved themselves superior in the few 
competitions held thus far, we should seek the cause elsewhere 
than in their nervous and muscular organization. The English 
are athletic by inheritance. The fathers and grandfathers of the 
men who to-day make up the ’Varsity teams sat in a boat or 
played on an eleven. More important still, the Englishman 
begins his sports when he is a small boy. Then, the English 
climate permits of exercise almost the entire year; it is a moist 
climate, and the houses are so damp and uncomfortable that with- 
out much outdoor activity the blood would be chilled. Finally, 
their long habit of sports has taught the English the system of 
training best adapted to their conditions. 

Now, we cannot boast of an athletic inheritance, for it is only 
within about thirty years that rowing and baseball have been 
common in our larger colleges, and football is still more recent. 
Likewise, until lately, few of our ’Varsity team men began their 
sports in childhood, and even now only those who fit at one or two 
of the large preparatory schools have any experience in rowing 
before they enter college. Baseball is played everywhere by 
schoolboys, and football likewise may be said to be endemic. So 
far as having an athletic background goes, we shall approach the 
English, if we do not equal them, within the next generation. 
The radical differences in climate cannot be altered ; our three or 
four months of real winter will always preclude outdoor sports, 
except hockey and skating, while the snow and ice last. 

In the matter of training, however, we can still learn much 
from the English. Not merely in their physical training, but in 
their general attitude towards athletics, in their sense of honor 
and love of fair play, and in their instinct for amateurship, they 
easily discount us. Although Oxford and Cambridge have, year 
after year, their great contests in rowing, football, and cricket, 
which the entire British public takes eager interest in, yet one 
gets the impression that the university men and the athletes them- 
selves regard these sports as pastime and not as the main business 
of life.’ One misses — happily !—that gladiatorial atmosphere 
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which pervades the athletic section of our American colleges. As 
we shall never get the healthiest enjoyment from college sports 
until we take the English view, is it Utopian to hope that the 
intensity of training which is now exacted may gradually be 
relaxed ? 

The substitution of a spirit of pastime for the gladiatorial spirit 
would be a sufficient reason for agitating this reform; but there 
are other reasons. Has it been proved, for instance, that equally 
good results might not be reached by less training? If we now 
train longer and harder than we need, and make a business of 
what should be pleasure, we partly defeat our object in having 
sports atall. Fortunately, football training must be concentrated 
into the first eight or nine weeks of autumn, so that, although it is 
intense, it cannot be long; and baseball, in spite of practice in 
the cage, is really a spring sport. But in rowing, the period of 
training has been pushed farther and farther back, until it prac- 
tically covers the college year from October to the end of June: 
eight months oi athletic grind for a single race of twenty minutes’ 
duration! The football and baseball men have at least a game 
every few days to compensate for their severe discipline. 

Is this not a case where we shall do well to imitate our English 
friends? The Oxford and Cambridge ’Varsity crews spend 
hardly two months in strict training for the great race. It will 
be said, of course, that their climate permits them to do this; but 
what is the difference between ten weeks in late winter and early 
spring over there, and ten weeks in the late spring here? The 
season makes no difference if the duration of outdoor training is 
the same. Would it not be worth while to try the experiment, 
Harvard and Yale agreeing that they will not begin to train for 
their New London race before, say, April 1st? If English uni- 
versity oarsmen can, in one third of the time we require, get 
together and develop first-rate crews, may not the very shortness 
of their hard training be the secret of their success? At any 
rate, their system relieves rowing of the “demnition grind ” which 
has come to characterize it on this side of the water. 

Whatever we can do to recover the old ideal that college sports 
should be recreation and not hard labor, we must do. And so 
long as the English university men can teach us this spirit, we 
must look to them for guidance. There is nothing peculiar in the 
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constitution of their muscles and nerves which assures their su- 
periority over our athletes; but there is much in their attitude 
towards sports which, whether it contributes directly to victory or 
not, is most desirable for its own sake. Let us try to get this. 
The widely diffused interest in open-air exercise and sports is one 
of the chief gains America has made in the last twenty years ; it 
is bound to go on expanding. All the more reason, therefore, 
why our great universities —and Harvard first of all —should 
set up the standard of true amateur sport. Work hard and play 
hard is an excellent rule; but what of play which is harder work 
than work itself ? 





REASONS FOR LOCATING A GREAT MEDICAL PLANT 
AT HARVARD.! 


Menicat teaching must be carried on in large establishments. So long 
as the old method obtained, of teaching by lectures, with only a very little 
laboratory work, it was possible to establish a medical school almost any- 
where, and on an independent basis, as the medical schools of the earlier 
days were money-making concerns. This, however, was a bad thing for 
the country, as these schools were able to give degrees, and resulted in 
turning out a vast horde of wretchedly educated practitioners. The im- 
proved method will tend in a large measure to do away with this abuse, 
as the small schools can no longer furnish the instruction which modern 
methods require. The great medical schools of to-day must be connected 
with large universities. They are no longer self-supporting, as the increased 
cost of the training under the new methods largely exceeds any possible 
revenue from students. It is necessary, therefore, that they should be 
heavily endowed, and such endowment cannot be secured except for 
schools which are under the conservative control of the larger universities. 
A further reason for this university connection is that it is impossible to 
get men of first-class ability and reputation to connect themselves with 
schools which do not have the university association. 

In the second place, such a school must be in a large city in order to 
have access to the hospital material. In order to get this there is some- 


1 Before making his million dollar gift to the Harvard Medical School, Mr. 
Rockefeller caused the School itself and the hospital facilities of Boston to be 
thoroughly investigated by an expert, Mr. Starr J. Murphy. The following 
extract from Mr. Murphy’s report shows why he found Harvard fitted to con- 
trol a great medical establishment. A few passages, containing references to 
other colleges, are omitted. — Ep, 
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times a wide geographical separation between the university and its medi- 
eal school. . . . The distance, however, between the Harvard University 
at Cambridge and its Medical School in Boston is so small as to present 
no practical difficulties. 

Harvard University is particularly well situated for the maintenance of 
a great medical school by reason of its relations to the hospitals in Boston. 
The claim is made that the Harvard Medical School controls probably 
more clinical material than any other one school in the country. Practi- 
cally all of the general and special surgical material in the city of Boston 
is controlled by surgeons who are members of the teaching staff of that 
School. The surgical wards of the Massachusetts General, Boston City, 
Carney, Boston Lying-in, Children’s, and St. Elizabeth’s Hospitals, Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, and the Long Island Hos- 
pital are open to the students of the Harvard Medical School. Besides 
these hospitals there is a number of small institutions, the patients in 
which can be used for clinical instruction. All of these hospitals are ac- 
cessible to the Medical School, and in all of them it is possible not only 
to show patients in the public clinics, but to admit students in the wards 
for sectional and bedside teaching. 

The number of surgical patients thus available are approximately as 
follows: Surgery. Surgical beds, 526; surgical cases treated, 7421; 
surgical operations, 4615 ; surgical out-patients, 25,917. Gynaecology. 
Surgical beds, 126; surgical cases treated, 1447; surgical operations, 
1700; surgical out-patients, 1917. Orthopedics. Number of patients. 
110; surgical cases treated, 667 ; surgical operations, 300; surgical out- 
patients, 3929. Ophthalmic and Aural. Number of patients, 200 ; 
surgical cases treated, 2528 ; surgical operations, 3827; surgical out- 
patients, 28,767. Obstetrics. Number of patients, 30; surgical cases 
treated, 647 ; surgical out-patients, 1670... . 

There are in Boston three large, completely equipped laboratories for 
general pathological research,—the Sears laboratory at the Medical 
School, the Pathological laboratory at the Boston City Hospital, and the 
Pathological laboratory at the Massachusetts General Hospital. At both 
of the hospital laboratories are large autopsy rooms. At the Boston City 
Hospital an average of 300 autopsies yearly are performed, and 1200 
surgical specimens are examined yearly. At the Massachusetts General 
Hospital 250 autopsies are performed, and 1500 surgical specimens are 
examined. At the Long Island Hospital there is an autopsy room, where 
150 autopsies a year are performed. These autopsies provide a large 
amount of surgical pathological material which can be used for the study 
and elucidation of surgical problems. These laboratories also provide 
preliminary instruction for a large number of scientifically trained ob- 
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‘servers, who can be drafted for further advanced work on surgical prob- 
lems. 

I was much impressed by the way in which the records of these labora- 
tories are kept, and the way in which they are made available for students 
and those engaged in research. A carefully written record of each au- 
topsy is kept, giving in detail the history of the case as far as possible and 
a written description of the results of the autopsy. A portion of each 
organ and tissue in the body is preserved in alcohol, and these are filed 
systematically and carefully indexed by means of a card catalogue index. 
Smaller portions of these specimens are “ fixed ” and mounted in paraffine 
and these are also carefully filed and indexed. From these paraffine speci- 
mens microscopic sections are made, which are also filed and indexed. 
The microscopic sections are so filed that each small drawer contains a 
microscopic section of every organ and tissue in the body from which that 
material came. As these collections increase in size their value can 
hardly be overestimated. A student desiring to make himself familiar 
with the effects of a given disease can have not only the written account 
of the history of the disease and of the results of the autopsy, but he can 
have access to the microscopic sections, or if he desires fresh sections for 
further investigation, those can be got from the paraffine preparations, or 
if it is necessary to go still farther back, the actual tissues and organs pre- 
served in alcohol are available. Not only is the material furnished by a 
single case thus available, but he can also compare the results from an 
indefinite number of cases of the same disease. The material for research 
work in these institutions impressed me greatly. 

The further claim made in favor of Boston as a site of a great school 
of this kind is the general point of view prevailing there. It is claimed 
that in New York the idea is to establish a large practice as early as pos- 
sible, while in Boston the desire for scientific work has been very marked 
in recent years, and has taken precedence of the desire to make money. 
As a result there is a large proportion of well-trained scientific observers, 
enthusiastic young men, who are desirous and able to pursue scientific in- 
vestigations, and who have been trained as investigators and teachers, and 
not as practitioners. These investigators must be discovered. They can- 
not be made. I am inclined to think that this claim is well founded. 
Professor Minot stated that Harvard is the only medical school in the 
world proposing to offer a special regularly graded course, leading to a 
degree, to train men to become investigators in medical science. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the Harvard Medical School is mainly 
devoted to the training of investigators, as distinguished from practition- 
ers. About 98 per cent. of the graduates of the Harvard Medical School 
become practitioners, and only from one to two per cent. are capable of 
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becoming original investigators. The best of these are taken on the teach- 
ing staff of Harvard, or are called to similar positions in other schools. 
In this way the best ideas of a school are spread over the country, and 
one teacher thus trained and called elsewhere may, in the end, do more 
good for the community, by increasing the knowledge and the power to 
use it in the students under him, than a thousand poorly trained practi- 
tioners. 

As the result of my examinations I am satisfied that Harvard is one 
of the best managed institutions in the country. President Eliot made 
the statement to me that they had never lost a fund. Their rule that they 
will not go into debt is an admirable one, and their refusal to proceed 
under Mr. Morgan’s gift until full provision is made for adequate endow- 
ment is an example of conservatism which could well be followed by other 
institutions in the country. The fact that they figure the endowments on 
the basis of an income of four per cent. is another illustration of their 
conservatism. They are actually earning somewhat more than that, the 
average for last year being about four and seven tenths per cent. I am 
satisfied also that Harvard is an institution well qualified to manage a 
large medical school and to do the best grade of work. The City of 
Boston is large enough to furnish all the hospital material which is needed, 
and the relation of the School to the hospitals is such as to enable the 
School to avail itself to the full of the material which is there. I would, 
therefore, recommend a substantial gift. 





W. H. MOODY, ’76, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


On May 1 William Henry Moody, ’76, became Secretary of the United 
States Navy, succeeding John D. Long, ’57, who resigned after more than 
five years’ service. The son of Henry L. and Melissa A. (Emerson) 
Moody, he was born at Newbury, Mass., Dec. 23, 1853. He prepared 
for College at Phillips Andover Academy, entered Harvard in 1872, and 
graduated with the Class of 1876. He then studied law in the office of 
the late Richard H. Dana, ’37, was admitted to the bar in April, 1878, 
and began to practice at Haverhill in partnership with E. N. Hill, ’72. 
Later, he was associated with J. K. Jenness, and then with H. E. Bartlett. 
In 1888 and 1889 he was city solicitor of Haverhill, and from Jan. 1, 
1890, to Jan. 1, 1896, he served as district attorney for the Eastern District 
of Massachusetts. At a special election in November, 1895, he was elected 
to Congress as a Republican from the Sixth District, to sueceed Mr. Cogs- 
well, deceased. He was reélected to the 55th, 56th, and 57th Congresses, 
practically without opposition. He has served on the House Committees 
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on Elections and on Appropriations, and was appointed a member at its 
creation of the Committee on Insular Affairs, which had jurisdiction over 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. He was also a member 
of the Congressional Commission to investigate the Postal Service of the 
United States. He is unmarried. Five other Harvard men have pre- 
ceded Mr. Moody as Secretary of the Navy, viz.: Timothy Pickering, 
1763, George Bancroft, 1817, W. E. Chandler, 7 ’54, W. C. Whitney, 
L. S., 63, and J. D. Long, ’57. 


ADMISSION TESTS IN COMMON. 


THE movement toward uniformity of tests for admission to college, 
which has been evident for a long time, culminated in the Middle States 
a year or two ago in the formation of a “College Entrance Board,” 
which has the function of conducting admission examinations which can- 
didates for all the colleges represented by the Board may take in com- 
mon. The success of this Board is certainly not yet complete, and it 
may even be regarded as doubtful; for very few of the many colleges 
which are parties to its action have as yet given up their separate examina- 
tions, and accordingly the college entrance situation in the Middle States 
is perhaps rather more confused just at present than it was before the 
establishment of the Board. 

But the very existence of such an organization, under the aggressive 
leadership of Professor, now President, Butler of Columbia, forced upon 
the leaders of educational policy in New England the question whether 
they should form a similar organization, or unite with the Middle States 
Association, or go on their old way. Discussion of this question was 
very active during the year 1901, and an elaborate report on it by a 
committee of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools was printed about a year ago. In this discussion the practice 
of admission by certificate, which is maintained by the great majority 
of New England colleges, figured prominently, and it soon became evi- 
dent that most of these colleges were not prepared to give up this prac- 
tice. Indeed, the whole inquiry went to confirm the opinion of those 
who hold that the conditions of existence of the twenty or more institu- 
tions in New England which give the A. B. or the S. B. degree are so vari- 
ous, their sources of supply, in students and money, so unequal, that real 
uniformity of admission requirements among them, even in individual 
subjects, is out of the question at present. Reduction of the certificate 
practice, or practices, of the various colleges to a system, with some im- 
provement of the certificate standards, is all that seems likely to come 
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out of the whole discussion, so far as the majority of New England col- 
leges are concerned. The cordial invitation which the Middle States 
Association extended to many of these institutions to share in the labors 
and responsibilities of its Entrance Board has apparently been accepted 
by very few of them ; though nearly all accept the certificates which that 
Board issues to candidates who have passed its examination. 

But naturally the question was more than once raised, whether uni- 
formity of admission requirements in individual subjects, with examina- 
tions in common, is not possible and desirable for Harvard and Yale. 
There is very good reason for thinking that union between these two 
alone is highly improbable; but the question whether common action 
between these two and some few colleges outside of New England would 
not be advisable is, perhaps, an open one. On the score, first, of financial 
economy, there is something to be said in favor of union. Some hundreds 
of dollars could be saved to each institution every year, in the way of 
traveling expenses and so forth of men sent out to conduct examinations 
at a distance; but this consideration is by no means the greatest one. 
For a long time the admission requirements of Harvard have exercised 
a great and, as most Harvard men believe, a beneficent influence in 
many parts of the country. Such influence is not to be thrown away 
or to be hampered for the sake of a few hundreds or even a few thou- 
sands of dollars a year. But can Harvard acting alone retain her pre- 
sent influence? If the work of the Middle States Board really accom- 
plishes what its most hopeful admirers expect it to do, shall we not see 
thereby established, in matters of admission requirement, and therefore 
in all that pertains to secondary education, an authority greater than that 
of Harvard? On this point it may be said that the Middle States Board 
under its present constitution probably will not accomplish what its 
advocates expect of it; for the plain reason that it undertakes to yoke 
together in one team a large number of individuals whose natural gaits 
do not agree. But a combination of three or four only of the strongest 
institutions in the East, all prepared to maintain admission requirements 
at a high common level, would be decidedly formidable to Harvard, 
if she should not be willing to act in accord with it. With such a com- 
bination in the field, and it is quite possible that this will be the ultimate 
issue of the present Middle States experiment, Harvard would be 
obliged to count very carefully the cost of any peculiar practices or 
fancies, in the way of admission requirements, in which she might wish 
to indulge. She certainly could not afford to maintain any idiosyncrasies 
of requirement which would appear to schoolmasters and their pupils 
purely arbitrary and vexatious. If she were always to require something 
better than the corresponding requirement of the imagined rival, she 
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might still go on in her own way and prosper. But proof of superior- 
ity would doubtless be difficult in some cases, if the difference were one 
of kind, and, as to differences of amount, there is a limit to the quantity 
of requirement which can successfully be imposed, a limit which Harvard 
has very nearly attained, unless the habits of American schoolboys are 
to be Europeanized. 

It seems wise for Harvard men to consider, before they are actually 
forced to do so, what and how great are the objections, on their own part, 
to union in admission requirements and examinations with other institu- 
tions, for example, Yale. With a view to throwing some light on the 
present situation, I have during the past few months made an effort to 
find out the size of one particular difficulty, the difficulty arising from the 
possibly different amounts of work required at present for admission to 
Harvard and Yale respectively ; for it seems probable that neither would 
be willing to make, in the near future, any great increase or any great 
decrease in the amount of its present total requirement. 

Addressing the heads of a dozen or more well-known schools, some in 
New England and some outside, I have asked for an approximate esti- 
mate of the amount of time by which the work of preparation for Har- 
vard, in each one of a given list of subjects, exceeds or falls short of the 
work of preparation, in the same subject, for Yale. The schools selected 
for this inquiry were supposed to be in the habit of sending boys to both 
places; but it proved to be the case that two of them rarely have boys 
preparing for Yale; and accordingly I shall make no use here of the 
replies received from these two schools. The other schools which have 
sent replies are: The Berkeley School, New York; The Cutler School, 
New York; The DeLancey School, Philadelphia; Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy; Sachs’s Collegiate Institute, New York; Saint Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass. ; Saint Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. ; The Spring- 
field High School, Springfield, Mass. ; The University School, Chicago ; 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

In regard to the immediate, specific point of the inquiry which had 
been made, the answers received were not very conclusive. Putting 
aside the Harvard experimental science, for which Yale College has no 
equivalent, I find that preparation for Harvard is generally regarded, in 
the schools named above, as demanding more work than preparation for 
Yale; but it would be hazardous to attempt ‘to say how great the differ- 
ence is. Different persons get somewhat different impressions on this 
point from the replies sent in. But to my mind the following quotations 
from these replies answer fairly well the main purpose of the inquiry by 
showing that the difference in amount of requirement is not regarded, by 
the men writing these replies, as the most important difference. They 
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show, too, what is, perhaps, the strongest argument in favor of union, 
the state of worriment in which teachers now work, with more than one 
kind of requirement in view in the same subject, different colleges put- 
ting stress on different particulars of matter or manner. 

From one school we have, “In all subjects, except Elementary Latin, 
we make no distinction between Yale and Harvard candidates.” ‘The 
Harvard Elementary Latin examination is our cross at present.” “ It 
seems to me that Harvard might well modify this requirement.” 

From another school, “The difference between the two colleges is not 
one of quantity, but one of quality and of interpretation of certain sub- 
jects. As long as Harvard conceives of the English requirement in one 
way and Yale interprets it in a radically different way, we teachers have 
but one recourse. If we want to do justice to our pupils, we must bur- 
den them with preparation in the two different directions.” 

Another school, “‘ You will note that excepting in the case of Advanced 
Greek, Latin, and Solid Geometry, there is no material difference in the 
amount of time required in preparing a pupil for Harvard or for Yale; 
but our difficulty arises from the emphasis laid by the different examiners 
on different points of a subject.” 

Another school, “ It is almost impossible for us to mark the difference 
between Harvard and Yale requirements, because we give practically the 
same time to each. There is no doubt about the English, history, French, 
Latin and Greek, though a boy might be prepared in Latin and Greek 
with fewer hours for Yale than for Harvard.” 

Another, “In general, the difference between the Harvard and the 
Yale requirements arises from the different objects sought by the two 
colleges. The questions in almost every subject at Harvard are set not 
merely to test the candidate’s knowledge of the subject, but especially 
his power to use the knowledge which he has acquired. The Yale re- 
quirements are great enough in amount, but the work is of such a defi- 
nite nature that the requirements can be much more easily met.” 

Another, “ Inclosed please find blank filled out in such a manner that 
you can see at once that no distinction is made in this school in the pre- 
paration of candidates for Harvard and Yale.” ‘The freedom of elec- 
tion allowed gives the college candidate opportunity to look into his 
special college requirements and make some slight choice.” 

And last, “I would say that the general difference between a Harvard 
entrance examination paper and a Yale entrance examination paper in 
any subject would appear in what seems to me to be the fact that the 
Yale paper expects a more general knowledge of theory, and general fund 
of information, while the Harvard paper demands rather an application 
to a working principle of what the student knows. This is especially, 
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and perhaps more naturally, noticeable in papers in mathematics.” “I 
am not ready to say, however, as a conclusion from all this, if it be true, 
that the Harvard method and spirit of entrance examination is neces- 
sarily wiser than the Yale method and spirit.” “In our judgment many 
a Harvard paper is finical, and represents rather a personal and, if you 
will allow it, narrow bent of a specialist than that broader and more 
intelligent view of what a young boy should know and should be able to 
do as he applies for entrance to the University.” ‘We try to make as 
our standard the highest demands for admission by any college. For 
instance, we believe that Harvard easily demands more in modern lan- 
guages and the classics, and science, than any other institution for which 
we prepare. So we make the Harvard standard in these subjects, as far 
as we understand it, our standard. We believe that Cornell possibly 
requires more in mathematics than does any other institution, and so we 
make the Cornell standard our standard in mathematics,“and so on.” 

I have no proposition to make at present, or even any hope to express, 
except this, that the presentation here made of an important question 


may lead to its further discussion. 
Edwin H. Hall. 





HARVARD ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION, II. 


“ THurspAyY July 1. [1773.] this fore Noon at 4 after ten I saw Lovel 
Padoc & Winslow a going through the East Entry in Massachusetts in 
order to go in a Swimming. I was in Company with Hendley. we 
moved to go with them but by some Cose or other did not. I got excused 
from Reciting at eleven of Clok. about ten Minutes after the Bel told, 
Noase came to the College Yard that Padock was drowned. being struck 
with the Noase I ran down to the River where I imagined they went 
in a Place above the Bridge near a Creek a Place they Commonly 
Called the brick works, a Place where there was no Bank but Desended 
gradually from high water to low the Tid running very strong which 
makes it very dangerous for thoes who can’t swim. When I came to the 
Place I find they have just got him out of the Water. they were all but 
at swimming and Padock and Lovel going of deep Padock was 
suddenly carryed of by the Tid where it was over his Hed. He catched 
hold of Lovel and pulled him under Water once or twice but Lovel dic- 
engaged himself and got clear, leaving Padock to drive from this world 
to the World of Immortality. they gave without doubt all the Assistance 
they were capiable of with Safty. ther was an old Man named Huse — 
a crazy part of a Man— who being within Sight ran for assistance, but 
never called to any Man till he got to the College when the Scholars 
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flocked down in Multitudes. I hear likewise that there was a Mana 
raking Hay on the Medow who came part of the Way and seeing him a 
sinking returned to rayking Saying that he could not swim. it is my 
Opinnion that he might have saved him easy with his Rake if he had gone 
for he was then within a few Yards of the Shore. the Scholars soon got 
a diving to find him. Parker a Boy belonging to Welch the Painter 
first felt him Bliss first brought him off the Bottom and Peele who saved 
his Life Yesterday first brought him out of the Water, when he was soon 
brought on shore rolled and rubed with Salt &e. he was first carryed off 
opposite an old Brick furnace carryed down the Stream 
struggled the last time at the Point of 








by 
which was about one third 
the Marsh was brought up about twenty yards below the Marsh Point 
about 40 yards from the Place where he was first carryed of. he was 
supposed to be under Water near half an Hour befor they found him. 
they brought him ashore about } after Eleven, tryed all Experiments such 
as Rolling him rubing with salt powring Spirits down his Throat blowing 
into his Mouth with Bellowses &e. they tryed to bleed him but could find 
no vain there was not a Quart of Water in him which made the Doctors 
think he was frighted into a Fit. they worked on him at the side of 
the Bank till near twelve when they carryed him to Welshes the Painters 
where they Wrapt him up in Ashes and continued rubing and appling 
hot Cloths. Dr. Lord who came from Boston accidentally made out to 
bleed him in the jugular Vain. he bled very freely but no Life appeared. 
After Dinner I went down again to see him when he was quite stiff and 
cold. his Father got their a little after one but could not see him. the 
whole College and even all the Town seem much affected as he was the 
prettiest and likelest Youth in his Class about fifteen Years of Age. he 
was kept the Afternoon wrapt up in Salt all but his Hed. I continue 
with him likewise Numbers of other Scholars the chief of the Afternoon. 
At Night he was carryed to Mr. Sewals and put ina Warm Bed. The 
News was sent to his Father about twelve and before one it was spred all 
about Boston, likewise all the other neighboring Towns. at four we do 
not Recite nither do I attend Prayers. 

“Fryday 2. this Morning in at Declaiming there was a sort of funeral 
Oration offered by Maynard. at about ten of the Clok the Corps was 
earryed down in Welshes Boat to Boston it being put in a Coffen. after 
Dinner I walk to Boston. Have some Time at my Sisters. I go about 
the Wharves to Enquire for an Opportunity to send a Letter tomy Father 
by my Mothers Desire as she has a Mind to go Home next Week. I go 
to Bethunes Store and drink Punch with him their when finding Paston 
I spend some time very agreeable with him as he is going away next week 
for Philadelphia College. I walk by Maj. Padocks and incline to go in. 
I laye at my Sisters at Night. 
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“Saturday 3. in the Morning I rose early and got up to Cambridge 
befor Breakfast so as to wait. Mr. Wadsworth has got Lieve for the 
Freshmen to were Black Gowns and Square Hats at the Funeral to Day. 
after Dinner Hendley rhode up in his Fathers Sha and carryed me down 
to Charlestown. I go over the Ferry and stay some time at my Sisters 
when I go up to the Factory in a Room which is provided for the Scholars 
where Young Padocks Pictor is hung up for them to see. I go to see 
the Button Makers &e. in the Factory. the Freshmen several of them 
have walked about the Town with their Black Gowns on the Inhabitants 
not knowing what it ment nor who they were. Gay Gove two Leverits 
Lovel & Winslow were chosen Barrers but afterwards Peele was chosen 
Bearer in the Room of Gay. they proceeded from Major Padocks about 
five of Clok when the Bels told even the Grammer Scholl Bel. the Fresh- 
men went in procession in their Dress then followed the Corps then the 
Morners which were very numerous then the Governors of the College 
then the Scholars and then followed a very numerous Retinue of the In- 
habitants. the Streets were crowded with Spectators. they went down 
Prison Lane up School Street and into the Middle Burying Place where 
he was intered in a Tomb where there was no other coffen. near the 
Bridewell opposite his own Honse, when coming into the Burying Yard 
the Freshmen opened to the Right and Lefte till the Students had all 
passed through then waited upon the Major to his House then to the 
Factory and then Home. Numbers of the Freshmen walked over the 
Ferry with their Gowns on. Seemed very grand in general. Thatcher 
sent a Piece to Salem for the Print another he left at Edes & Gils and 
upon his returning back to give an account of the Funeral found Mr. 
Eliot reding of it who did not very much approve of it. I drank Coffe 
at my Sisters. went to Mr. Hendleys and rhode up with Zech. I tryed 
at Charlestown to git my watch but in vain. it has been a very warm 
Day. I believe the proceedings in Boston were agreeable in general. 

“Monday 10. this Morning very early the President and Tutors go 
out a fishing.” 

Whatever entries there may have been in August have been torn from 
the book. 

“Fryday September 10. I begun to go to Keiths to learn the back 
Sword. Thursday I begun to go to ditto to learn to Dance. 

“Tuesday 21. the Class were resolved not to attend Mr. Wadsworth 
it being the week wee ought to go into Mr. Marsh. he has gone away 
this Month to preach upon Probation. Mr. Wadsworth sent for the 
Class & after some Dispute wee agreed to attend once a Day &e. this 
morning I do not attend. 

“Thursday Nov. 18. this Morning I did not git up to Prayers, nor 
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flocked down in Multitudes. I hear likewise that there was a Mana 
raking Hay on the Medow who came part of the Way and seeing him a 
sinking returned to rayking Saying that he could not swim. it is my 
Opinnion that he might have saved him easy with his Rake if he had gone 
for he was then within a few Yards of the Shore. the Scholars soon got 
a diving to find him. Parker a Boy belonging to Welch the Painter 
first felt him Bliss first brought him off the Bottom and Peele who saved 
his Life Yesterday first brought him out of the Water, when he was soon 
brought on shore rolled and rubed with Salt &e. he was first carryed off 
opposite an old Brick furnace carryed down the Stream 
struggled the last time at the Point of 








by 
which was about one third 
the Marsh was brought up about twenty yards below the Marsh Point 
about 40 yards from the Place where he was first carryed of. he was 
supposed to be under Water near half an Hour befor they found him. 
they brought him ashore about } after Eleven, tryed all Experiments such 





as Rolling him rubing with salt powring Spirits down his Throat blowing 
into his Mouth with Bellowses &e. they tryed to bleed him but could find 
no vain there was not a Quart of Water in him which made the Doctors 
think he was frighted into a Fit. they worked on him at the side of 
the Bank till near twelve when they carryed him to Welshes the Painters 
where they Wrapt him up in Ashes and continued rubing and appling 
hot Cloths. Dr. Lord who came from Boston accidentally made out to 
bleed him in the jugular Vain. he bled very freely but no Life appeared. 
After Dinner I went down again to see him when he was quite stiff and 
cold. his Father got their a little after one but could not see him. the 
whole College and even all the Town seem much affected as he was the 
prettiest and likelest Youth in his Class about fifteen Years of Age. he 
was kept the Afternoon wrapt up in Salt all but his Hed. I continue 
with him likewise Numbers of other Scholars the chief of the Afternoon. 
At Night he was carryed to Mr. Sewals and put ina Warm Bed. The 
News was sent to his Father about twelve and before one it was spred all 
about Boston, likewise all the other neighboring Towns. at four we do 
not Recite nither do I attend Prayers. 

“Fryday 2. this Morning in at Declaiming there was a sort of funeral 
Oration ofiered by Maynard. at about ten of the Clok the Corps was 
earryed down in Welshes Boat to Boston it being put in a Coffen. after 
Dinner I walk to Boston. Have some Time at my Sisters. I go about 
the Wharves to Enquire for an Opportunity to send a Letter tomy Father 
by my Mothers Desire as she has a Mind to go Home next Week. I go 
to Bethunes Store and drink Punch with him their when finding Paston 
I spend some time very agreeable with him as he is going away next week 
for Philadelphia College. I walk by Maj. Padocks and incline to go in. 
I laye at my Sisters at Night. 
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“Saturday 3. in the Morning I rose early and got up to Cambridge 
befor Breakfast so as to wait. Mr. Wadsworth has got Lieve for the 
Freshmen to were Black Gowns and Square Hats at the Funeral to Day. 
after Dinner Hendley rhode up in his Fathers Sha and carryed me down 
to Charlestown. I go over the Ferry and stay some time at my Sisters 
when I go up to the Factory in a Room which is provided for the Scholars 
where Young Padocks Pictor is hung up for them to see. I go to see 
the Button Makers &e. in the Factory. the Freshmen several of them 
have walked about the Town with their Black Gowns on the Inhabitants 
not knowing what it ment nor who they were. Gay Gove two Leverits 
Lovel & Winslow were chosen Barrers but afterwards Peele was chosen 
Bearer in the Room of Gay. they proceeded from Major Padocks about 
five of Clok when the Bels told even the Grammer Scholl Bel. the Fresh- 
men went in procession in their Dress then followed the Corps then the 
Morners which were very numerous then the Governors of the College 
then the Scholars and then followed a very numerous Retinue of the In- 
habitants. the Streets were crowded with Spectators. they went down 
Prison Lane up School Street and into the Middle Burying Place where 
he was intered in a Tomb where there was no other coffen. near the 
Bridewell opposite his own Honse, when coming into the Burying Yard 
the Freshmen opened to the Right and Lefte till the Students had all 
passed through then waited upon the Major to his House then to the 
Factory and then Home. Numbers of the Freshmen walked over the 
Ferry with their Gowns on. Seemed very grand in general. Thatcher 
sent a Piece to Salem for the Print another he left at Edes & Gils and 
upon his returning back to give an account of the Funeral found Mr. 
Eliot reding of it who did not very much approve of it. I drank Coffe 
at my Sisters. went to Mr. Hendleys and rhode up with Zech. I tryed 
at Charlestown to git my watch but in vain. it has been a very warm 
Day. I believe the proceedings in Boston were agreeable in general. 

“Monday 10. this Morning very early the President and Tutors go 
out a fishing.” 

Whatever entries there may have been in August have been torn from 
the book. 

“Fryday September 10. I begun to go to Keiths to learn the back 
Sword. Thursday I begun to go to ditto to learn to Dance. 

“Tuesday 21. the Class were resolved not to attend Mr. Wadsworth 
it being the week wee ought to go into Mr. Marsh. he has gone away 
this Month to preach upon Probation. Mr. Wadsworth sent for the 
Class & after some Dispute wee agreed to attend once a Day &e. this 
morning I do not attend. 

“Thursday Nov. 18. this Morning I did not git up to Prayers, nor 
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Reciting. after Commons with Lieve I went to Boston, dined at Jone’s, 
went to Churchs Vandue where I bought a Watch wich he warrented to 
be good. I got back at 8 oclok. I hang up my Bels (which I bought 
to Day) in my machiers & find they ring very well. It has been consid- 
erable cold to Day. there was a Mob in Boston concerning Tea. they 
did some Damage to Mr. Adamses House opposite the fourth Grammar 
School. 

“Fryday 19. I did not git up to Prayers. I was called over 6 times. 
thinking Mr. Winthrops Lecture would not be very interesting I stayed 
out but find it was upon Electricity for which I am very Sorry I did not 
attend. Just before Commons I went down town & saw a man set in ye 
Pillery for Forgery. this Afternoon wee had a Mathimatical Lecture 
which I attend. I have spent the Most of this Day in guilding Bottels 
" for my Machiers. it has been a pleasant Day but something cold, &e. 

“Monday, 29. This Morning I do not attend Prayers nor Reciting 
my Chum got me excused at Reciting into Garnet who has just begun to 
be a new Tutor in Marshes Place. wee hear from Boston yt. ye Tea 
has arrived so long talk* of which has occasioned an alarm among ye In- 
habitants. I go again to Keith not having been since ye Vacation & y" 
with Lieve I go to Boston & at Night I attend ye Meting of the Inhabit- 
ants & find them fully resolved y* ye Tea shall be sent back. 

“Thursday, Dec. 15. this morning my Chum gets me excused. 
Eliot goes out of town. I bought a Case of Instruments of Trumbal. I 
hear from Boston y' there was a Mob this Evening & the Vessels were 
borded and ye Tea hove overbord. — huzzar — 

1774. “Monday, Feb. 14. this Morning I do not attend Prayers. 
as I was a coming down from Emerson’s Chamber (where i lodg’d) I 
met Hall who told me to tell the class to come into him to Reciting this 
week (it is our Week to go in to Mr. Elot but he is gone to preach this 
Quarter). I told ye Class at Commons but are resolved not to go. Ati1 
we do not attend. there are but about 4 of the Class come. After Prayers 
at Night wee have the Laws red for our Class to attend Mr. Hall we 
having not yet attended him. 

“Tuesday 15. this Morning I do not attend Prayers. None of the 
Class attend at 11 of Clok. After 11 of Clok Mr. Hall sends for a Num- 
ber of the Class & talks to them telling them unless they attend he must 
lay it before the Corporation &c. this forenoon my Uncle Pecker, from 
the Eastwood, came hear from Boston. 

“ Wednesday 16. this fore Noon Mr. Hall sent to the Class who came 
to his Chamber when he tryed to reason, but to no Purpos. he tryed to 
find the Sentiments of the Class singly but could not, therefore in order 
y' he might know ye Opinion of the Class wee went away by ourselves & 
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passed the following Votes. Voted. Nem. Con. That we dont chuse to 
spend any more of our time in ye Study of Greek than we should be 
willing to throw away. that it would be more agreeable to study Latin. 
— We sent in the Votes & again the Class were called for. the Case 
was disputed and Arguments given on both sides. he was very mild 
telling ous how disagreeable a Disturbance would be to him which will be 
if laid before the Corporation. The Tutors & Professors met last Night 
& he told us unless wee attended they must desire Doctr. Appleton to 
immediately call a Meting. he declaired that it did not ly in his Power 
to let us recite Latin or to dismis ous from Reciting but yt. he would 
favour us as much as possible there being only one Week more to attend 
befor Mr. Elot returns. thus arguing with all mildness (which other- 
ways could not have been affected as the Class were unanimous resolved 
not to attend let the Consequences be what they would) he at length per- 
suaded the Class by takin their Sentiments one by one to attend Reciting, 
they all expecting not to recite more than once a Day. thus he gaind 
the Class not by tyranicle Authority but by calm & mild Arguments. 

“Sunday 27. This Morning I did not wayk till the Bel told for 
Commons. it is a very warm Day & thaws very fast. after Meting at 
Night my Mind seemed to run very much upon having the Small Pox 
& finding y' Dexter will go to Morrow with a Number of Names to seek 
Places I seem to have a Mind to be among them. the Thoughts came 
suddenly into my Hed but as my Father has a Mind I should have it 
this Spring I think now is the best Time. So being fully fixed I write 
a Letter to my Father on the Subject. 

“Monday 28. This Morning I do not attend Prayers. after 
Breakfast I deliver my Letter to Dexter for him to lieve at the printing 
Office to be sent with my Fathers Paper if he should git a Place, 
otherways to bring it back to me. I likewise sign’d my Name on the 
Paper he was to carry on which was wrote the Names of thoes that 
sought Places. 

“Tuesday, March 1. This Morning by oversleeping miself I did 
not attend Reciting. at 11 I offered an Excuse but he does not incline 
to take it. my Letter is brought Back & News brought that the Hos- 
pital is like to be shut up after this Class comes out, owing to the Mis- 
conduct of the Doctors ye Patience some of them having catched it 
the natural way. So our Scheme is frustrated. 

“ Wednesday 2. This Morning I did not git up to Prayers. I 
spend this fore Noon in larning to raise my notes upon a fiddle which 
I bought of Parks last Night & seem to like it much. it has been a 
rayney Day but like to be clear to Morrow. 

“Monday, 14. The Time is revolved & the Week is come in which 
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we are to attend Mr. Hall in the Room of Mr. Elot. att 11 of Clok 
the Class do not attend expecting Mr. Hall won’t hear ’em only in the 
Afternoons. Soon After the Bel told, Mr. Hall in one of his angry 
Pasions sends a Number of Freshmen to Summon every individual of 
the Class before him. Wee come all but Dunbar who he has to send for 
the second Time. Mr. Hall in his Pasion thretned him very high but 
Dunbar was not frighted at his frets. as he obliged every one of the 
Class by thretning Punishment in the highest Degre, to say they 
would attend. Heyward stood out as much as possible. directly after 
Noon wee had a Class meting concerning the Affair. Mr. Hall had told 
Dunbar & Hayward that they should be brought under Censer, that the 
Professors were to meet & they must be at their Chambers. the Class 
was high spirited thinking not without Reason they had been greatly 
abused. They came into thoes Resolves after having chose a Moderator 
&e. that as Dunbar & Heyward had spake the Sentiments of ye Class 
that we would stand by them & that if they were Rusticated or De- 
graded wee would imediately ask a Dismission from College & that as 
Mr. Hall had given us such Treatment wee would not attend Reciting 
this week. About } after four P. M. the Meting of the Profissors &e. 
brak up & wee heard Heyward was not sent for. Dunbar defended his 
cause in such a manner as to be distinguished with Honor to himself 
but not much to Mr. Hall. thus much has Hall’s Temper Shewed itself 
to Day. what to Morrow may bring forth wee know not. it has been 
a rayney and snowey Day. 

“Tuesday. There is Nothing said more by the Tutors. 

“Monday 21. A Number of the Class have gone up to Peacock Tav- 
ern to frolick on Account of our leaving of Reciting. I hear the Ex- 
penses were 20/ Lawful a piece. we have a high go at my Chamber 
in ye evening likewise there is al around the College. I do not attend 
Prayers Morning nor Night. In Morning I sent up an Excuse for not 
attending Reciting. in ye Afternoon Mr. Hall does not hear us Recite. 

“June, Fryday 10. This Morning I do not git up to Prayers. I 
was called over 4 times, which my Chum answered for me. I have at- 
tended Garrett very steady this Week. I have surveyed the Playground 
the Squar & the Common. last Monday Night I declaimed & last 
Night went to get off my Punishment but Mr. Hall would not take it 
off. Wednesday Night Mr. Smith came to my Chamber & catched my 
Chum with some others a playing Cards & on Thursday sent for ous & 
talked to ous both telling ous that our Chamber had a bad name &. 
Considering of all things I enter a Resolution to be more steady for the 
future & to lieve of keeping such & so much Company. 

“ Tuesday 14. this morning with Lieve I rode to Boston in Sted- 
mans Sha with Leverit. dined with him at his Father’s. went up in 
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the Common & saw 4 Regiment of Soldiers landed in Boston this 
Morning. went to Long Wharf & saw 3 Transports at the Warf like- 
wise saw 3 more come up with another Regiment on Bord which are to 
land to Morrow. I went to my Sisters and get my Gowne which she 
has been a making for me. we got up about nine. find my Chum has 
gone home. In the Morning wee did not recite. 

“ Tuesday July 13. This Evening about 400 went Ar’nd Charlestown 
& brought up on Wheels 6 Cannon belonging to that Fort. wee hear 
there are 30 od Cannon now on Waltham Plains chiefly brought from 
Boston in Scows this week. 

“Sunday Sept. 18. At Noon News came from Boston Committee to 
this Town that the Soldiers had their Packs on their Backs & a Number 
of Boats on this Side of the Common. it much alarmed the People who 
have kept watch all Night up the River expecting they were a going to 
Watertown to git the Cannon but they never came from their Camp. 

“Tuesday. this afternoon the Company turned out here. — they 
were very full. Capt. Gardner examined all their Arms and made a 
long Speach on Liberty advising them to be in Rediness at a Minutes 
Warning telling them they were next Week to meet to chuse their 
owne Officers, &e. 

“Thursday 21. this morning with Lieve I went to Boston & I go 
to see my Sister who I did not know was their. I see the Soldiers fire 
in the Common. went over to the Neck where they were working in 
the intrenchments. I drink Coffe at my Sisters & git up before Nine. 

“October, Fryday 7. I have bought two Loads of Wood to Day. 
last Wednesday I joyn’d the Company in order to larn the Exercises &e. 

“Fryday Dee. 9. this Morning the President called over only two 
Scholars. it is a powry Day. At Prayers at Night Peel & Willard 
attempted to speake a Dialogue against the Precedings of the Ameri- 
cans but were hissed & performance ’’—here the paper is torn — 
“—stop’d ’em were generally hissed and universally laughed at.” 

At this exciting point, just at the commencement of the war, the 
journal closes abruptly, leaving us to tradition for our knowledge of the 
remainder of Samuel’s brief life. We find his name among those who 
served on the sea-coast defense of his native town, although there is 
no record that he distinguished himself as a soldier. He married a sea 
captain’s daughter, and settled down to the humdrum life of a teacher in 
a mathematical school. We trust he was never forced to guide children 
through the mysteries of spelling. He died in 1786, a few years after 
his marriage, and this brown book, so full of boyish pranks and mischief, 


is almost the only thing left to remind us of the minister’s favorite son. 
Sarah E. Mulliken. 
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Some Pressing Problems. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


SOME PRESSING PROBLEMS. 


The American universities seem to have caught the swing which was 
set by Harvard in its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary in 1886. As 
Fasti fast as the young institutions like Chicago, Princeton, Yale, 
Universitatum. and Columbia reach their tenth, hundredth, hundred and 
fiftieth, or two hundredth birthday, or initiate a new president, there is 
naturally a gathering of the clans; and also a most solemn delegation 
from other institutions, and an ample interchange of academic degrees. 
Foreign universities send representatives, whose crimson gowns and _ blue 
and scarlet hoods and mediaeval headdress lend a picturesque color to the 
whole proceedings. The President of the United States comes in grace- 
fully at these exercises. The general effect is to add an interest to 
American society, and to make the universities feel their community of 
service; and at the same time to bring into high relief the great educa- 
tional leaders. In a community where public men must wear silk hats 
and frock coats in July, it is a relief to see the mortar-boarded fraternity, 
even though there be no agreement on the great constitutional question 
whether the point of the mortar-board should be turned forward or back. 
The recent inauguration of a president at Columbia College gave oppor- 
tunity for one of these festivities. In all the details it was admirably 
managed : you could even get your coat from the cloak room within five 
minutes after the close of the exercises, and it was a picturesque sight to 
see the various divisions winding their way down into the great hall. 
The older universities have a splendid background of alumni loyalty on 
such occasions: though Columbia College is gray and hoary with age, 
Columbia University is the creation of the last 25 years, and has not as 
yet the thousands of loyal and well-lunged alumni who on such occasions 
chant the praises of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


The induction of President Butler was an opportunity for the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University to remark that the parson had lost his hold 
upon the headship of institutions of learning, to the great 
advantage, as he said, of the colleges. Whatever might be 
thought on that subject by the Presidents of Bowdoin, or 
Dartmouth, or Amherst, or Wesleyan, or Chicago, there is no doubt 
that the layman is now preferred for such appointments; nor that the 
dominie has ceased to be the typical teacher and guide of academic youth. 
It is not accident that in two of the New England colleges just mentioned 
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the cleric heads have seen service as professors elsewhere before they be- 
came presidents ; it is not accident that on the retirement of an adminis- 
trator of great force and reputation from the presidency of Columbia, a 
professor in that institution was chosen; it is not accident that the suc- 
cessor to President Gilman of Johns Hopkins was Professor Remsen of 
that university. The community of college graduates, and their asso- 
ciates throughout the country, seem convinced that the educational side 
of a university is best cared for by the trained educator. It is also 
noticeable that the college presidents who have recently been promoted 
from the ranks have been men of large reputation as discoverers in their 
own fields of learning: President Hadley, President Butler, President 
Remsen were not only teachers, but investigators; and in his inaugural 
address, President Remsen pointed out that the appointments of men to 
college professorships would be made in his régime with due considera- 
tion of their proved power as contributors to learning. Apparently 
American educators believe that the man who adds to the world’s stock 
of learning is most likely to influence the young men whom he teaches, 
and is most likely to be serviceable as a directing force for other men of 
his kind. Fortunately there are still subjects which remain to be in- 
vestigated, and there is therefore no likelihood that during the next 
generation the number of men capable of taking the headship of great 
universities will much diminish. 


As a result of the discussion of the three year’s degree described in the 
December Graduates’ Magazine, a revised statement with three year 
regard to the qualifications for the degree of Bachelor of °8*®®. 

Arts was inserted into the Catalogue for 1901-02 (p. 542) ; it sets forth 
that “a student must satisfy the College admission requirements, must se- 
eure to his credit the requisite number of College courses with the requisite 
grades, and must complete at least one full year of residence and study 
at the University as a candidate for the degree.” Farther on it states 
that “a student who enters the Freshman class without serious deficiency, 
may complete the requisite number of courses in four, three and a half, 
or three years.” This is a distinct statement of the actual practice of the 
Faculty, namely, to express the degree in courses and not in periods of 
residence. The Faculty was not disposed to go farther, but when its 
action was transmitted to the Overseers, they passed this vote: — 
“The Overseers are gratified to find in the Catalogue a clearer state- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and they 
await with interest and sympathy the report of the Faculty which will 
recognize in a more formal way the system by which students of un- 
usual diligence or marked mental capacity may obtain the degree of 
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Bachelor of Arts in three years.” Since the Board of Overseers sees no 
danger in the present practice, the Corporation, Overseers, and Faculty 
seem to be entirely of accord that such facilities for the three year degree 
as are now granted ought not to be diminished. Whether the proportion 
of students taking the degree in three years instead of four, now about 
one quarter, will continue to increase, is more than can be predicted. 


The new system of entrance examinations takes complete effect for the 
Admissions _—‘first time this present June, 1902, although it has for three 
_— years been allowed as an alternative ; and the two words 
which are now most unwelcome in the College Faculty are “admission re- 
quirements.” Having worked out the new plan with great difficulty, after 
many weeks of debate, the Faculty expected to rest: but in spite of every 
precaution some modifications have already been suggested. First of all, 
the division of the examination into three parts instead of two was re- 
quested by the Harvard Teachers’ Association, and has been strongly 
advocated by some secondary teachers. The argument in favor of it is 
that it relieves the great pressure of the final examinations, and makes it 
possible to arrange a school curriculum so that it will not keep so many 
subjects going until just before entering college. The objection is 
that when a boy gets a certificate in an examination subject, he feels 
that he has disposed of that subject for all time. The Faculty has 
been inclined to favor some change which would make the division of 
the examination more elastic. Another proposition is to make civil 
government and political economy subjects for entrance to the Lawrence 
Scientific School, the purpose being to widen the opportunities of that 
School, so that it may better meet the high schools from which a 
considerable number of its students come. These two subjects have been 
approved, and should they work well, it is hard to see how the can- 
didate for Harvard College shall logically be forbidden to take exami- 
nations in which he also is prepared, and of which his neighbor may 
avail himself. The whole subject of examinations is so complicated 
and so difficult that no sweeping changes seem likely during the next 
five or ten years. 


In most colleges a professedly comic annual is given up to satires on 
Wanted, an the societies, interspersed with squibs and often with cruel 
a. lampoons upon such teachers and students as have enough 
individuality to stand out from among their fellows. Those publications 
do little good and much harm ; and weare to be congratulated that the 
young wits of Harvard have never tried their hands on a mock Univer- 
sity Catalogue. Few books are attentively used by so many people ; on 
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few books is the College community more dependent; and certainly 
none more perplexes and exasperates the seeker after knowledge. 
Within the 713 pages of the last edition is assembled a vast amount of 
compendious learning. The first part is the official list of Governing 
Boards and Overseers, students, holders of fellowships and scholarships 
and prizes, honors and degrees: this is the annual record of the institu- 
tion, prepared with great care, and a permanent source of information. 
Then follows a description of the University and its departments taken 
seriatim, together with a very brief account of Radcliffe College; and 
then comes an alphabetical directory of students and officers, and a brief 
and clumsy index. The Catalogue has about 250 editors, since every 
member of the various Governing Boards and Faculties participates in 
laying down rules for the guidance of students and officers; for a 
considerable part of the matter is really a statement, sometimes a little 
altered in form, of votes proceeding from the University government. 


The Catalogue is a code, but a code without the ordinary conveniences 
of a volume of revised statutes: it has no successive section @nide to 
numbers; however logically and conveniently arranged, its ‘*® Satalogue. 
plan is not obvious to the ordinary user; and there is no index of names 
and only a scanty and precarious index of topics. If you wish to know 
whether Edward Sumner Stillwell got a degree with distinction, whether 
he took honorable mention, whether he received a Bowdoin Prize, whether 
he was a candidate for a fellowship, whether he was also a student in the 
Summer School, whether he had a sister in Radcliffe College, you will get 
no information from the Catalogue, except by patiently digging it up by 
the roots. Is not the constituency of Harvard entitled to the ordinary 
publishers’ conveniences in the official literature of the University? The 
simple device of a name index, which should give not only a man’s class and 
place of residence, but should also refer to all the pages of the Catalogue 
where that name was printed, would save much grudging labor by students 
and officers of the present day, and would be a great boon to the future 
investigator. The President’s and Treasurer’s Annual Reports, which 
are among the most valuable literature on higher education in the United 
States, are likewise very imperfectly indexed. Indeed it would be a great 
public service if one systematic topical and personal index might be pre- 
pared to all the President’s Reports during the last thirty-five years ; 
for besides registering the progress of the University, they are a state- 
ment of the highest ideals of education in the country, and an evidence 
that the nation gradually and slowly comes toward its own highest 
ideals. 
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The recent bequest from George Smith of St. Louis for the erection 
of three dormitories has started up a discussion upon the 
proper method of administering and letting rooms in the 
buildings owned by Harvard College. From the very beginning to about 
half a dozen years ago the college rooms appear to have been always 
preferred to private lodgings; but, when Grays, Weld, Matthews, and 
Thayer were built, from 1863 to 1871, it seems to have been supposed 
that the provision was sufficient ; hence Massachusetts Hall, which had 
been for 100 years the home of the Harvard student, was eviscerated, 
and has ever since been divided into two great gaunt and noisy lecture 
and examination rooms. As neither the eighteenth or nineteenth cen- 
tury buildings had bath rooms or other heat than a fireplace or stove 


Yard Rooms. 


in each room, they were all much on an equality, although Holworthy 
was the preferred and most delightful building. Until about 1875 the 
rooms could be transferred by private agreement among students ; and the 
practice of paying money bonuses grew up, so that the best rooms were 
burdened with a transferable capital, not unlike that attached to the Prest- 
dent's Old Arm Chair; and newcomers to the University could scarcely 
hope to get a foothold in the College Yard. A reform was then insti- 
tuted under which private transfer of rooms was forbidden: if a room 
were thrown up, it had to remain for several days posted and open to pub- 
lic allotment; furthermore, Yard rooms were reserved for incoming 
Freshmen. There is a ride-and-tie process by which a man may take in 
a younger brother as a chum, and he may take in a still younger member 
of the family, so that the same room may be held in one family’s pos- 
session for six, eight, or even ten years; but the general rule is that a 
man can expect to occupy a Yard room only two or three years out of 
his university life. James Watt seems to be responsible for the difficul- 
ties which have arisen in the College housing of students: had he not 
invented steam the Corporation would not have been obliged to put in a 
heating plant to warm the entries, and, by inference, parts of the inte- 
riors of the college dormitories ; had Watt not demonstrated the advan- 
tage of hot water, bath rooms would not have been introduced into private 
houses and private dormitories, thus compelling the college dormitories 
to yield to the kingdom of the faucet. The College buildings, warmed, 
and supplied with bath rooms used in common by the occupants of several 
rooms, are nearer a student’s paradise; so that one of the present occu- 
pants of Thayer Hall claims that the rooms in that building are better 
than anything else in the College, — because that is the only place from 
which you cannot see Thayer Hall. 
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The truth 1s, that though the Yard rooms are practically always occu- 
pied, the Yard is no longer the centre of undergraduate Colloge Neigh: 
life. This is not to be explained solely by the luxury of »orhood 
the great private dormitories; side by side with the expensive suites, 
available only for the sons of rich men, will be found in those dormitories 
suites of moderate price, such that the rent to each individual is not much 
more than that of a good Yard room, and the comfort is much greater ; 
nor can it be said that Mount Auburn St. is more convenient for the 
College student than Holworthy or Matthews. One difficulty undoubt- 
edly is that the Freshman who takes a room in a private dormitory can 
keep it through his course; and further that he knows the kind of men 
who are going to be his near neighbors. On the other hand, the man 
who wishes to room in the Yard may draw four years in succession, and 
get nothing; hence a numerously signed petition has recently been sent 
in, asking that Seniors have first choice for vacant rooms in the Yard, so 
that they may have at least one year there; should this be granted, it 
means, of course, that there would be more short terms of occupancy 
than at present. College students are after all much like mankind : they 
like to live where other people live whom they know. In private dor- 
mitories men do form groups; in the College buildings it is practically 
prohibited for two, three, or four men to apply for rooms close to each 
other ; they draw a room, but not a floor or an entry. Furthermore, this 
state of things causes a money loss to the College, inasmuch as Perkins 
and Conant have for several years had vacant rooms, though the Yard 
dormitories have been filled. Various remedies have been suggested for 
this deadlock: one is to reserve particular buildings for students of a 
particular kind ; for instance, if Perkins Hall were open only to students 
of the Scientific School, they probably would fill it with a cheerful bro- 
therhood; if another building were set apart for graduate students, they 
would probably be very glad to live near each other. Another method 
would be to let rooms in groups to bodies of responsible students, who 
would agree to take the whole number and divide them among their 
party ; another method would be to reserve certain buildings or regions 
for Seniors, so that during the last year there might be an assemblage of 
men, presumably of very similar interests. The present method does 
secure a democratic equality of privilege in drawing rooms, but so long 
as there are vacant rooms in Perkins and Conant, it is plain that nobody 
would be injured by some other method of assigning rooms in those 
buildings. The Corporation has been so far impressed with the defects 
of the present system, that a committee including the principal adminis- 
trative officers of Harvard College and the Scientific School has been 
appointed to report upon the subject, and perhaps may suggest some 
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method which can be put into effect at the next regular drawing of 
rooms, in May, 1903. 


A recent publication in which Harvard men ought to be interested is 
“In Lingua Volume II, Part I, of Dialect Notes, which is devoted to a 
Vernacula.” = study of college words and phrases. From this invaluable 
pamphlet one can learn the current vernacular of Harvard College, and 
may discover how far it is a true student dialect, and how far it is pecul- 
iar to Cambridge. For instance, “ball up,” in its obvious meaning, is 
used in nearly all the colleges, and “to bone” is a virtue everywhere 
known; but the “bursar” is a privilege shared only by Columbia, and 
the “ corporation ” is enjoyed only by Harvard and Yale. There is only 
one “ Dickey” ; Harvard alone has a “ dog-wagon,” that is, a night lunch 
wagon, and “dry nurse,” or “ nurses,” in the sense of advisers. ‘“ Para- 
sang ”’ appears to be used nowhere else in our familiar sense. The term 
“roll,” applied to a crib at an examination, is accredited solely to 
Harvard. The number of peculiar Harvard phrases is small, because 
Harvard men go all over the country, and carry their phrases with them, 
while preparatory schools pick up such words, and through that channel 
they get into other colleges. An illustration of the difficulty of getting 
exact information of scientific exactness on any subject is the mistake of 
the learned editor in recording “spring exam” in place of the correct 
form “sprung exam.” Among the phrases that have the widest currency 
throughout the colleges of the country are, “bluff,” “bum,” “ bust,” 
“eampus,” “eane-rush,” “chin,” “cinch,” “eram,” “crib,” “cut,” 
“dead,” “dig,” “fiend,” “flunk,” “foxy,” “freak,” “fruit,” “ goose- 
egg,’ “grind,” “horse,” “hot dog,” “jolly,” “measly,” “mucker,” 
“peach,” “play horse,” “pluck,” “plug,” “ pony,” “ prelim,” “ pull,” 
“push,” “quiz,” “roast,” “rush,” “scrap,” “scrub,” “sheepskin,” 
“skip,” “snap,” “sneak,” “soak,” “spot,” “stiff,” “sub,” “swipe,” 
“tacky,” “trot,” “warning,” “wood up,” “work.” In many cases, 
however, these useful words are applied in a false sense, unknown to 
the usage of Harvard, as “ bone,” to wrong; “bum,” an unpretentious 
spread; “cooler,” lock-up, or pretty girl or smart person; “crush,” a 
liking for a person; “fiend,” a blockhead. Thoughtful study of this 
publication would undoubtedly much enrich our own vocabulary from 
the experience of other persons; and would furnish a guide to the 
correct use of college vernacular. 


Harvard College, with a splendid tradition of a quarter millennium, 
with scores of great names upon its Quinquennial Catalogue, with its an- 
cient buildings, with its wealth of associations, after all has done little to 
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encourage and develop personal tradition among its students. The tear- 
ing out of the rooms in Massachusetts Hall deprived the yara 
College of the heritage of association with men like John 420®stors. 
Quincey Adams and Josiah Quincy and Theophilus Ames and Nathan 
Dane; Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy have been inhabited by men like 
Charles Sumner, George F. Hoar, Robert Shaw, and Charles William 
Eliot, yet hardly an occupant knows anything of those who have preceded 
him in his own room. ‘There was a time when many of those rooms had 
transmittenda of various kinds, but the authorities in charge of the build- 
ings have systematically routed out almost everything that was indi- 
vidual: old names are painted over; old mementos have been dug out 
from under the hearths and destroyed. While early records of assign- 
ments of rooms are wanting, since 1800 there is a reasonably complete 
set of lists, and it would not be a great labor, if it were all done at once, 
to make out a list of almost all the occupants of every College room, dur- 
ing the last hundred years. After such a list has been prepared, why 
should not a panel in each room, certainly in the older buildings, contain 
a list of the occupants, with plenty of space, so that each man as he came 
in could have his name added? The result would be that men would feel 
a pride in the possession of the Sumner or the John Quincy Adams or 
the John D. Long room ; that grandsons would be interested in taking a 
room in which an ancestor had lived ; that traditions would be perpetu- 
ated, like that of Caleb Cushing in Hollis 7, and how as he sat in his 
window he was wet down by the college fire company. On the other 
hand, such a transmittendum, recognized by the College and protected 
from year to year, would be another reason for living in the Yard. The 
idea, which springs from one of the older professors of Harvard College, 
is alluring and is feasible: perhaps the expense of the panels might be 
borne either by some special subscription, or by the first occupant who 
was willing to provide such a memorial for his room ; the work of mak- 
ing the lists ought to be performed by the College itself. 


The George Smith bequest provides for three dormitories, which are 
not to be built till the fund accumulates to $450,000, which may be fif- 
teen years hence. It has been suggested that the three dormitories, which 
under the terms of the will are to be erected in a rectangle, rmperium in 
and apparently on the college grounds, might be made into ™™pero. 

a college after the English type, with its own dining hall, its own chapel, 
and with resident professors, perhaps with their families. Such an ar- 
rangement could of course be made to work only if students exercised 
some choice in renting their chambers; and the purpose would be to 
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build up a kind of community within the college community, to have men 
live together as people live together in suburban cities, because they liked 
the neighborhood and the neighbors. Another suggestion is that the new 
dormitories be studiously simple and plain, so as to provide moderate 
priced rooms within the Yard. There is, however, now standing inside 
the College gates a structure, originally intended for moderate priced 
rooms, with thick, solid walls, furnishing delightful window seats, with the 
flavor of antiquity about it: the shell of Massachusetts Hall is still solid, 
and if the old rooms were simply restored as nearly as may be, it would 
furnish one of the most attractive and well-filled dormitories in the whole 
College precinct. Something might perhaps be done toward recovering 
the names of those who have occupied rooms in Massachusetts ; a list of 
some of the most distinguished of those persons was prepared afew years 
ago by the Harvard Memorial Society, but they were not allowed to put 
it upon the building. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


It hardly needed the sight of ballooning, black gowns, floating from 
the shoulders of the academic senior class, to remind the College that 
spring was really here, for an almost unprecedented season has been 
marking its presence. By the first week in May the red of the Yard 
bricks was hidden beneath the veil of the elms, and in some corners 
violets were already growing old. Even as early as Easter the cosy cor- 
ners of Riverside were inhabited, and farther down the limpid Charles 
the rowing began on the water on the last day of February. Yet the 
enticing afternoons in the sunshine seem insufficient to draw from the 
growing interest in the perennially interesting doings of the undergradu- 
ate. Debating, chess, whist, all attract their devotees to the same place, 
the usefulness of which no one longer disputes. The membership of the 
Union has at last passed the four thousand mark ; on May 1 it was 4099 
as against 3600 at the time of our last issue. The committee of officers 
which canvassed the student body for reasons for not joining found that 
the great majority of men who had not joined had been careless or had 
forgotten: all intended to join soon. Those whose financial status pre- 
vented their joining were an extremely small minority. The annual 
election of officers of the Union resulted as follows: H. L. Higginson, 
{’55], president; R. Derby, ’03, vice-president ; O. G. Frantz, ’03, secre- 
tary. House committee: Chairman, R. Ernst, 03; secretary, D. F. 
Downs, 03; A. Ames, ’03, C. Bell, 2 M., J. A. Burgess, 04, R. A. Derby, 
05, R. S. Forbes, 2 M., W. G. Lee, 2 M., D. D. L. McGrew, ’03, H. 
Minturn, ’04, E. R. Perry, 2 L., J. B. Rorer, 3G., B. Wendell, 1 L. Mem- 
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bership committee: G. Clark, ’03, chairman; R. Abercrombie, ’03, F. L. 
Burnett, 1 M., F. W. Carpenter, 2 G., W. M. Chadbourne, 2 L., M. Fabyan, 
2 M., J. B. Hawes, 3 M., R. P. Kernan, ’03, R. W. Leatherbee, ’05, C. G. 
Reuss, 2 Dv., S. H. Wolcott, 03. Library committee: W. C. Lane, ’81, 
chairman; E. Bowditch, 703, A. Drinkwater, ’00, B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
J. H. Hyde, ’98, W. James, Jr., 03, S. A. Welldon, ’04. 

The Tuesday evenings have not failed to bring together the greater 
number of Union members for a pleasant half-hour. Mr. Copeland’s 
reading again demonstrated his mastery of his art, for the enthusiasm 
was almost unbounded. Dr. Sargent gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, comparing the physiques of college and professional athletes, old 
and new. Dr. W.S. Rainsford talked most interestingly on present day 
opportunities for the college-man’s education and ideals. These instances 
are enough to give an idea of the variety that is to be had. 

A much more general interest in the University debating is likely to 
result from the presence of the Union. The trial debate for the selection 
of the team to represent us against Princeton, which was held in the 
Common Room, aroused considerable interest. The debate itself, the 
eighth annual contest between the two Universities, took place in Sanders 
Theatre on the evening of March 26. Princeton upheld the affirmative on 
the subject, “ Resolved, that Mayor Low should strictly enforce the excise 
laws in New York city.” The Harvard team, T. H. Reed, 1 L., I. Gross- 
man, ‘02, and J. K. Clark, 3 L., excelled only in form of presentation, the 
Princeton men, A. J. Barron, 02, R. A. Blair, P. G., and R. W. Anthony, 
’02, being clearly superior in analysis of the issue and the construction of 
their case. Harvard’s main argument was founded on an alternative 
course of expediency, where Princeton at the very outset sharply defined 
the question as one of principle and not of expediency, urging that 
Mayor Low’s subjective attitude toward the law, — which was placed upon 
the statutes for enforcement, —and not the results themselves, was the 
main issue. They contended further that the question had to do only 
with the mayor’s actual attitude toward law, and that the worth or inex- 
pediency of the law itself was immaterial. Harvard argued that the 
present law is unenforceable strictly ; that it is practically irrepealable ; 
that the attempt to enforce it would fasten great evils upon the city. The 
judges were Chief Justice S. E. Baldwin of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court, Prof. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, and Chief Justice 
J. H. Stiness of Rhode Island. The Hon. J. J. Myers, ’69, presided. 
The Princeton team won their first debate after a series of seven consec- 
utive Harvard victories. 

The usual vernal wave of theatricals swept over Cambridge and depos- 
ited a few bits of driftwood in the way of posters and tunes to whistle. 
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The Pi Eta play was unusually good. The music was written by A. W. 
Denison, ’03, and the book by R. E. Edwards, ’02, and P. L. Coonley, 
03. The title, Queen Philippine, suggests the amusing insularity of the 
scene, which, with the gorgeous colors of the costumes, made an alto- 
gether satisfactory setting for the excellent acting of the principals and 
the well-trained choruses and ballets. Hydesaburo Ohashi, by his Japa- 
nese sword dance lent great interest to the production. In this dance, 
which is known by the members of noble Japanese families alone, Mr. 
Ohashi used a sword which has been an heirloom in his family for 
many hundreds of years. I. T. Cutter, 03, as MecDoolittle Mackin- 
tosh was the life of the show, and the best singing was done by A. S. 
Proudfoot, 02, as Princess Anita Philippine, and N. L. Tenney, ’03, as 
Father Chartreuse. The cast was as follows : — 


King Philippine of Tavolara . ; : 3 ° . J.C. Miller, 1 L. 
Prince Ping Pong, his Prime Minister. : ; R. Wellman, 03. 
TayKaKayKin Tumi, his secretary plenipotentiary : H. Ohashi, Sp. 
Lord Cholmondeley Chichester, a banker from Hong Kong H. F. Hurlbut, 1 L. 
MeDoolitile Mackintosh, his valet : ; ; : I. T. Cutter, 03. 
John de Breeze, an American ° ‘ : . . C. A. McCarthy, 03. 
Father Chartreuse, an Abbot . ; , : ; N. L. Tenney, ’03. 
Princess Anita Philippine, the Ward of the King . . A. S. Proudfoot, ’02. 
Mrs. Sarah Bellum, a missionary from Boston ; : H. L. Wells, 02. 
Marian Hayste, her Niece. : : ; : . F.M. Sawtelle, ’02. 


There were five performances of the play besides the dress rehearsal 
and the Graduates’ Night, April 9 and 11. The play was given in Salem, 
April 17, at the Hollis Street Theatre, on April 18, and in Cambridge, 
on April 22, 23, and 25. 

The Hasty Pudding play, Hi-Ka-Y4é, had unusually good musie, but 
the book was not better than in former years. The entire play was writ- 
ten by Malcolm Lang, ’02, whose entr’acte music last year was so popular. 
The scene was laid in the village of Spudingevik in the Arctic regions, 
moved thence to the Sheepshead Bay race-track, and finally back again 
to the North. Santos-Dumont in his terrible air-ship was an important 
factor in this protean change, and the wireless telegraph and the automo- 
bile were introduced with telling effect. W. Wadsworth, ’02, sang by 
far the best of all the show, and C. S. Sargent, ’02, furnished the most 
amusement in the character of “Con” the Sheepshead bookmaker. The 
cast was as follows: — 

Hi-Ka-Y4, of Spudingevik . : ‘ : ; . HL. Movins, ’02. 
Aurora, his daughter. ‘ , . . : . S. Waller, ’03. 
O-Mi-Yi, a faithless subject . ° . : E 3 G. S. Barton, ’03. 
Professor Lasher, a geologist . . ~ : ; . M. W. Ware, ’02. 
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Paul Revere Hall, a sportive pupil : - : . ALL. Riker, 03. 
Obadiah Ham, an unmitigated grind. a : , « Je ADin, 02: 
“Con,” a famous “ booky ” of Sheepshead. ; . C.S. Sargent, 02. 


Bella Sheepshead, as her name implies . : : . W.S. Godfrey, ’03. 
Judge, for yourself ; : ; : : : .  C. Platt, 3rd, ’02. 
Reggie, a young light of New York F - . W. Wadsworth, ’02. 
“A Reub” . : - : F : : ; . D. Gregg, 02. 


Ludwig Fitzundstartz ‘ D j -  . «© FF. Burgess, 02. 
tsche chauffeur 
Rudolph Fitzundstartz Sk A. Wall, ’02. 


Esquimaux Chorus: Men: A. C. Champollion, ’02, H. M. Gittings, 
02, D. Gregg, 02, D. W. Knowlton, ’03, J. S. Lovering, ’03, R. B. 
Ogilby, ’02, J. L. Peabody, ’03, R. S. Rainsford, 02, A. W. Swann, ’03, 
W. Wadsworth, ’02, E. C. Williams, 02. Girls: N. S. Bartlett, Jr., 
03, W. G. Bowdoin, Jr., 702, W. H. Child, ’02, A. Z. Gray, ’03, C. H. 
Krumbhaar, ’03, A. G. Rotch, 03, P. W. Thomson, ’02, R. Thorndike, 
02, H. L. Whitredge, ’03, W. P. Wolcott, ’03. 

Esquimaux Ballet: G. D. Boardman, 03, W. D. Brooks, 02, G. 
Draper, ’03, H. Lindsley, ’02, C. E. McGlensey, ’03, R. Pier, ’03. 

New York Chorus, the same as Esquimaux chorus. 

Hunt Ballet, the same as Esquimaux ballet. 

Jockeys: R. Goelet, 02, A. Iselin, 02, V. C. Mather, ’03. 

Orangeman’s Chorus: W. Wadsworth, ’02, the “orangeman.” Men: 
H. M. Gittings, 02, D. W. Knowlton, 03. Girls: G. D. Boardman, ’03, 
W. D. Brooks, ’02, G. Draper, ’03. 

Naval Officers: R. S. Rainsford, ’02, A. H. Fox, 02, A. C. Champol- 
lion, ‘02, A. S. Dixey, ’02, C. S. Sargent, 02, H. M. Gittings, ’02, J. L. 
Peabody, ’03, C. E. McGlensey, ’03, H. L. Whitredge, 03, R. H. Goodell, 
702, V. C. Mather, 03, W. W. Hoffman, ’02. 

Soldiers: A. Z. Gray, ’03, H. Lindsley, 02, R. B. Ogilby, ’02, N. S. 
Bartlett, Jr., 03, G. Draper, 03, P. W. Thomson, ’02, F. Burgess, ’02, 
C. H. Krumbhaar, ’03, F. I. Emery, 02, A. Wall, ’02. 

American Sailors: P. Bartlett, 02, E. Bowditch, Jr., 03, A. Iselin, 
02, C. W. Morris, 02, S. H. Noyes, ’03, C. Platt, 3rd, ’02, A. W. Tal- 
madge, 02, S. H. Wolcott, 03, E. Hale, 02, W. Wight, ’02. 

English Marines: D. W. Knowlton, 03, A. W. Swann, ’03, W. P. 
Wolcott, ’03. 

Were I the Thing, the burlesque on [f I were King, by H. M. Git- 
tings, 02, and J. A. Dix, 02, was used as a curtain-raiser. Its inter- 
mittent wit hardly justified its length. 

The Graduates’ Night performance was given in the club theatre on 
April 25. The other Cambridge performances were on April 26 and 28, 
and the play was given in town at Copley Hall on May 1, 2, and 3. 
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The farce Hine Partie Piquet given by the Deutscher Verein on April 
30 was the last of the four short plays given this winter, the other three 
being Mein Papa, Der Moderne Hercules, and Zu Befehl Herr Rittmei- 
ster. The cast was: — 


Mercier ; : : ‘ ; ; ; : : H. G. Schwartz, ’04. 
Chevalier von Rocheferrier . : ; 4 ‘ ‘ . T. Ybarra, ’05. 
Raymond, his son ; ‘ : : : " . £. G. Henderson, ’05. 
Rosa, his daughter. . ; ; ‘ ; ; 5 . 8S. C. Colburn, ’03. 


The membership of the Verein has more than doubled this year, owing 
chiefly to these small plays, and to the lectures which have been given 
throughout the winter by members of the German Department and Ger- 
man visitors to the University. The finances of the Verein were helped 
by the success of Der Herr Senator, the fifth annual play. Over $400 
was cleared on the public performance, and with this money a four-year 
lease of the club rooms on Massachusetts Avenue has been secured ; the 
rooms have been furnished, and a small stage and settings completed. 

The dramatis personae of the play Der Herr Senator were as fol- 
lows : — 

Senator Andersen. : ° Se . J. P. Hoguet, 04. 
Helene, his wife . : ; E E z A ‘ . S. C. Colburn, ’03. 


Agathe d : 5 : , : x : ‘ . E. B. Ahiborn, 02. 
Stephanie > their children . : : “ : e . W. H. Chase, 04. 
Oscar j ; ; 5 > ‘ : ; : . W.S. Bedal, ’03. 
Mittelbach, Agathe’s husband . : , ‘ : P. B. Robinson, ’03. 
Dr. Gehring : ; : : : ° ° : . L. G. Brooks, ’02. 
Sophie Pedzoldt . : “ ‘ ; ; ; . F. Watson, ’02. 
Dr. Steiner. ; . . ; . : ; : . W.E. Sachs, 04. 
Thekla, maid. : . : : , : P. M. Hooper, ’02. 
Josef, butler : 2 . : : : : . P. B. Olney, Jr., ’03. 


The Hasty Pudding Club elected the following officers for the second 
half year: Pres., E. Lewis, 02; vice-pres., B. Wendell, Jr., ‘02; sec., 
E. Bowditch, Jr., 03; treas., D. F. Downs, 03; xp., H. M. Ayres, ’02 ; 
chorister, M. B. Lang; librarian, J. G. Bradley, ’02.— The officers of 
the Crimson for the second half year are: Pres., R. J. Bulkley, 02; 
sec., F. D. Roosevelt, 04; managing editor, W. C. Clark, ’03; assistant 
managing editors, F. R. Dickinson, ’03, and A. F. Nazro, ’03. The fol- 
lowing men were also elected editors: C. W. Blossom, ’04, A. A. Bal- 
lantine, 04, H. De H. Hughes, ’04, A. C. Travis, "05, S. N. Hinckley, 
05. and W. Field, ’05.— At its last election the Advocate took on C. G. 
Loring, ’03, G. L. Kobbé, ’03, and E. R. Little, 04. —The Monthly 
elected H. S. Pollard and B. Wendell, Jr., 02, regular editors. 

The Freshman class dinner was held at the American House April 9. 
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B. Joy was toastmaster, and the following responded to the various 
toasts: R. W. Leatherbee, ‘ The Class ;” S. M. Hinckley, “The Press ; ” 
T. Q. Tingley, ‘“‘ The Musical Clubs ;”” R. Oveson, “ Athletics ;”” and C. L. 
Dillon, “*The Debating Club.” — The Sophomore Class dinner at the 
American House on March 31 was a great success. §S. A. Welldon was 
toastmaster, and the following men responded to toasts: C. B. Marshall, 
“ Football ;”’ J. Daniels, “ Debating ;” R. R. Alexander, “ Baseball ;” 
T. P. Lindsay, “ Crew;” E. C. Rust, “Track ;” W. R. Bowie, “The 
Press;” and J. A. Burgess, “The Class.” E. R. Little designed the 
menu.—The Juniors carried off their third class dinner as happily as 
both of the former ones, on April 10, at the American House. Lang- 
don Warner acted as toastmaster, and the men who answered were, for 
“ Athletics,” T. H. Graydon; for “ Debating,’ G. Clark; for “The 
Press,” J. A. Field; “The Union,” R. Ernst; and for ‘The Class,’ 
J. D. Clark. 

The graduating class at the Law School elected for Commencement 
officers, M. Donald, ’99, marshal, and J. K. Clark (Yale ’99), secretary. 
— The Signet elected the following Third Seven: L. Warner, R. W. 
Ruhl, R. Ernst, W. C. Clark, R. W. Child, H. W. L. Dana, G. Clark. 
The Fourth Seven was as follows: H. W. Holmes, C. A. Hartwell, G. L. 
Kobbé, F. W. Peabody, and S. C. Colburn. The honoraries were M. R. 
Brownell, ’02, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, D. S. Miller, K. Young, 1 G., A. 
A. Shurtleff. — The Memorial Society elected the following regular mem- 
bers from 1903: E. Bowditch, W. C. Clark, R. Derby, R. Inglis, W. 
James, Jr., C.G. Loring, D. D. L. McGrew, A. F. Nazro, R. Pier, L. 
Warner. Honoraries: Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, Dr. Wm. Everett, ’59, the Rev. 
P. R. Frothingham, ’86. Graduate member, Prof. William James. — The 
Christian Association held its first dinner on Feb. 24. The speakers were 
Edward Sturgis, 90, E. C. Carter, 00, Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, 
H. B. Wright, Yale, ’98, Pres. Eliot, 53, W. T. Reid, ’01, Col. N. P. 
Hallowell, 61, E. J. Wendell, ’82, G. E. Huggins, 01, Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson, [’55], O. G. Frantz, ’03.— The annual dinner of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, Harvard Chapter, took place in the Union on May 7. R. M. 
Green, ’02, presided, and the speakers were as follows: R. Ernst, °03, 
orator; A. L. Richards, 03, poet; H. Satterlee, Yale, 02, for the Yale 
Chapter, and invited members from the University of Pennsylvania and 
Princeton. 

In the fourth international chess match between representatives of 
Cambridge and Oxford against the American University players, held by 
cable in the B. A. A. house on April 25 and 26, the Americans won by 
4} games to 1} for the Englishmen. ‘The summary of play follows : — 
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. America. England. 

1. Rice (H.) . er org | Webb (C.) 0 

Beenie’ 9s 6s a ws oe Grundy (0.) . 0 

3. Sawin (Y.) 1 Davidson (O.) . 0 

i A ee a ane | Clarke (C.) . Se er ee yy 

5. Keeler (C.) . .... - %¢ j3Bateman(C.) .....2.2. $ 

Gi ROMER) sos a Ss = @ Roome (0.) . tel ee ee 
6 owe ee Total 14 


The Rice chess trophy, which has been won twice by the English uni- 
versities, will be sent to this country immediately, and will be exhibited 
at each of the four universities one month, after which it will be placed 
in the care of the B. A. A. 

Harvard won its eighth consecutive victory in the annual whist tour- 
nament with Yale, held in the Union on May 3. N.S. Kelly, ’98, and 
O. S. Bryant, Yale, 99, referred the match, the details of which follow. 
In the afternoon the games resulted thus : — 


A282 B22 8 &@ 7 
Havoard.. 1. 12 © se s BRAALAS 4—38 
NO «be wows ce ws TOO O TL 1 Zed 
In the evening : — 
138346672 
Harvard . ...e.-- 124412 0 5—15 + =# Totals — 48 
7a. ks a SS eianw ss @ 2S 2 2 12—21 — 32 


The team which represented Harvard in the annual debate against 
Yale was composed of A. A. Ballantine, 04, J. H. Holmes, ’02, and G. 
M. G. Nichols, L. S. J. H. Holmes won the Coolidge prize for the best 
work throughout the trials. W.S. Youngman, ’95, acted as coach for the 
team. The debate was on the question, “ Resolved, that the immigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers to our insular possessions should be prohibited 
by law.” Harvard supported the affirmative against the Yale team, 
R. H. Ewell, G. D. Graves, and J. G. Phillips, and won a decisive vie- 
tory, in Sanders Theatre, May 12. 

The annual Boylston Prize Speaking contest took place in Sanders 
Theatre, May 8. The following men spoke: W. H. Pitkin, Jr., ’02, 
H. W. Bynner, 02, C. G. Loring, Jr., 03, E. E. Smith, ’02, L. Warner, 
03, R. Wellman, ’03, L. P. Hill, ’03, H. W. Holmes, 03, M. Hale, ’03, 
O. G. Frantz, 03, C. H. Scovell, 03, W. C. McDermott, ’03, and S. 
Thurman, ’03. R. Wellman won the only first prize, and H. W. Bynner, 
L. P. Hill, and O. G. Frantz, won second prizes. 

The O. K. Society elected its first eight from 1903 as follows: E. 
Bowditch, A. M. Brown, R. Derby, F. G. Hall, W. James, Jr., L. Ward, 
H. L. Warner, and L. Warner. — The Pierian Sodality and Chorus and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society gave a joint concert in Sanders Theatre, 
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April 4.— The officers of the O. K. Society from 1903 are: Pres. L. 
Warner ; sec., L. Ward; treas., H. L. Warner; librarian, F. G. Hall. 
There are new dormitories at the corner of Mass. Avenue and Plymp- 
ton Street and on Boylston Street opposite the Pi Eta building. The 
Plympton Street wing of Randolph Hall has been extended, and the origi- 
nal plan for Westmorly Court is being completed. — A new naphtha 
launch is being built in New York for use at the Summer School at 
Squam Lake, N. H.— The Senior class is to give the Union a large 
clock. — The Trophy Room Committee has indefinitely postponed action 


on moving the trophies to the Union. 
D. D. L. McGrew, ’03. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The affairs of Radcliffe College have always been managed with re- 
markable prudence and sagacity. The Council have steadfastly adhered 
to the policy of maintaining and extending the instruction, the high quality 
of which is now recognized throughout the country. They have cared 
little for buildings, or surroundings, or anything else that appeals to the 
eye; indeed, some people think they have not cared enough. Gifts and 
bequests have been made to the College, and so far all expenses have been 
met by the aid of the income from the unrestricted funds ; nevertheless, 
the tuition-fees are still the main resource, and with the growth of the 
College the running expenses and the cost of maintenance must rapidly 
increase. ‘There are imperative demands for additional equipment and 
additional instruction, especially in advanced courses. The relation be- 
tween Harvard College and Radcliffe College gives to women the very 
best opportunities for graduate work, and it is of vital importance that 
Radcliffe College should be able to make a generous and assured provi- 
sion for the able and distinguished graduates of other institutions, many 
of whom have already shown their appreciation of the unequaled oppor- 
tunities of Radcliffe. The proper development of the graduate department 
demands a corresponding development of the undergraduate instruction, 
in order that the preliminary training may be of the best, and that the 
entire work of the College may be kept on a high level. This develop- 
ment means that the College needs first of all unrestricted funds. What 
Radcliffe ought to have at once is $500,000. This seems a large sum, 
but it is small in comparison with the millions poured out for educational 
purposes by generous givers in every part of the country. It is true that 
Radcliffe has never had a debt to pay or a disaster to overcome, and it 
has had no occasion to appeal to the compassion of the public. It asks 
only for the power of going on with its work as a reward for the good 
work already done. 
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The next great need of the College is a Library, for the present Rad- 
cliffe funds are inadequate to meet the growing demand for books. A 
large number of college students must always be studying along special 
lines and must have for this purpose a good working library. Radcliffe 
has already reached the limit of her present accommodations for the books 
she now owns, to say nothing of many more which must be purchased in 
the near future. Radcliffe needs at this moment more than ever before 
what it has never had, —a fireproof Library building, which shall provide 
suitable shelves and stacks for the increasing number of books, and well- 
lighted and well-ventilated spacious reading rooms. Such a building as 
this is quite beyond the resources of the Council, and may therefore well 
appeal to the generosity of some single benefactor. In view of the great 
advantages given by the Harvard Library, it will probably not be neces- 
sary to provide for a building to contain more than 50,000 volumes. 

In building up the College the Council is forced to consider the board 
and lodging of the students. The total number of students who can be 
provided with rooms in Bertram Hall, at present the only Hall of Resi- 
dence, is 25, and there are at least 200 boarding in Cambridge. The 
rest must seek rooms in private houses, where they are generally very 
well accommodated. Still, there is a growing demand on the part of the 
students for college halls during the years of their college life. $70,000 
is needed for a second hall. Mrs. Emmerton has generously offered $5000 
in order to begin a subscription for such a purpose. Fourteen such gifts 
as this would insure a second Hall of Residence. 

The Library may be said to represent the workshop of the College. 
In a day college like Radcliffe there is great need for a Students’ House 
as a centre of the life of the students when not at work. ‘They require 
a place to meet, to rest, to recreate themselves, to have their luncheons 
under suitable conditions. Their health and comfort demand this prepa- 
ration for their welfare. Moreover, their welfare demands equally such 
arrangements as have been provided for by the Vaughan House, now out- 
grown, where the Students’ Clubs can meet for intercourse, and where 
the one great social club of the College can continue its fortnightly meet- 
ings. The good democratic principle that invites all the students to the 
Idler is frustrated by the fact that the Auditorium, the largest room in 
Fay House, can hold only half of them, and that only at the risk of as- 
phyxiation. If the graduates of Radcliffe are to perform their full mea- 
sure of service to the community, they must not leave college without 
the experience which comes from college life in its best sense. It was 
estimated three years ago that $100,000 would build a Students’ Hall, 
and make a small provision for maintenance. 

The Library has received from a former student 30 odd volumes on 
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art and Italian literature ; also donations of modern French books, and 
pamphlets on United States history. The Arthur Gilman fund has been 
increased by two gifts, one of $50, the other of $100, each from a grad- 
uate of Radcliffe. $300 has been presented to the Council by the Alum- 
nae in the name of Prof. J. B. Greenough, with which Latin books have 
been purchased on the recommendation of the Classical Department. 
$600 has been contributed from other sources for the purchase of classi- 
cal books. 

During the winter the work of the Gymnasium was arranged much as 
heretofore. 215 students attended classes in Swedish gymnastics, dan- 
cing, or fencing. The Radcliffe Athletic Association held two gymnastic 
meets, in which the classes competed for the cup given last year by Mrs. 
Soule. Both meets were won by 1902. Several good games of Basket 
Ball were played in the gymnasium with outside teams. The Class 
Championship games came off in the spring, and as the teams were fairly 
well-matched the series was an interesting one; 1904 won the banner. 
On March 22, through the generous interest of Miss A. M. Homans, a 
Demonstration of Gymnastics, Dancing, and Games was given in the 
Radcliffe Gymnasium by the students of the Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, for the benefit of the Radcliffe Athletic Association. By 
this exhibition they gave the Association the pleasure of seeing excep- 
tionally good gymnastic work and added $80 to their funds. The Swim- 
ming Pool was opened on April 22. From that date regular work in the 
gymnasium was replaced by swimming and out-of-door sports, especially 
hockey and tennis. 

Ada Eliot, 90-93, has been appointed successor of the late Mrs. Re- 
becca Foster, of New York, who was known as the “ Tombs Angel.” — 
Josephine P. Peabody, 94-96, has been reappointed instructor in Eng- 
lish at Wellesley College for 1902-03. 

Marriages. Elinor Lambert, 94-96, to Hector J. Hughes; Alice M. 
Russell, "96-98, to John W. Wood, Jr. 


ALUMNAE. 


The foreign fellowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for 
1902-03 has been awarded to Frances G. Davenport, A. B. ’94, A. M. ’96. 
Beulah M. Dix, A. B. 97, A. M. ’98, and Carrie A. Harper, A. B. 96, 
A. M. ’98, have published The Beau’s Comedy, a comedy of adventure 
and romance. Edith F. Claflin, ’97, is teaching in the Prospect Hill 
School, Greenfield. Gertrude F. Hall, 98, has received a scholarship at 
the University of Pennsylvania for 1902-03. Margaret Sweeney, ’99, 
has been appointed vice-principal of the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for 1902-03. Alice B. Bacon, A, M. ’00, is to teach next year 
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at Milton Academy, Milton. Mabel Cilley, ’00, is teaching at St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Waterbury, Conn. Mary F. Gould, ’00, is teaching in 
the High School, Dedham. Elizabeth L. Brown, ’01, is in the office of 
the Boston Home Journal. Happie A. Hamlin, A. B. ’00, A. M. 01, is 
to teach at the Brearley School, New York. Sarah M. Lake, ’00-01, is 
to teach at Miss Winsor’s School, Boston. 

Clara Pomeroy Folsom, ’97, died on March 20,1902. Her death is 
the first among the members of her class and the second among all the 
Radcliffe Alumnae. Possessed of unusual good sense and good humor, 
and dearly loved by her family and friends, Miss Folsom was a young 
woman of growing force and influence. She was seriously interested in 
her chosen field; her conception of her work was distinct and true. 
The deep impression which her calm, self-poised life made upon her class- 
mates and upon her constantly increasing circle of friends will never be 


effaced. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
CLASSICS. 

The plans of the Department of the Classics for 1902-3 show a large 
offering of courses covering the various fields of literature, philosophy, 
language, history, antiquities, palaeography, epigraphy, archaeology, and 
text-criticism and interpretation. There are 47 courses and half-courses 
besides the Classical Seminary open to undergraduates and graduates. 
To these might be added the courses on Ancient History under the charge 
of the Department of History, and those in the Department of Indic 
Philology. There are no important changes in the work intended prima- 
rily for undergraduates. The policy of teaching Freshmen in larger sec- 
tions has thus far approved itself. In all undergraduate reading courses 
emphasis is laid on the literary and historical aspects of the authors rather 
than on grammatical study, while the courses in Greek and Latin compo- 
sition provide practical training in syntax. <A large proportion of the ad- 
vanced work also deals with literature and philosophy. Of the 34 courses 
open to graduates, over half were not given in the year just ended, and a 
considerable number have not been offered before in this university. The 
teaching force is strengthened by the return of Prof. Goodwin, Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Emeritus, who proposes two half-courses in the first half 
year, one on the Agamemnon and Eumenides of Aeschylus, the other on 
Aristotle’s “ Politics” and parts of tle Constitution of Athens. While 
Prof. Smith will be on leave of absence during the year, Prof. C. D. 
Buck, Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago, 
will lecture in the first half year on the Comparative Grammar of Greek 
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and Latin, and also give a General Introduction to Indo-European Phi- 
lology. The comprehensive character of the latter course makes it of 
interest to all students of language in the University. During the second 
half year Asst. Prof. H. E. Burton of Dartmouth College will offer two 
half-courses, one on the Topography of Rome, the other of a historical 
nature in which large portions of Livy will be read. Prof. Wright will 
give a half-course in Pausanias, with especial reference to the monuments 
of Delphiand Olympia; Prof. Warren a course in Plautus ; Prof. Smyth 
a half-course on the Greek Epigram; and Mr. Harris a half-course in 
which four Greek plays will be read and their influence in the art and 
drama of later times will be studied. The Seminary will be conducted by 
Professors Morgan and Howard. 

The past year has been a prosperous one for the Department of the 
Classics. In spite of the regrettable action of the Corporation in cutting 
off the University Scholarships formerly assigned to the Graduate School, 
the number of graduate students in attendance has been large. In June, 
1901, five men received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Classical 
Philology ; of these one has held a Rogers traveling fellowship during the 
past year, and has been continuing his studies in Berlin, Italy, and Greece , 
a second has been instructor in this university ; and the other three have 
taught at Bryn Mawr College, Cornell University, and the University of 
California. The requirements for the Doctorate in Classical Philology 
are serious and severe, but the large number of highly trained candidates 
presenting themselves each year and the positions open to them continue 
to give gratifying evidence of the estimation in which the degree is held. 

Clifford Herschel Moore, ’89. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Shall the degree be J. D. instead of LL. B. — The Law School Fac- 
ulty has asked the members of the Third Year Class to express their opin- 
ions as to the advisability of giving the Law School graduates Doctors’ 
rather than Bachelors’ degrees. The reasons advanced for the change 
are stated thus: “The President and Fellows of the College are about 
to consider the expediency of conferring the degree of Juris Doctor 
(J. D.) upon graduates of the Law School in place of the degree of Le- 
gum Baccalaureus (LL. B.). The Law Faculty has recommended this 
change, which was strongly favored by two successive graduating classes 
some years ago, and it is desired to know the attitude on this point of the 
present third year class. The main arguments for the change are those of 
academic propriety and uniformity. Our four professional schools, The- 
ology, Law, Medicine, and Arts and Sciences, are all graduate schools, and 
their degree is therefore a second degree. ‘Two of them confer a Doc: 
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tor’s degree and two a Bachelor’s. It seems difficult to justify this dis- 
crimination, the practice of conferring what is normally a first degree 
upon persons who have already their primary degree. The Continental 
universities which correspond to our four professional schools give the 
Doctorate in philosophy, law, and medicine. In England all who prac- 
tice as civilians are Doctors. The new law school of the University of 
Chicago, being a graduate school, will confer the Doctor’s degree if Har- 
vard decides to give that degree to the graduates in law. It is believed : 
that their example would be followed by Stanford University and Colum- 
bia.” 

The addition to Austin Hall, which has long been needed, has been be- 
gun. It will provide for the growth of the library for a long time to 
come. — Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., 82, will next autumn organize the new 
Law School of the University of Chicago. 


THE URGENT NEEDS OF THE LIBRARY. 


The Committee, consisting of Prof. E. C. Pickering, J. H. Arnold, 
Samuel Henshaw, W. C. Lane, and R. S. Morison, appointed by the Cor- 
poration to report on the needs of the Harvard Library, has issued its 
report in a pamphlet. The Report opens with the following table, which 
furnishes a compariscen between Harvard and five other leading Eastern 
colleges as to number of volumes, cost and capacity of buildings, rapidity 
of growth, and conveniences for advanced work, and is instructive, as 
suggesting how far behind other colleges Harvard is in her provision for 
housing and using her books, though still leading them all in the richness 
and value of her collections. 








Harvard. Columbia. | Yale. | Cornell.| Penn. evtiaion, 
| 
Buildings erected . .. . 1840-77-95 1897 [1845-00 1891 1891 1872-96 
Ot. « << “se, | e200 hail seamnbiinien $200,000) $725,000 
Geditp. ssc... | meee 1,000,000 350,000] 350,000 920,000] 1,200,000 
Present number of volumes . 387,000 300,000} 295,000} 255,000} 178,000} 156,000 
Current increase (annual) . 13,000 20,000; 10,000} 12,000) 15,000 10,000 
Has doubled since. . . . 1881 1894 1887 1892 1891 1890 
Has quadrupled since. . . 1861 1888 1868 1886 1883 1875 ? 
Seats inreading room. . . 374 400 180 220 200 200 
Seminar libraries in main 
building. . . . « « « _ 20 _ 8 11 15 























In regard to departmental libraries the Committee says: ‘“ No profes- 
sor in physics, zodlogy, or botany is expected to maintain a private labo- 
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ratory at his own expense ; but, on the contrary, elaborate and costly pro- 
vision is made by the University to enable him to conduct his researches. 
For the student of the humanities (to use a broad term) a costly and 
elaborate apparatus is similarly provided in the library, and conveniences 
for the efficient use of this apparatus are just as essential in the one case 
as in the other. Admirably convenient and perfect laboratory facilities 
have now been secured for most of the scientific departments that require 
them. Similarly complete equipment for the departments that use the 
library as their laboratory should likewise be provided. The Committee 
cannot insist too strongly on the importance of such provision on an ad- 
equate scale. On it, in their opinion, even more than on any increase in 
an abundant supply of well-selected books, must depend during the next 
twenty years the continuance of the primacy of the Harvard Library 
among American college libraries. It is not unlikely that some other 
college libraries may in a few years outstrip the Harvard Library in ac- 
cumulation of material; if they also surpass it in convenience of use and 
ready accessibility, Harvard loses one principal source of its attraction 
for professors and graduate students.” 

The Committee next discusses the question of discarding “dead” 
books, and reaches the conclusion that the Harvard Library must main- 
tain and administer its collections undiminished, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions. Codperation with the other great libraries in this neighborhood 
must be encouraged, and duplication avoided if possible; but any sub- 
ject which is taught or studied in this University (at least in its Cam- 
bridge departments), or is likely to be so studied, must be provided for, 
and as good an apparatus for study must be collected as the means of 
the Library allow. “A college library, let us hope, may be trusted con- 
stantly and consistently to heed the demands of scholarship, and it is to 
the great college libraries of the country that scholars must look for the 
preservation, so far as means permit, of the record material which forms 
the groundwork of university study, without depending too much on the 
coéperation of public libraries. It should also be remembered that libra- 
ries in large cities are necessarily subject to greater risk of destruction 
by fire than is the Harvard Library.” The Committee does not find that 
the present method of shelving books can be changed to advantage. 

Coming to the question of a new building on the site of the present one, 
the Committee sets forth the following needs : — 

“TI, Two or more large reading rooms, in which are to be kept general 
reference books and current periodicals, and reserved books for all the 
elementary courses and for some of the more advanced courses. 

“TI. A series of rooms of moderate size having as far as possible 
the privacy and attractiveness that belong to a good private library, one 
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or more for each of the departments that maintains or desires to main- 
tain a separate working reference library for its advanced students. Some 
of these rooms should provide the regular places of meeting for small ad- 
vanced courses. Opportunity for quiet study should also be provided for 
professors and visiting scholars. 

“TIT. A bookstack substantially like the present one, large enough to 
allow the reclassification of the library to be completed and to hold the 
accessions of at least the next fifteen or twenty years, with definite plans 
for further enlargement. 

“TV. Suitable rooms for the books on fine arts and archaeology, for 
the archives and other historical material relating to the College, for 
manuscripts, for the maps, and for other special collections. 

“'V. Convenient and ample administration rooms. 

“* We lay special stress on the second and fourth items, for these rooms 
correspond to the laboratory facilities of other departments.” 

The Committee estimates for a stack with a capacity of about a million 
volumes. The whole building, if of brick and most economically con- 
structed, would cost $644,028. But “the Committee cannot close this 
portion of its report without adding a word as to the importance of giving 
architectural distinction to the Library. Not only should the new Library 
be as perfect in plan and equipment as a wise and generous expenditure 
can make it, it should also, avoiding any display of costliness, possess a 
beauty and dignity of its own both within and without, that it may be a 
constant source of pleasure and inspiration to all who use it. Such added 
beauty and dignity will doubtless increase the cost of the building, but 
the Committee earnestly hopes that the means to make the library com- 
plete in this respect as well as in conveniences of daily service will not be 
wanting. 

““ Endowment. It is evident that a library on the scale outlined above 
will require a large increase in current expenditure over the present es- 
tablishment. ‘The present staff cannot handle the present current acces- 
sions in a satisfactory manner and the current work is falling behind. 
This is unavoidable when the accessions of the last three years taken to- 
gether almost equal the total accessions of the previous five years. No 
substantial enlargement of the staff is possible until a new building is oe- 
cupied, so that the arrears of work must continue to accumulate. But 
independently of the needs of the catalogue and order departments, the 
larger building will also require a larger staff for other purposes, and the 
expense of heating and lighting will likewise be increased. 

“The expense of administration grew during the 20 years of Mr. 
Winsor’s term of office from $23,586 in 1877-78 to $42,076 in 1898-99, 
the first year under the present librarian, an increase of over $18,500. 
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A similar increase may be expected in the near future. Funds bequeathed 
tc the College Library or appropriated to its use by the Corporation now 
yield about $24,000 a year ; the balance of about $18,000 is a charge 
on the general income of the College, and cannot be increased without 
crippling other departments. 

“Tt is, therefore, evident that if the means were at hand to erect the 
building that is wanted, the Corporation ought to have an additional fund 
of half a million to provide for an enlarged expenditure for administration, 
and that a million would be required to make the Library independent of 
the College and enable it to carry on its work easily and effectively.” 


MEDICAL SCHOOL EXPANSION ASSURED. 


Since the publication of the last number of this Magazine the success of 
the great project for enlarging and endowing the Medical School has 
been assured. By the timely gift of $250,000, Mrs. C. P. Huntington 
has rendered it possible to secure Mr. J. D. Rockefeller’s conditional sub- 
scription of $1,000,000, and thus to provide for the realization of the whole 
scheme. To Dr. W. B. Coley, of New York, a graduate of Yale in the Class 
of 1884 and of the Harvard Medical School in the Class of 1888, we are 
indebted not only for invaluable aid in obtaining Mr. Rockefeller’s great 
gift but also for his cordial codperation with Mr. C. H. Tweed in securing 
Mrs. Huntington’s generous support of our project. In recognition of the 
assistance thus rendered, the Faculty of Medicine at its April meeting 
adopted the following resolution: ‘* Resolved, That the Faculty of Medi- 
cine of Harvard University desires to place on record an expression of its 
grateful appreciation of the valuable services of Dr. W. B. Coley in secur- 
ing the financial aid which has insured the realization of its plans for the 
advancement of medical education and research.” 

The undertaking now enters upon its constructive period, and the judi- 
cious use of the money so liberally provided presents a problem demand- 
ing for its solution the most careful study and the most mature judgment 
of all concerned. The opportunity now afforded to the Harvard Medical 
School is probably unique in the history of medicine, and the responsibility 
laid upon its officers is correspondingly serious ; for, if properly utilized, 
the advantages for medical education and research, now within reach, 
should place Harvard in an unrivaled position among the medical centres 
of the world. That the Faculty of Medicine fully appreciates the respon- 
sibility resting upon it is shown by the following resolution passed at the 
April meeting of that body for distribution to the donors : “ Resolved, 
That, deeply grateful to those who have so liberally contributed to the 
cause of medical progress, the Faculty pledges itself to work with vigor, 
to the end that the funds thus generously provided may be wisely ex- 
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pended and that the Harvard Medical School may assume a position second 
to none as a centre of medical education and enlightenment.” 

The President and Fellows have already completed the purchase of the 
land on Longwood Ave. and Francis St. held by a syndicate of friends 
of the School as described in this Magazine for December, 1900, and a 
large advisory committee of the Faculty of Medicine is actively work- 
ing with the architects upon the details of the plans for the accommodation 
of the various departments of the School. It is expected that several 
hospitals will be erected upon the land belonging to the University or in 
its immediate neighborhood, all receiving from the Medical School plant 
their supply of light, heat, and power. The group of institutions thus 
codperating in the great work of medical education will constitute a med- 
ical centre of unsurpassed importance. Various educational problems 
have arisen in connection with this great increase of facilities for instruc- 
tion, but as they are still under discussion by committees of the Faculty, 
further reference to them must for the present be postponed. 


How the Fund was Completed. 


Last Commencement it was announced that J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., 
had given three buildings, to cost at least a million dollars. On Feb. 13, 
1902, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., wrote President Eliot that his father 
would contribute $1,000,000 towards the $1,765,000 required to complete 
the $4,950.000 needed to carry out the new Medical School plans, pro- 
vided the remaining $765,000 were secured on or before Commencement 
Day, 1902. On March 7, Drs. Warren and Bowditch, the committee on 
raising funds, addressed the following letter to the Corporation : — 

“To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOws OF HARVARD COLLEGE: Gentle- 
men, — We take great pleasure in forwarding the inclosed letter just re- 
ceived from Mrs. C. P. Huntington offering $250,000 for the erection of 
a building to be called, in memory of her late husband, the Collis P. 
Huntington Laboratory of Pathology and Bacteriology. This generous 
gift, taken in connection with previous subscriptions already reported, more 
than completes the sum of $765,000 required to secure Mr. J. D. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $1,000,000 for the enlargement and endowment of the 
Harvard Medical School, and thus insures the realization of our great 


project. 
“ Congratulating the University on this successful result of our efforts, 
we remain, Yours very respectfully, 


J. Cottins WARREN, 
H. P. Bowpircu.” 
Mrs. Collis P. Huntington to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College : — 
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“ 2 East Firty-sEVENTH STREET, New York, March 6, 1902. 

“THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY: Gentle- 
men, — After careful consideration of the plans which have been recently 
submitted to me for the construction of new buildings for and the equip- 
ment and endowment of the Harvard Medical School, I am happy to say 
that I have reached the conclusion that the serious and important work 
which is to be done there in connection with pathology and bacteriology 
would have most strongly commended itself to the personal interest and 
the wise judgment of my deceased husband, who was always deeply inter- 
ested in promoting opportunities for sincere and earnest work in the best 
fields of labor. I will therefore contribute the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the construction of the Pathological and Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory, and should prefer that this amount should be paid 
from time to time as the construction of the building progresses, and in 
such manner as my son, Archer M. Huntington, may approve. 

“Tt is my understanding that the Laboratory is to be known as the 
‘Collis P. Huntington Laboratory’ and so designated by a suitable in- 
scription upon the exterior of the building. 

“Trusting that this contribution will be of service in connection with 
the investigations, for the pursuit of which the Staff of your Medical 
School is so notably qualified, and that such investigations will prove to 
be of great and constantly increasing service in the important fields of in- 
quiry upon pathological and bacteriological subjects which are now being 
explored, and will ultimately contribute to the relief of all who suffer 
from bodily pain, illness, or injury, I remain, Yours very truly, ARABELLA 
D. HuntrineTon.” 

The following subscriptions have been received (to April 1, 1902) in 
addition to the offers made by Mr. John Pierpont Morgan and Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller: — Miss Mary S. Ames, $5000; Oliver Ames, $5000 ; 
C. W. Amory, $10,000 ; Anonymous, $100; Anonymous, $10,000; C. 
F. Ayer, $50; Frederick Ayer, $500; Robert Bacon, $25,000; Francis 
Bartlett, $10,000 ; Franklin H. Beebe, $1000; Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, 
$10,000; John L. Bremer, $10,000; Mrs. John L. Bremer, $5000; 
Miss Sarah Bremer, $5000; George P. Brigham, $100; Shepherd 
Brooks, $1000; Peter C. Brooks, $1000; I. T. Burr, $1000; Walter 
C. Cabot, $5000 ; Mrs. Charles P. Cheney, $250; Mrs. E. S. Cheney, 
$1000; W. Murray Crane, $5000; George F. Fabyan, $25,000; Mrs. 
William H. Forbes, $5000; Frederick Guild, Jr., $50; Charles Head, 
$1000 ; Augustus Hemenway, $10,000; Francis L. Higginson, $60,000 ; 
George Higginson, $10,000; Henry L. Higginson, $10,000 ; James J. 
Higginson, $10,000 ; John Hogg, $1000; H. S. Howe, $1000; H. H. 
Hunnewell, $12,500 ; Walter Hunnewell, $2000 ; Mrs. Collis P. Hunting- 
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ton, $250,000; C. C. Jackson, $1000; Eben D. Jordan, $5000 ; Harris 
Kennedy, $100; David P. Kimball, $5000 ; Gardiner M. Lane, $1000 ; 
Amory A. Lawrence, $1000; Elliott C. Lee, $25,000; Joseph Lee, 
$5000; Arthur T. Lyman, $5000; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Merriam, 
$2000; Ogden Mills, $5000; G. H. Monks, $1000; Mrs. Leopold 
Morse, $100; Parkinson & Burr, $1000; F. H. Peabody, $1000; 
Sumner B. Pearmain, $100; W. L. Richardson, $25,000 ; Stephen Salis- 
bury, $1000; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck, $50,000; Mrs. G. 
H. Shaw, $1000; David Sears, $25,000 ; Mrs. Knyvet W. Sears, $200; 
Miss Mabel Simpkins, $200; Francis Skinner, $5000; W. D. Sohier, 
$1000; John T. Spaulding, $10,000 ; W. S. Spaulding, $10,000 ; James 
Stillman, $100,000; Moorfield Storey, $500; Nathaniel Thayer, $25,- 
000; Mrs. Charles Van Brunt, $100; James C. White, $625; Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, $250 = $821,725: Besides interest and taxes on a 
contribution of $25,000 towards the land for the Medical School build- 
ings. 

The following gentlemen in August, 1900, bought the Francis Estate, 
and have held it with the understanding that Harvard College might at 
any time within 57 months buy it from them at cost, plus four per cent. 
per annum interest, and taxes and legal expenses: Henry L. Higginson, 
$50,000; F. L. Higginson, $25,000 ; N. Thayer, $25,000 ; T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, $25,000; Eben S. Draper, $25,000 ; Arthur A. Carey, $50,- 
000; David Sears, by Chas. U. Cotting, $25,000; W. Sturgis Bigelow, 
$25,000 ; C. W. Amory, $25,000; Charles G. Weld, by J. E. Harlow, 
Atty., $50,000; W. C. Cabot, $20,000; Joseph Lee, $25,000; Geo. 
Francis Fabyan, 510,000; David P. Kimball, by L. Cushing Kimball, 
Atty., $50,000; H. H. Hunnewell, by Walter Hunnewell, $25,000; 
Arthur T. Lyman, $25,000; Augustus Hemenway, $25,000; Alexander 
Cochrane, $25,000; Joshua M. Sears, $25,000; John Lewis Bremer, 
$10,000. 

A part of the report of Starr J. Murphy, Esq., who, at Mr. Rockefeller’s 
request, made a thorough examination of the Harvard Medical School, is 
printed on p. 521. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 


The resignation of Prof. Bécher removes from our force (but fortu- 
nately not from our companionship) a figure so identified with the teach- 
ing of French literature that graduates of the past 30 years can hardly 
dissociate that study from the inspiring personality of their genial master. 
From the small but carefully planned French Department of his creation 
has grown, little by little, a huge organization, which, manned as it is in 
the main by his pupils, the retiring senior member may well contemplate 
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with satisfaction. The void made by his departure can better be filled 
by promotions within the Department than by any call from without. 
Three such promotions have just been made, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Wright, 
and Dr. Ford having been raised to the position of assistant professor 
respectively of Comparative Literature, French, and Romance Lan- 
guages. Prof. Bécher’s general courses, French 9 and 10, will be given 
by Mr. Wright; those which were more peculiarly his own will be with- 
drawn. — A new Comparative Literature course, on “ Theories of Poetry 
in England and Germany during the Nineteenth Century,” is offered by 
Prof. Gates; one on “ Rousseau and his Influence ”’ is promised by Mr. 
Babbitt for 1903-4.— Prof. de Sumichrast, who returns from England, 


will resume his work next year. 
C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Arts and Sciences. 


The plan of the Summer Courses in 1902 is that followed for some 
years past. The Courses are under the charge of a Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Prof. Shaler is chairman. In most cases 
the Committee decides what courses shall be offered, and secures the co- 
operation of the various Departments in selecting instructors and in defin- 
ing the courses. Since the School must be self-supporting, the Committee 
is compelled, in the main, to offer courses likely to prove attractive. To 
a limited extent, more especially in Mathematics, courses are selected to 
enable students to meet college admission requirements ; but even these 
courses fulfil the prime aim of the School in offering courses “ adapted 
to the needs of teachers now in service and of those who intend to be 
teachers.” The teachers come mainly from preparatory schools, and 
women considerably outnumber men. Out of a total attendance of 767 
in 1901, 340 were from the New England States (276 from Massachu- 
setts); 167 from the other North Atlantic States; 92 from the Southern 
States; 84 from other States east of the Mississippi; 31 from the West- 
ern States (including 7 from Colorado, 4 from California, and 3 from 
Washington); and 9 from Canada. 42 of the Cuban teachers registered 
in courses of the School. One teacher came from Bermuda, and one 
from China. 

A few of the courses may be counted for a degree. These are four in 
Mathematies, one in Physics, two in Botany, two in Geology, and one in 
Geography. The demand for courses to count for A. B. or S. B. is not 
considerable, and is not growing markedly. The Departments show little 
willingness to offer courses which may be counted, or to encourage a 
policy which looks so directly towards making the Summer School a 
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summer term of the University. The Engineering Department now 
gives its courses in Surveying and Shopwork in the summer ; the Depart- 
ment of Mining, a course in Mining Operations ; and the Department of 
Landscape Architecture supplements by summer work a course in the 
Study of Plants: these sum up the present encroachment on the long 
vacation. 

Randall Dining Hall has proved a great boon to the Summer School ; 
and reception rooms for women in Phillips Brooks House are much used 
and appreciated. The Text-book Library of the Department of Educa- 
tion is very serviceable. The Excursions to places of Historic Interest 
arranged by the Summer School Committee are well attended. — The 
term of the Summer School is six weeks; and the custom is well estab- 
lished of opening on July 5 and ending Aug. 15; excepting, of course, 
when one of these days falls on Sunday. The fee for each course is $20, 
except in laboratory courses and in a few cases when two courses are 
taken in combination. As a rule students concentrate their work on a 
single course, and excellent progress is made. Members of the Summer 
School have access to the College Library, and to all necessary museums, 
laboratories, and collections. — The presence of many Cuban teachers 
pursuing separate courses provided by the University, has added pictur- 
esqueness to Cambridge life for the past two summers. Owing in part 
to the establishment of the independent Cuban government this spring, it 
is not likely that an expedition of Cuban teachers will be organized in 
1902; but it is to be expected that some of those who came before, and 
are well enough advanced in English, may return to take courses in the 
Summer School. 

The title of the courses in Physical Training has been changed to 
“ Physical Education :” the work has been considerably increased also ; 
so that a graded series of courses requiring four summers for completion 
is offered. A pamphlet of 54 pages, describing these courses, has been 
issued by the Summer School. — An interesting feature of the work in 
Education for the coming summer is a new course of lectures on various 
phases of School Organization and Administration, to be given by Supt. 
G. I. Aldrich, of Brookline ; Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield; Supt. 
C. H. Morss, of Medford; Principal R. G. Huling, of Cambridge ; and 
by J. T. Prince, Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Each 
will give five lectures. A series of ten evening lectures on Current Edu- 
cational Activities will be given by men engaged in school work. — Fifty- 
seven courses will be given; in Greek, Latin, English, German, French 
Spanish, history and government, psychology, education, art, music, math- 
ematics, surveying, shopwork, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geo- 
graphy, and in physical education. — The experiment of conducting daily 
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morning prayers in Appleton Chapel will be tried in 1902. For the first 
two weeks the two schools of Theology and of Arts and Sciences will 
unite in these services. 
J. L. Love, p 90. 
Medical School. 


There are 88 courses offered by the Medical School staff this summer. 
They cover a wide field in medicine, surgery, hygiene, bacteriology, and 
chemistry. Most of them fall in either July or August, but 13 come in 
June, after the regular work is over, and 10 are scheduled for September. 
The fees vary from $15 to $30 per course. Students and practitioners 
will be able during their attendance to combine several courses with an 
economy of time, as the hours of instruction have been established, as far 
as practicable, with that end in view. If a student desires to pursue any 
special branch of inquiry not listed in the announced courses, he will be 
assisted in making acceptable arrangements therefor. Certificates of at- 
tendance upon any of the courses will be given to students who desire 
them. For further information address the Secretary, Dr. C. M. Green, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., with whom 
students will register their names and to whom the fees for the several 
courses taken must be paid in advance. As some of the classes are ne- 
cessarily limited in the number of members, students will be received in 
the order of their application. 


Summer School of Theology. 


The Fourth Annual Session extends from July 1 to July 18. The 
general topic is Current Problems in Theology. The lecturers and their 
subjects are “ Modern Christianity,” Pres. W. J. Tucker ; “The Finality 
of the Christian Religion,” Prof. G. B. Foster; ‘“ The Authority of Jesus,” 
Prof. W. W. Fenn; “A Defense of Dogma,” Prof. G. H. Palmer ; 
“ The Study of Religions in its bearing upon the conception of the Chris- 
tian Religion and upon the practical task of the Church,” Prof. G. F. 
Moore; “ The Obscurity of Spiritual Truth,” Prof. H. C. King; 
“Studies in the Pyschology of Religion,” Prof. G. A. Coe; ‘ The Dogma 
of Creation’ and “ The Atonement,” Prof. H. S. Nash; “The Good 
Will in Ethics and in Religion,” the Rev. C. F. Dole; ‘ Intellect and 
Feeling in Religion,” Prof. Wm. James; “The Significance of the 
Death of Jesus,” Prof. Orello Cone; “'The Character of Jesus Christ,” 
Prof. F. G. Peabody. The fee for the course is $15. For details ad- 
dress the Rev. R. S. Morison, Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT. 


AT SANDERS THEATRE, 


On Thursday, March 6, Harvard en- 
tertained Prince Henry of Prussia, 
brother of the German Emperor. The 
day was dazzlingly bright, a heavy 
fall of snow the night before followed 
by unbroken sunshine giving Cam- 
bridge and the College a midwinter 
appearance. The Prince reached Bos- 
ton at 9 A. M. and was greeted at the 
Hotel Somerset by Gov. Crane, Pres. 
Eliot, and other public officers. At 
1 o’clock the Prince entered his car- 
riage at the Hotel Somerset, accompa- 
nied by Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, for 
the Corporation, and Rear-Admiral R. 
D. Evans. The second carriage was 
occupied by Baron von Holleben, h 
01, the German Ambassador ; J. D. 
Long, ’57, Secretary of the Navy; 
Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], Fellow ; 
the Hon. D. J. Hill, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. Eleven other carriages 
followed. Two troops of cavalry of 
the Massachusetts militia acted as 
military escort, and the cortege was 
joined at the Cambridge City Hall by 
Mayor J. H. H. McNamee, who wel- 
comed the Prince in behalf of the city. 
At 1.20 the procession reached Memo- 
rial Hall, where the Prince found Pres. 
Eliot, the Fellows, and the Overseers 
waiting for him. 

After a short greeting, the Prince 
was escorted into Sanders Theatre. 
At his entrance the audience rose and 
remained standing until he had taken 
his seat on the platform at the right 
of Pres. Eliot. On the platform were 
seated the Governing Boards, the 
members of the Faculties, the invited 
guests, and the Prince’s suite. Pres. 
Eliot, sitting in the old President’s 
chair, read the following address, at 
the close of which he conferred upon 
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the Prince the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

“ This occasion is unique. Twice in 
the history of the University has a 
special academic session been held to 
do honor to the President of the 
United States, making a progress 
through the country ; but never be- 
fore has this democratic University 
been called together on purpose to do 
honor to a foreign prince. Weighty 
reasons must have determined such 
unprecedented action on the part of 
this Society of Scholars. 

“ These are the reasons : — 

“‘Qur students of history know the 
Teutonic sources, in the dim past, of 
many institutions and public customs 
which have been transmitted through 
England to this New England. 

“ The Puritan origin of the Univer- 
sity makes us hold in grateful remem- 
brance the heroes of Protestantism — 
Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, and 
their kindred spirits — and the Ger- 
man princes who upheld that precious 
cause through long years of confused 
alarms and cruel warfare. The Puri- 
tan government of Massachusetts fol- 
lowed anxiously the vicissitudes of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and was in the 
habit of ordering Public Thanksgiv- 
ing to God for ‘good news from Ger- 
many.’ 

“Tn watching the social and ethno- 
logical phenomena of our own times 
we have seen that the largest contribu- 
tion which a European people made in 
the nineteenth century to the popula- 
tion of the United States came from 
Germany, and that the German quota 
was not only the most numerous but 
the best educated. 

“As University men we feel the 
immense weight of obligation under 
which America rests to the technical 
schools and universities of the Ger- 
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man Fatherland. From them thou- 
sands of eager American students 
have drawn instruction and inspira- 
tion, and taken example. At this 
moment hundreds of American teach- 
ers who cail some German university 
their foster-mother are at work in 
schools, colleges, and universities all 
the way from this icy seacoast to the 
hot Philippines. 

‘‘Our men of letters and science 
know well the unparalleled contribu- 
tions Germany has made since the 
middle of the nineteenth century to 
pure knowledge, and also to science 
applied in the new arts and industries 
which within fifty years have so mar- 
velously changed the relations of man 
to nature. 

“Our whole people have the pro- 
foundest sympathy with the unifica- 
tion of Germany. We all believe in 
a great union of federated states, bound 
together by a common language, by 
unrestricted mutual trade, by common 
currency, mails, means of communica- 
tion, courts of justice, and institutions 
of credit and finance, and inspired by 
a passionate patriotism. Such is the 
venerable American Union ; such the 
young German Empire. 

“ We gladly welcome here to-day a 
worthy representative of German great- 
ness, worthy in station, profession, and 
character. We see in him, however, 
something more than the representative 
of asuperb nationality and an imperial 
ruler. Universities have long memo- 
ries. Forty years ago the American 
Union was in deadly peril, and thou- 
sands of its young men were bleeding 
and dying for it. It is credibly re- 
ported that at a very critical moment 
the Queen of England said to her 
Prime Minister : ‘My Lord, you must 
understand that I shall sign no paper 
which means war with the United 
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States.’ The grandson of that illus- 
trious woman is sitting with us here.” 

Here President Eliot rose, bowed 
to the President and Fellows, and to 
the Board of Overseers, and remained 
standing. 

Prince Henry rose when his name 
was pronounced. 

“‘ Now, therefore, in exercise of au- 
thority given me by the President and 
Fellows and the Board of Overseers, 
and in the favoring presence of the 
friends here assembled, I create honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws Albert William 
Henry, Prince of Prussia, and Ad- 
miral, and in the name of this Society 
of Scholars, I declare that he is enti- 
tled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to this degree, and that his 
name is to be forever borne on its roll 
of honorary members.” 

The ceremony being concluded Pres. 
Eliot, the Prince, and the royal suite 
marched from the Theatre, and were 
driven to University Hall, entering 
the Yard by the Johnston Gate. In 
the Faculty Room the Corporation 
gave a luncheon in honor of the Prince. 
There were present, in addition to the 
Prince and his suite, members of the 
Governing Boards and Faculties and 
about 25 guests. 


RECEPTION AT THE HARVARD UNION. 


Soon after 3 o’clock Pres. Eliot 
escorted the Prince to the Harvard 
Union, where a reception was given 
by the students. Two platforms had 
been erected at the west end of the 
Living Room, and over each of them 
were hung German and American 
flags. The floor of the Living Room 
and the windows and doors leading to 
it from the hall were crowded. 

Pres. Eliot, Prince Henry, Admiral 
Evans, Dr. von Holleben, the mem- 
bers of Prince Henry’s suite, and 
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other guests were conducted to the 
southern platform ; Major Higginson, 
O. G. Frantz, ’02, R. C. Bolling, 3 L., 
R. M. Green, ’02, R. Derby, ’03, B. 
Wendell, 02, J. Burgess, ’04, and R. 
W. Leatherbee, ’05, occupied the north- 
ern platform. Richard Derby, ’03, 
vice-president of the Union, presided, 
and when the Glee Club and students, 
led by Frantz, had sung the first stanza 
of “Fair Harvard,” he weleomed the 
Prince in the name of the undergradu- 
ate audience and presented to him as 
“the most beloved of all Harvard 
graduates,” Major Higginson. 


Harvard’s Welcome: H. L. Higginson. 


“Your Roya. Hicuness: This 
is your house, for it is the Harvard 
Union, built by Harvard hands for all 
Harvard men, and to-day, and for as 
long as you live, you are holding our 
diploma and wearing our name, —a 
Harvard man. 

“You are welcome to our house — 
welcome as a son of the old, famous 
Hohenzollern dynasty, which has writ- 
ten many a page of the world’s his- 
tory, — sometimes by fire and sword, 
— oftener by the arts of peace. 

“You are welcome as the repre- 
sentative of a proud nation and as the 
representative and brother of a great 
Emperor, who is walking resolutely in 
the footsteps of his ancestors. 

“You are welcome as the son and 
grandson of the rulers who drew to- 
gether the many German princes and 
peoples, and thus created once more a 
German Empire. 

“ We welcome you as an admiral of 
the German navy and as the officer 
chosen to wear for the first time the 
German degree of Doctor of Engi- 
neering. 

“We remember well that both as a 
nation and as individuals we owe much 
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to Germany for its splendid literature, 
from the Nibelungen Lied, through 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and 
their generation, down to the authors 
of the present time ; for its lovely 
music from the early churchmen and 
Bach, through Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, to Brahms and Rich- 
ard Strauss; for its great achieve- 
ments in science, which have brought 
such benefits to mankind and have 
wrought such wonderful industrial vie- 
tories : and chiefly we owe you much 
for the noble example of the rich and 
many-sided manhood of the German, 
race. 

“Each year our students flock in 
large numbers to your universities in 
order to learn your language and to 
study under your teachers ; and your 
countrymen and women come hither 
to cast in their lot with our fortunes 
and mix their blood with ours. 

‘“‘We never forget in our struggle 
for national existence one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, Baron Steuben, 
a high officer of your great ancestor, 
Frederick the Great, rendered us valu- 
able service by teaching and training 
our officers and our men. 

“We gladly acknowledge to the 
person of your Royal Highness our 
debt for all these German gifts. 

‘And what can we give you in 
return ? 

“We have offered to you the free- 
dom of our dear old University, with 
its pleasant yard and buildings, and 
the hearty greetings of our college 
officers and teachers, and yet more. 

“ Here are our jewels — these young 
citizens of the republic of learning, 
literature, art, science, a republic lim- 
ited to no country, — the future citi- 
zens of the United States of America 
— fresh, strong, hopeful, earnest, true, 
— like yourselves, ready for war, if 
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need be, but always striving to pre- 
vail through peace — meaning to work 
for the welfare of their fellow-men, 
and believing in the eternal power 
and goodness of God. 

“We all offer to you our greeting 
and our friendship and once more we 
bid you welcome to our house, and we 
ask of you your friendship and your 
presence among us again — and mean- 
while we bid you godspeed.” 

As a specimen of local singing, the 
whole body of students gave “Hard 
luck for poor old Eli!” with immense 
vigor. 

Vice-President Derby next intro- 
duced R. C. Bolling, L.3, as spokes- 
man for the students. His address 
follows. 


The Spirit of Harvard: R. C. Bolling. 


“Your Royal Highness knows to- 
day the welcome of Harvard. It is no 
mere general welcome from several 
thousand young men of the United 
States moved now by an impulse felt 
through the whole American people. 
Our welcome is more personal, the 
welcome of an institution of which 
your Royal Highness is an honored 
guest, and nowa member. The letter 
of this membership the President and 
Fellows have conferred. The spirit 
of such membership the students of 
Harvard would now impart. 

“This spirit has no counterpart in 
the universities of Germany. It is 
unlike the spirit of the English uni- 
versities. Harvard is neither a group 
of professional and technical schools 
nor a collection of colleges. The heart 
of Harvard is her one college, round 
which gather the Schools of the Uni- 
versity. The spirit of the College is 
dominant in the University. The Uni- 
versity tempers and keeps tolerant the 
spirit of the College. Among the stu- 
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dents of Harvard University four out 
of every five are sons of Harvard Col- 
lege. They must shape the spirit of 
Harvard University. But the mould is 
better for the marks left by true sons 
of other colleges become good sons of 
Harvard. 

“ The spirit of membership in Har- 
vard University is an allegiance, sim- 
ple and deep, like the loyalty of a 
man to his house and to his country. 
Broader than one, less broad than the 
other, it is made up of the same ele- 
ments, — love and duty. This love we 
bear to Harvard is at best but poor 
return for the good we have had here. 
The best fruits of years that tell most 
in our lives we owe to Harvard Uni- 
versity, — the associations of familiar 
places, the recollections of pleasant 
times, the memories of good friend- 
ships. She has given high ideals that 
rise from continual inspiration, fixed 
resolves that grow through steadily 
strengthened purposes, and the power 
to do that comes from having tried 
often and failed and tried again. In- 
dividuals and not the State have made 
Harvard University. Men of Har- 
vard have made provision for our needs 
and pleasures with unselfish care and 
sacrifice. Teachers of Harvard have 
given us without stint their labor, and 
interest, and sympathy. And nowhere 
has any one ever counted the cost or 
reckoned the return. 

“Tt is our grateful duty te make her 
such return as we can. Houses and 
lands and books and money, those who 
have, will give her. But few of us 
can ever make great gifts to her. We 
must pay her obligations to this 
country and its people. She has 
given her bond to the nation for 
large public usefulness. And we must 
pay that bond, as other Harvard men 
have paid it, through times of peace 
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and war. We must each meet her 

debts with simple, quiet service in 

needs great or small. We may not 
tender for this payment mere learning 
or noble dreams. 

‘** Those love her best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do.’ 
“JT said our college spirit had no 

counterpart in the universities of Ger- 

many. It has —the spirit of the 

Fighting Corps. We are a Fighting 

Corps. We fight with shams and in- 

tolerance and untruth, for truth and 

tolerance and simplicity. We fight 
wherever we are until we die, for the 
honor of Harvard’s traditions, with the 
backing and encouragement of all Har- 
vard men. The Harvard Union is the 
house of the Corps, Harvard’s ‘ house 
of friendship.’ Here every Harvard 
man finds fellowship and support. 
“Such is the spirit of the institution 
to whose membership we welcome your 

Royal Highness, Prince Henry.” 

The next speaker was R. M. Green, 

’02, who read this poem. 


To the Teuton People: R. M. Green. 


Hail to thee, Mother of Nations, 
Breeder of stalwart men ! 

Hail to the Prince thou sendest 
To greet our people again ! 

We lay claim as thy children, 
Cradled by thy strong hand, 

From the day when our sires went over 

the sea 

To dwell in the Briton’s land. 


Angle and Jute and Saxon, 
Mighty of heart and limb, 
Fed with the breath of the north wind, 
Warriors untamed and grim, 
Boldly they came and fiercely, 
Down from the stormswept main : 
And the Pict and the Scot and the 
woaded Celt 
Went up to the battle in vain. 
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They were a Teuton people, 
Stoutest of English stock — 
Puritans, fearless of peril, 
Stanch as our granite rock — 
They that brought through the ocean 
The faith of a German creed, 
And the freedom to worship their 
fathers’ God 
And to go where his truth should lead. 


They were the folk who founded 
A school in a savage land, 
To train their youth to God’s labor, 
To serve him with heart and hand : 
Harvard has taught our fathers, 
Bred to her sturdy way ; 
And true to the Teuton spirit still 
She is breeding their sons to-day. 


Look to the Teuton scions, 
Clean-limbed and tall and fair, 
Pith and thew of the nation, 
Level-eyed, keen to dare ; 
Theirs is the strength of battle 
To strike for the just and the right, 
And ours is the dauntless Teuton 
breast 
That joys in the goodly fight. 


We are a Teuton people, 
Home-keepers in time of peace, 
Soldiers when wrong is to punish, 
Rovers o’er seven seas, 
Sailors that love the driving 
Of salt sea-foam in the face, 
For the dash and roar of the surging 
sea 
Is the song of the Saxon race. 


We are a Teuton people, 
Proud of our olden kin, 
Still is our spirit steadfast, 
Loyal our heart within : 
Eagle to eagle answers 
From frozen summits gray, 
And the youngest imp of the dragon 
brood 
Shall rise in the West and say : 
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Hail to thee, Mother of Nations, 
Breeder of stalwart men ! 
Hail to the Prince thou sendest 
To greet our people again ! 
Hail to the Prince of sailors 
That comes with the pledge of youth 
From the land of the lusty German 
race 
To the land and the college of 
Truth ! 
After more cheers, Prince Henry 
rose and spoke as follows : — 


Prince Henry’s Reply. 

‘*Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 
During my short stay in Cambridge I 
have found fully all that I expected, 
except one thing, of which I have 
heard sometimes. Where is your Har- 
vard indifference? I can only state 
the fact that I met with just the con- 
trary, namely, enthusiasm, strenuous- 
ness, and serious idealism. 

“To be sure, if that is the real sen- 
timent here, I had already met the 
true Harvard spirit before I came to 
Cambridge, when I met in Washington 
the noble Harvard graduate who has 
brought honor alike to Harvard and to 
the country. Let us not forget him in 
our gathering, and as I have been for 
two hours a Harvard man myself I 
propose, in old Harvard fashion, three 
times three hurrahs for Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 

The cheers having been given, the 
Glee Club sang “Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” During the singing a mes- 
senger opportunely appeared bringing 
a telegram, which was handed to the 
Prince, who presently rose and an- 
nounced that the telegram contained a 
greeting from the German Emperor, 
which he read. The translation fol- 
lows: “Henry, Prince of Prussia, 
Harvard University, Cambridge: I 
congratulate you upon receiving to- 
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day the honorary degree of Harvard 
University, the highest honor which 
America can bestow. May the copies 
of the examples of German art and 
German civilization which I transmit 
through you be to the professors as 
well as to the young academicians an 
incentive throughout their lives and 
an inspiring example in the pursuit of 
German ideals and in the striving for 
all that exalts and is lasting. Wut- 
LIAM.” 

Major Higginson called for cheers 
for the German Emperor, after which 
the meeting broke up. During the 
next hour Pres. Eliot took the Prince 
to the new Architecture Building and 
to the Gymnasium, and at 4.30 they 
reached Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg’s 
house, No. 7 Ware Street, where a 
reception was given by the 


GERMANIC MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 


Besides the visitors, the deans of 
the various schools and chairmen of 
departments, about forty persons, in- 
cluding members of the Association, 
were present. 

In the absence of the Hon. Carl 
Schurz, A ’71, H. W. Putnam, ’69, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Association welcomed the Prince 
and described the origin, purpose, and 
growth of the Germanic Museum 
Association. When he finished, the 
Prince said: “Allow me, in a few 
words to thank you for the kindness 
which you have shown me here, and 
to tell you that the United States has 
been closely watched from the other 
side during the last year. We are 
aware of the marvelous industry which 
has brought your country to its posi- 
tion, and we also are aware of the 
existence of the Germanic Museum 
Association, and especially has His 
Majesty the German Emperor, my 
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brother and sovereign, whom I have 
the honor to represent here, kept his 
eye upon it. He has ordered me to 
hand over to you these photographs of 
reproductions of monuments which are 
going to be reproduced in casts. The 
work, if I may say it, is just in its first 
stages. The casts are now being made, 
and it will be about four months be- 
fore the German Emperor is able to 
send them and put them into your 
hands. May I not, then, offer these 
to you, President Eliot?” and he 
handed to Pres. Eliot the portfolio of 
photographs. Continuing, the Prince 
said: “It is meant for the welfare, of 
course, of the nation, as well as of the 
University,” and this remark was ap- 
plauded. 

Pres. Eliot said in response: ‘* We 
wish to acknowledge our sincere thanks 
for this splendid gift from your bro- 
ther and sovereign. We feel that he 
is acting in this respect in full accord 
with the American methods of pro- 
moting education. He has given us 
an endowment, and this University is 
constructed on the endowments of 
friends. I need not say that such a 
practical endowment as this will be 
of the highest value. It will not only 
teach the history and development of 
the German people, but will also serve 
as an illustration of the nation’s intelli- 
gence, power, and progress. And, as 
Mr. Putnam has already said, we trace 
our lineage back to yours, and we 
know that this collection which his 
Majesty the Emperor has given us 
will represent to the people of Cam- 
bridge the ancient arts of Germany, 
whose civilization was developed even 
before the white man had obtained a 
footing upon these shores. Will you 
have the kindness to carry to your 
brother the most hearty thanks of 


Harvard University for these valuable 
contributions to its collections.” 

When the President ceased speak- 
ing, Prince Henry, as if moved by a 
sudden impulse, stepped forward, and 
grasping the President’s hand, ex- 
claimed: “I hope it will promote 
good feeling between the two nations.” 

“Tt cannot do otherwise,” replied 
the President, “ and this good feeling 
rests on common stock, on common 
motives and ideals. Many of the Ger- 
man ideals will doubtless be expressed 
in this collection, in the works of art 
which your sovereign is going to ex- 
hibit here in Cambridge for centuries 
to come.” 

There then followed an informal re- 
ception for half an hour, during which 
the guests were presented to the 
Prince, and refreshments were served. 
At 5.30 the Prince took leave, and re- 
turned to Boston. From first to last, 
nothing occurred to interrupt the 
smooth carrying out of the program. 
It was reported later that no single 
incident of his American trip so im- 
pressed him as the reception by the 
students in the Harvard Union. 

Prof. M. H. Morgan, marshal of the 
academic ceremonies, appointed the 
following aides : Henry Parkman, ’70, 
Barrett Wendell, ’77,G. M. Lane, ’81, 
W. C. Endicott, ’83, A. C. Coolidge, 
’87, B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, G. W. Cram, 
88, C. B. Gulick, ’90, W. F. Harris, 
91, G. C. Lee, Jr. 94. Twelve of 
the younger instructors acted as ushers 
at Sanders Theatre, viz.: Messrs. M. 
M. Skinner, W. W. Lawrence, W. H. 
Reed, L. J. Demeter, W. S. Kendall, 
C. J. Kullmer, G. H. Chase, F. L. 
Kennedy, J. G. Hart, E. R. O. von 
Mach, P. la Rose and C. H. Ashton. 
Fifty Seniors and Juniors served as a 
“ body guard ’’ to the Prince. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM’S GIFT. 


An examination of the portfolio 
brought by Prince Henry shows that 
Emperor William’s gift to the Ger- 
manic Museum includes reproductions 
of 25 different works, dating from the 
11th century to the 18th. The oldest 
is the bronze door of the Cathedral at 
Hildesheim, the earliest German work 
of this kind in existence, made under 
Bishop Bernward in 1015. In sixteen 
panels are represented crudely but 
strongly and vividly scenes from Gene- 
sis and the life of Christ. Then follow 
several specimens of the first classic 
period of German art (13th century). 
Among them are the Early Gothic 
portal of the vestry of the Church of 
our Lady at Treves and the entire 
large and elaborate Golden Gate of 
Freiberg Cathedral, the most charac- 
teristic work of German portal sculp- 
ture of that age, containing many fig- 
ures of Apostles and other biblical 
characters, while in the gable is repre- 
sented the Adoration of the Magi. 
Next is the reredos from the West 
chancel of the Cathedral at Naumburg, 
containing reliefs and statues ; further 
ten statues representing the founders 
of this cathedral and erected by Bishop 
Dietrich about 1250 ; they are charac- 
teristic specimens of the portrait sculp- 
ture of the age. The Late Gothic is 
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represented by an elaborate specimen 
of wood carving from the Cathedral at 
Ulm, made in 1468. The transition 
period isrepresented by Peter Vischer’s 
bronze tomb of St. Sebaldus at Nu- 
remberg, completed in 1519, and con- 
taining hundreds of small figures, 
among them an excellent portrait- 
statue of the artist himself. The 
end of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century are represented by 
the masks of Dying Warriors over the 
doors of the Berlin Arsenal and by the 
colossal bronze monument of the Great 
Elector in the same city, all by An- 
dreas Schlueter. Finally, there is the 
marble statue of Frederick the Great, 
made by Gottfried Schadow in 1793. 
The casts are expected in Cambridge 
before the end of the term, and will 
be immediately installed in the Old 
xymnasium, which the Corporation 
have assigned for the present to the 
Germanic Museum. 

The Swiss Federal Government has 
also munificently promised the Mu- 
seum plaster casts of representative 
Swiss works from the National Mu- 
seum, Zurich. It is hoped that the 
Seandinavian and Dutch branches of 
the Germanic race may soon be repre- 
sented. The word “Germanic” was 
purposely chosen as being so compre- 
hensive as to embrace them and other 
offshoots from the single great stock. 





ATHLETICS. 


The spring athletic season has been 
one of great activity. Apart from the 
beginning of rowing, baseball, and out- 
door track work, there has been unusual 
interest in the smaller branches. Such 
teams as the hockey and basket-ball, 


although not so successful as others 
have been, gave opportunity for rat- 
tling good sport to their followers, 
thus accomplishing the purpose of all 
true athletic effort, notwithstanding 
various contentions to the contrary. 
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Dockep. 


After a not particularly brilliant sea- 
son the Hockey Team gained the right 
to play in the championship series with 
Yale by defeating Princeton in New 
York, March 1. The score was : Har- 
vard 6, Princeton 3, and the goals were 
made as follows : Harvard, Capt. Win- 
sor 4, Foster, Pruyn; Princeton, Pur- 
nell 2, McAlpin. In the first game of 
the final series, played March 14, the 
two teams lined up as follows: Har- 
vard — Pruyn, f., Winsor, f., Foster, f., 
Rumsey, f., Penhallow, ec. p., Carr, p., 
Manning, g. Yale — Snow, f., Ostby, 
f., Stoddard, f., Potter, f., Hitchcock, 
ec. p., Ward, p., Stern, g. Through the 
brilliant work of Stoddard for Yale, 
Harvard was defeated by 5 goals to 3. 
Yale also won the championship by 
beating Harvard in the final game 
March 15, by the score of 4 to 1. For 
Harvard, throughout the series, the 
best work was done by Capt. A. Win- 
sor, 02, and Carr, 04. 


Rowing. 


The spring season of class rowing, 
although much shorter than usual, was 
of exceptional interest. Shortly after 
the mid-year examinations, the class 
crews at the Weld and Newell clubs 
began-work on the machines. On Feb. 
28 the Newell Junior crew got the first 
eight on the river, and from that time 
on, owing to the unusually favorable 
spring, the rowing was continuous. It 
was due partly to this opportunity 
and partly to the securing of graduate 
coaches for each crew that the stand- 
ard of the work was somewhat better 
than in former years. At the Weld, 
the Seniors were coached by H. Ban- 
croft, 98 ; the Juniors by W. E. Ladd, 
’02, and the Sophomores by H. A. Wad- 
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leigh, 00, who coxswained the Uni- 
versity crews of 99 and 1900. The 
Newell had as coaches, for the Seniors, 
R. Boardman, ’98 ; C. L. Harding, ’00, 
for the Juniors, and J. Lawrence, 01, 
for the Sophomores. The Newell Law 
School crew had no coaching except 
two or three days’ work by J. H. Per- 
kins, 98. There was no Law School 
crew at the Weld. 

In the preliminary races on April 9 
the Weld crews won all three, thus 
reversing the results of last year. The 
Sophomore Weld crew, stroked by Dil- 
lingham, set a 38 stroke and drew rap- 
idly away from their unsettled Newell 
rivals, who had lost two of their men 
only a day before the race. The race 
was not particularly close, the Weld 
winning by 2} lengths in 9m. 49s. The 
next race, between the Junior crews, 
was started at 6.30 Pp. M., when it was 
nearly dark. The Weld crew took the 
lead immediately, rowing 33 and 34 
to the Newell’s 30 and 31, and at 
the bridge was a length ahead. Then 
the Newell crew gained slowly until, 
a quarter of a mile from the Cottage 
Farm bridge, the two crews were even. 
Then the Weld crew stole a lead of 
half a length by a well-timed spurt, 
and when the Newell ran up the stroke 
it was too late, for, although they 
gained so fast that they passed the 
Weld a yard beyond the line, the 
Weld crossed the finish line a foot in 
the lead. The time was9m. 44s. The 
race between the Seniors was decid- 
edly uninteresting, the Weld winning 
by 3} lengths in 9 m. 59s. 

The following Friday, before the 
final class-championship race, the three 
Newell crews rowed a consolation race, 
the Seniors winning by half a length 
from the Juniors, in 9m. 28s. The 
Sophomores were last, byalength. Soon 
afterward the three Weld class crews 
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and the Newell Law School crew lined 
up at the Cottage Farm bridge for the 
start. The Seniors had the outside, the 
Law School next, the Sophomores next, 
with the Juniors next the wall. The 
Sophomores, rowing a short 38 and 40, 
pulled away at the start and led until 
the Seniors passed them, followed by 
the Law School, just above the bridge. 
The lawyers were rowing a long and 
very powerful stroke, ranging from 31 
to 32; and a quarter of a mile below 
the bridge, without raising the stroke 
more than half a point, they pulled it 
through the water a bit harder and in 
ten strokes covered the half-length of 
the Seniors’ lead. Thence on to the 
finish, it was a ripping struggle on the 
part of the Seniors to catch the Law, 
but at the finish, the older men were 
half alength ahead, in the record time 
for the course of 9m. 15s. The Jun- 
ior crew, 150 yards before the finish, 
put up the stroke very high, and gained 
a full length and a half on the leaders, 
being a bare length behind the Seniors 
and half a length of open water in front 
of the Sophomores. As the Law School 
crew did not represent one class, it 
could not be awarded the class cham- 
pionship, which was given to the Sen- 
iors, but the lawyers were given their 
oars and the record. The crew rowed as 
follows : Stroke, S. Cunningham; 7, R. 
Swaim ; 6, F. R. Swift ; 5, Anderson; 
4, Perkins; 3, Duffy; 2, Howe; 
bow, R. C. Bolling. The Senior cham- 
pions rowed as follows: Stroke, G. 
Bancroft; 7, R. S. Francis; 6, W. 
Shuebruk ; 5,C. C. Colby; 4, B. Co- 
vel; 3, A. H. Morse ; 2, E, P. Rich- 
ardson ; bow, L. G. Brooks. 

On the following Monday the Uni- 
versity squad started work under 
Head-coach F. L. Higginson, Jr., ’00. 
Besides Capt. Bullard there were re- 
tained on the squad the following men: 
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Law School, Cunningham, Swift ; 
1902, Bancroft, Colby, Covel, Francis, 
Gregg, Shuebruk, Smith; 1903, Ayer, 
Derby, Foster, Hartwell, James, Mc- 
Grew ; 1904, Dunbar, Lloyd, Phillips, 
Sanger ; coxswains, E. W. C. Jackson, 
"02, Otis and Ivy, both 1904. 

The squad has been graded into two 
eights as nearly equal in strength as 
possible, and these have rowed to- 
gether each day. It looks as if the 
crew would be a few pounds lighter 
than usual, with no gain in quickness 
or skill. 

An unusual impetus has been given 
to club rowing by the action of the 
rowing authorities in accepting the 
challenges from Annapolis and Cor- 
nell. The first Weld will row against 
Annapolis on the Severn,while the first 
Newell losers will row Cornell second 
crew at Ithaca. 

The outlook for a good Freshman 
crew is good. The squad shows a 
promising eagerness, and although 
there are few big men, there is plenty 
of life and snap. The Freshman in- 
terclub races resulted, as usually, in 
a complete triumph for the Weld 
elub. This was the first real test of 
the ability of Wray as a coach, and 
if it may be taken as a criterion, he 
will prove entirely satisfactory. On 
April 29 the Freshman race was rowed 
down stream at 5.30 o’clock. There 
were three crews from each club ar- 
ranged in pairs, the first crews out- 
side, the seconds next, and the thirds 
next the wall, with the Newell crews 
inside in each pair. After a poor 
start, in which 7 in the first Newell 
jumped his slide and the “ Veritas” 
tried to climb aboard the “John Har- 
vard,’’ the crews got off well together, 
the second Newell taking the lead 
with a 38 stroke. At the bridge the 
first Newell and the first Weld were 
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practically even with the second New- 
ell, the second Weld being half a 
length back. Tho third crews were 
out of the race from the start. Shortly 
before the finish the first Newell was 
leading, when the second Weld by a 
beautiful spurt passed them, the first 
Weld repeating the feat at the finish ; 
so that the order was second Weld, first 
Weld, first Newell, second Newell, 
third Weld, third Newell. Time, 10m. 
34s. The Freshman squad was picked, 
and started work immediately under 
H. Bancroft, 98. The following men 
were retained: Abbott, Bowditch, 
Eayrs, W. S. Hall, S. B. Hall, Heard, 
Joy, Lamson, Lawson,Leaycraft,Locke, 
McLeod, Mills, Moot, Nice, Ober, Rich- 
mond, Swaim, Tew, Webster, Chase, 
M. H. Green. On May 2 this squad 
was divided into two eights as fol- 
lows: Stroke, Richmond; 7, Lawson; 
6, Lamson; 5, Locke; 4, Ober; 3, Swaim; 
2, Webster; bow, Moot; cox., Chase. 
Stroke, Tew; 7, Abbott; 5, Leayceraft; 
5, Mills; 4, L. B. Hall, W. S. Hall; 
3, Nice; 2, Joy, Heard; bow, Eayrs; 
cox., Green. 

It is possible that the winner of the 
race on May 14 will row Annapolis 
May 24, and the loser against the 
Cornell second crew and asecond crew 
from Syracuse. But this is not defi- 
nitely settled. 


Baseball. 


Up to this time (May 10) the base- 
ball outlook is not bright. The place 
which W. T. Reid, ’01, filled so well 
for three years is still a vacancy. R. 
R. Kernan, ’03, who has at times 
shown improvement, is yet so far be- 
low Reid’s standard that it is probable 
that the other end of the battery — 
namely, W. Clarkson and A. Stillman, 
703 — will not reach its former stand- 
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ard of efficiency. O. G. Frantz, ’03, 
who played an unusually brilliant 
game at first base last year, is now de- 
clared ineligible by the Athletic Com- 
mittee. He played professional ball 
some years ago. It is fortunate for 
the team that this inadvertence was 
discovered so early in the season, al- 
though the position is proving as great 
a problem as that of catcher. Ran- 
dall, 05, has been tried on the base 
since Captain Wendell, who was filling 
the position, has returned to the out- 
field. Randall’s playing is very faulty, 
but as he has shown batting ability at 
times, he will be given a thorough try- 
ing out. With this one exception, 
there is promise of a fast infield. 
Matthews, ’05, has shown remarkable 
speed at short, and will probably earn 
the place, leaving second to Coolidge, 
02, and third to Carr, 04. Captain 
Wendell, W. B. Wood, ’02, and _pos- 
sibly H. D. Kernan, ’05, will compose 
the outfield with either of the pitchers, 
Although as a team the play has 
been listless and ragged, all the games 
have been won, viz.: — 
April 5. H.,5; Univ. of Maine, 4. 
2. H.,11; Virginia, 7. 
15. H., 13; Annapolis, 7. 
17. H., 17; Annapolis, 5. 
19. H., 14; West Point, 4. 
22. H.,6; Bates, 2. 
25. H.,4; Dartmouth, 2. 
29. H., 13; Exeter, 2. 
May 1. H.,3; Amherst, 0. 
3. H.,9; Colby, 1. 
5. H., 2; Andover, 0. 
7. H.,8; Brown, 1. 
10. H.,9; Holy Cross, 5. 
13. H.,7; Williams, 2. 
17. H., 8; U. of Penn., 5. 
Beside the games already played, the 
schedule includes Holy Cross, Wil- 
liams; Lehigh, Cornell, Illinois, Bow- 
doin; Pennsylvania, June 14, and 
Yale, June 19, all at Cambridge ; 
Princeton at Princeton, June 11; Yale 
at New Haven, June 24; and as usual, 
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in ease of a tie, Yale at New York, 
June 28. 

The Freshman baseball team pro- 
mises well, for all the men are hard 
workers, and some of them have abil- 
ity. Although the squad is weakened 
by the loss of Randall, 1 b., H. D. Ker- 
nan, 2 b., Matthews and Greenough, 
ss., who have been taken on the Uni- 
versity squad, there is still pretty 
good fielding material, and the batting 
may be developed. ‘The base running 
and sliding are good, and team work 
in the infield is developing slowly, 
The weakest place in the team will be 
the battery ; for although Mason is a 
fair back-stop, his throwing to bases is 
unsteady, and none of the three pitch- 
ers is particularly good. The follow- 
ing are on the squad: Pitchers — 
Smith, Tuckerman, Timmins ; catch- 
ers— Mason, Elkins ; infield — Bol- 
ton, Carey, Sanger, Mitchell, Robeson, 
Miller; outfield — Colby, Adams, Fox, 
Randall, Maguire, Souther. 

The Freshman schedule is as fol- 
lows : April 23, Brookline High; April 
24, Cambridge Latin; April 30, Bos- 
ton Latin ; May 1, second nine; May 
3, Dean Academy; May 7, Hopkinson; 
May 10, Groton, at Groton; May 14, 
Exeter, at Exeter ; May 15, second 
nine; May 17, St. Mark’s, at South- 
boro; May 21, Brown ’05; May 24, 
Yale ’05, at New Haven; May 29, 
Noble’s ; May 31, Yale ’05, at Cam- 
bridge. The schedule for the second 
nine is as follows: Adams Academy, 
Cambridge Latin, Freshmen, Groton, 
Roxbury Latin, St. Mark’s, All-Leiter 
Team, Exeter, Boston Latin, Dean 
Academy, Andover, Somerville High, 
and (May 29) University of Maine. 

The usual series of scrub baseball 
games for the cups given by Joseph 
Leiter, 91, is played this year by the 
following teams: Incognitos, Anti- 
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fussers, Butter-fingers, Easy Marks, 
Goups, Egyptian Deities, Boers, Dope- 
heads, Boiler-makers, Lobsters, Bats, 
B. B’s, Anythings, Strikers. The final 
game was won by the Boers vs. Any- 
things, 25 to 17. 


Crack Team. 


Capt. Willis has one of the best 
track and field teams that Harvard 
has had. ‘There are few particularly 
bright stars, but the general average 
of the work is very high. This does 
not by any means insure us a victory 
over Yale in the Dual Games, since 
Yale’s team is also above the average. 
Capt. Willis, W. A. Schick, ’05, and 
F. B. Scheuber, ’05, are all doing con- 
sistently fast work. In the University 
games on April 11, the winners of 
firsts were: 120 yards hurdles, J. G. 
Willis, 02; 100 yards dash, W. A. 
Schick, ’05; 880 yards run, D. Du Bois, 
03 ; 440 yards run, G. Fry, 704; 220 
yards hurdles, J. G. Willis, ’02 ; 220 
yards dash, W. A. Schick, 05; mile 
run, H. S. Knowles, 02; two-mile 
run, W. A. Colwell, 1 G.; putting 
16 pound shot, J. Q. Tingley, ’05; 
high jump, N. F. Glidden, 03 ; 
broad jump, J. H. Shirk, ’02 ; throw- 
ing 16 pound hammer, W. Piper, ’03 ; 
pole vault, R. G. Hall, 704. 

The Class championship meet on 
May 3 resulted in a victory for the 
Seniors, who led their nearest com- 
petitors, the Juniors, by 8} points. 
The summary of events follows : 

First place, 5; second, 2; third, 1. 


1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
120 yds. hurdles, 5 1 2 0 
100 yds. dash, 0 2 1 5 
880 yds. run, 7 1 0 0 
440 yds. run, 0 5 2 1 
220 yds. hurdles, 5 0 1 2 
220 yds. dash, | 2 0 5 
Mile run, 1 2 5 0 
Two-mile run, 5 3 0 0 
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16-Ib. shot, 0 0 8 0 
High jump, 0 53 0 23 
Pole vault, 0 0 23 53 
Broad jump, 8 0 0 0 
16-lb. hammer, 3 5 0 0 
Totals, 35 26} 213 20§ 


In the Pennsylvania relay carnival 
on April 26, the Harvard one-mile 
team won, breaking the intercollegi- 
ate record, made by Harvard, by 14 
seconds, and equaling the world’s 
record made in 1897 by a team com- 
posed of Long, Lyons, Burke, and 
Wefers. The race was run against 
Yale, Georgetown, Notre Dame, and 
Pennsylvania, who finished in the 
order The Harvard team 
was composed of Schick, Lightner, 
Willis, and Rust, and their respective 
times for the four quarters were as 
follows: 504 s., 504 s., 494 s., and 
502 s.; mile, 3m. 212 s. In the two 
mile relay Harvard was second to 
Pennsylvania. The Harvard Team : 
Boynton, Adams, Du Bois, and Behr. 
Time, 8 m. 44 s. 

The four mile relay found the Har- 
vard team, composed of Foster, Grew, 
Buffum, and Mills, decidedly out- 
classed, as they finished last to Y4le, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 


named. 


Lacrosse. 


The Lacrosse Team is slowly round- 
ing into form which will compare fa- 
vorably with that of last year, although 
there are many inexperienced players. 
The Class Championship Series sne- 
ceeded in doing a good deal for the 
development of the individual players. 
The games in this series resulted as 
follows: 1902, 3, 1903, 1, April 4; 
1904, 5, 1905, 1, April 5; 1904, 2, 
1902, 1, April 7. 

On its Southern trip the team 
played four games, three of which 
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were lost, as follows : Johns Hopkins, 
11, H., 1; Stevens Institute, 5, H., 5; 
Swarthmore, 8, H.,3 ; Crescent A. C., 
5, H., 4. 

On April 26, the first regular game 
of the season, against C.C. N. Y., was 
won by Harvard. Score: Harvard 7, 
C.C.N. Y., 4. In the second game 
against the Crescent A. C., at Cam- 
bridge, May 3, the Crescent Team won 
by 10 goals to 8. This is far from 
discouraging, as the Crescent Team 
is one of the strongest in the country. 

The other games on the schedule 
are: Cornell at Cambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania at Cambridge, and Columbia at 
New York. 


Crap Shooting. 


The Shooting Team has, by con- 
stant and faithful practice at the traps 
on Soldier’s Field, been able to win 
both the dual shoot with Yale and the 
intercollegiate championship. In the 
dual shoot at New Haven on May 2, 
the Harvard team won by 20 birds. 

The individual scores were as fol- 
lows : — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
E. E. Du Pont, 41 Dupuy, 43 
H. L. Corbett, 39 Franchot, 37 
G. M. Phelps, 5 Brown, 38 
L. E. Hilliard, 39 Bartlett, 31 
P. Bancroft, 48 Kineon, 43 
Totals, 212 192 


May 3, in the 
Harvard was first, with a score of 210 
out of a possible 250 birds; Yale was 
second, with 195; Princeton third, with 
178; and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania fourth, with 154. 

P. Bancroft, ’03, with E. E. Du 
Pont, ’03, a close second, won the 
trophy cup for the best individual 
score. Cups were also given to each 
member of the winning team; and the 


intercollegiate shoot, 
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intercollegiate cup — which is to be 
the permanent possession of the col- 
lege winning the shoot three times — 
will be held by Harvard this year. 
The individual scores of the first 
and second teams were as follows: — 


HARVARD. 

Du Pont, 8 9 9 9 10— 45 
Corbett, 8 8 8 7 8— 39 
Phelps, 8 8 6 6 9— 37 
Bancroft, 9 8 10 10 9— 46 
Hilliard, 9 8 8 8 10— 43 

Total, 210 

YALE. 

Brown, 8 7 6 yf 8— 36 
Franchot, 8 9 8 9 6— 40 
Eastman, 7 9 7 8 6— 37 
Kineon, 6 7 9 9 10— 41 
Du Puy, 9 7 9 9 7— 41 

Total, 195 


In the class shooting the Juniors 
won the first shoot in the final series 
by 85 birds to the Freshmen’s 56. In 
the second shoot the Freshman team 
of three defeated two of the Junior 
The Juniors 
won the championship by defeating 
the Freshmen a second time. 


team by 95 birds to 60. 


Golf, 


Harvard’s string of victories was at 
last broken in the _ intercollegiate 
championship held on the Garden 
City course on May 6 and 7. H. B. 
Hollins, 04, who is considered Har- 
vard’s strongest player, was kept out of 
the game by failing to keep up in his 
college work. In the first day’s play 
Harvard beat Pennsylvania by 224 
points to 14; Yale beat Princeton 8 to 
0, and also beat Columbia 12} to 3}. 
In the finals at 36 holes, on May 7, 
Yale played unusually strong golf, 
defeating Harvard as follows: — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
Brown, 0 Hitchcock, 0 
Richardson, 0 Jennings, 1 
W. E. Egan, 2 Reid, 0 
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Murdock, 0 Campbell, 2 
Lindsley, 0 Alsop, 2} 
H. C. Egan, 0 Barnes, 2 

Totals, 2 Tk 

Afternoon play: — 

Brown, 0 Hitchcock, 5 
Richardson, 0 Jennings, 2} 
W. E. Egan, 34 Reid, 0 
Murdock, 1} Campbell, 0 
Lindsley, 0 Alsop, 3 
H. C. Egan, 0 Barnes, 2h 

Totals, 5 13 
Hitcheock, the Yale captain, played 


his afternoon round in 75, — which is 
only two strokes behind the amateur 
record of 73, held by Travis, the 
American champion. In the indi- 
vidual championships Hitchcock, Y., 
won, defeating McFarland, U. of P., 
in the final round. 

The Golf Club expects by June 1 to 
raise the $10,250 of the $15,250 neces- 
sary for the purchase of the new course 
in Waltham. The Athletic Commit- 
tee, besides putting the grounds in 
condition, will loan the Club $5000 
provided $10,250 can be raised by sub- 
scription. The initiation fee for mem- 
bership in the Club, which is to be 
self-supporting, will probably be $10 
and the yearly dues $10. The actual 
management will be in the hands of 
the officers elected each year by the 
active members, but the title and final 
control will be under the charge of a 
board of trustees consisting of L. Cur- 
tis,’70, Prof. I. N. Hollis, and S. Bell, 
96. Subscriptions may be made and 
funds remitted to Richard H. Dana, 
No. 53 State St., Boston; Louis A. 
Frothingham, No. 8 Congress St., 
Boston; J. F. Curtis, No. 1 Apthorp 
House, Cambridge, or the State Street 
Trust Company, Boston. The officers 
of the Club are: President and cap- 
tain, C. T. Richardson, ’02; sec. and 
treas., A. M. Brown, ’03; exec. com., 
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J. F. Curtis, 2 L., H. B. Hollins, 704, 
W. E. Egan, 05, and the above of- 
ficers. 


Fifty Strong flen. 

















Rank Name Record. 
: 2369.8 
2288.6 
1910.1 
1894.6 
1837.6 
1788.8 
1750.8 
1724.4 
Mee 28 Py eee 1666.9 
ee ee ee i 1664.4 
11. J.C. Hayden, 1 L............-200- 1651.5 
OE EE, Riv cies cansensacs 1632 
BS. TE We, TBs ccsvecccccsenccess 1570.5 
14. J. G. Tingley, °05.......cccsccccees 1554.7 
15. W. M. Angle, °03....cccccccscceces 1551.9 
BB. ABR OE si ws cnnsdnkakecouy 1542 
17. C. W. Randall, 05.........eseseee. 1522.3 
18. A.A. Geisel, Sp........-cccccsces. 1515.6 
1D. H. V. Baaxter, GG... .cccccwvcovces 1483.5 
OD. Wa Tyg, DB. .n0. osc sscceveesaes 1478.2 
21. C. A. Barnard, °02.........scccceee 1464.8 
22. B. Cunniff, °02......c.ccceccccccece 1461.2 
SB. P.O Batiee, WW. 2.0 cvccccccccssce 1457.6 
24. E.C. Kerans, '04......002cccccccce 1454 
S5. BB. Babee, OE. aoc cccssvescvecs 1448 
26. A. K. Dysart, 1 L.........++.ee--0 1439.2 
7. TE, Bullard, W2....02.0000% 1378.7 
28. C.F. Weight, 03....0.ccccoccescece 1376.9 
29. D.C. Manning, "04.......-.-...006 1369.7 
BD. C. G. Dodge, 04....0.ccccecccsccce 1368.8 
Bi. BR, Porky, 2 ls... sc cccccescsess 1363.7 
BE i a ne SG seen usunuesaay 1357.9 
33. R. R. Pollak, ’02. 1344.4 
34. T. H. Graydon, *O 1340.9 
BO, Re AE, OIE, WBioin on scein ns csccace 1337.2 
BB. CE, WE oc cosine cceseicces 1332.5 
37. C. E. Pickhardt, Sp sé 1324.2 
Oh, 1 Sr, PRG vie nwensncer sees 1306.3 
OD. WE Ws Band, WBin ccc ceccckecss - 1303.2 
@. C.J. Forbes, dr., als.....c.cccccces 1300.8 
eh ee eee 1289.5 
O2.. TBD, RR, WB. 52 00 oricccncsccce 1286.1 
43. J.A.Goealay, O2........cccccecccoes 1269.2 
0. Ae CIE, OD sinscncseccevs 1261.2 
.. GC. Bh. Bewwek, CR. cocccsccssvccsces 1255.2 
GB. a We I, Wii as ocd ces cs cesesss 1251.8 
fe ee ee 1248.4 
ee ee a ee ee 1242.1 
49. D. 8. Greenough, °03............00 1236.1 
ee ee eer es eee 


A comparison of the strength tests 
of Harvard, Columbia, Minnesota, and 
Amherst this year, taken from the 
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records of the first fifty men in each 
college, shows that Harvard has a to- 
tal of 74,596.1 points ; Columbia, 72,- 
648.7; Minnesota, 66,814.2 ; Amherst, 
55,307.1. This is an increase of 10,- 
505.7 for Harvard over last year’s 
total of 64,090.4. It also surpasses 
by 9324.6 points the record of 65,271.5 
made by Columbia last year. Among 
the first 50 men Harvard has 20 re- 
presentatives, Columbia 18, Minnesota 
10 and Amherst 2. <A. Tyng, 704, 
made the best individual record, with 
a total test of 2369.8. The total 
made this year by the first fifty men 
of all the colleges is 53,069.3, against 
70,861.7 made last year. The name, 
order, college, and total points made 
by each of the first ten men are as 

(1) A. Tyng, Harvard, 
(2) R. G. Hall, Harvard, 
(3) H. A. Varnum, Amherst, 
(4) R. B. Gring, Harvard, 
1910.1; (5) G. R. Lewis, Harvard, 
1894.6; (6) G. H. Bruce, Harvard, 
1837.6; (7) N. W. Willard, Columbia, 
1814; (8) R.S. Stangland, Columbia, 
1801.8; (9) G. W. Harsh, Minnesota, 
1796.1; (10) F.C. H. Eichorn, Har- 
vard, 1788.8. 


follows : 
2369.8; 
2288.6; 
1953.5; 


Aotes. 


In the first hand-ball tournament 
the final match was won by D. R. 
Radovsky, ’02, who defeated F. 
Blakeslee, 2 G., 13-21, 21-14, 21-20. 
— W. H. Davy, of Cambridgeport, is 
building the University shell. The 
dimensions are: length, 63 ft.; beam, 
23 inches; depth, 98 inches; bow, 7 
inches; stern, 6} inches. Hollow steel 
outriggers will be used. —S. H. Wol- 
cott, 03, is captain of the Weld Boat 
Club, and G. Clark, ’03, of the Newell. 
— The Weld Boat Club has presented 
a silver loving cup toG. W. Weld, ’60. 
— The Yacht Club has decided to hold 
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an annual handicap for boats measuring 
from 16 to 30 feet, in June, at Marble- 
head or Hull. A perpetual challenge 
cup will be offered.—The fencing 
team defeated Yale March 1, by 5 
matches to 4.— On March 8 a swim- 
ming team from Yale defeated the 
Harvard team in a relay race in the 
Dunster pool. The race was for 230 
yards, and the time was 2m. 74s. — 
Harvard lost the intercollegiate fen- 
cing tournament in New York, March 
28 and 29. Out of the ten tournaments 
which have taken place Harvard has 
won seven.— In basket-ball the Har- 
vard team, by consistent, and at times 
brilliant team work, pulled itself up 
from last to second place in the Inter- 
collegiate League. At the beginning 
of March the standing was: Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, and Har- 
vard. On March 15, in the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, Harvard defeated Yale in 
the last game by a score of 39 to 20, 
so that the final standing was: Yale, 
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Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell. 
— The Cricket team defeated Brock- 
ton in the first game of the season on 
May 3 by 75 runs to 23. For Har- 
vard, A. Drinkwater, Pasea, and Cap- 
tain Taylor did the best playing. — J. 
D. Tew, of Hopkinson’s school, is cap- 
tain of the Freshmen crew, and C. C. 
Bolton of University School, Cleveland, 
of the baseball nine. — On Feb. 28, a 
mass meeting at Yale chose a com- 
mittee to have charge of the negotia- 
tions with Harvard. The committee 
was as follows: the captains and man- 
agers, Walter Camp, ’80, A. P. Stokes, 
Jr., 96, Prof. T. W. Woolsey, ’74, H.B. 
Sargent,’71. The sub-committee which 
is to confer directly with Harvard is 
composed of Walter Camp, ’80, R. T. 
Gurnsey, the baseball captain, and C. 
Gould, the track manager. The Har- 
vard committee which is conferring 
with Yale consists of Prof. I. N. Hollis, 
J. J. Storrow, ’85, W. E. Ladd, ’02. 
D. D. L. McGrew, 03. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BUFFALO. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Association of Western New York 
was held at the Saturn Club, Buffalo, 
April 14, 1902. A proposition was 
submitted to reorganize as the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo, for the purpose 
of having an annual meeting in Buf- 
falo, instead of alternating with 
Rochester, and resolutions were duly 
carried that the name of the associa- 
tion should be changed to the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo ; that all members of 
the association in Buffalo should be 
resident members of the new Club, 


and that all members of the associa- 
tion residing outside of Buffalo should 
be carried as non-resident members, 
unless they should resign or should 
fail to pay dues for two years after 
notice. 

This action was taken in the belief 
that there were enough Harvard men 
in Buffalo alone to form an associa- 
tion of alumni, which could meet 
more frequently and make itself much 
more effective than an association ex- 
tending over half of the State, meet- 
ing not oftener than once a year, and 
never meeting two consecutive years 
in the same place. The few members 
of the association present from outside 
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of Buffalo agreed to the action, which 
preserves their rights as members of 
the new Club, and in effect retains 
the old association, simply making 
permanent headquarters in Buffalo. 

After the business meeting the mem- 
bers present, 40 in number, adjourned 
to the dining-room. Pres. J. B. Olm- 
sted, ’76, acted as toastmaster, and 
briefly recalled the beginning of the 
association, which held its first dinner 
in December, 1880, at Pierce’s Palace 
Hotel. The second dinner was held 
at the City Club in Buffalo in 1881. 
The President pointed out that this 
was the 21st annual meeting, and that 
some action ought to be taken in 
celebration of the Club’s attaining its 
majority ; he suggested that a Buffalo 
scholarship might be established at 
Harvard to be supported by an annual 
contribution by the Club. A motion 
was carried that the President appoint 
a committee to confer with the Uni- 
versity authorities on such a proposi- 
tion, and the President named as the 
committee: A. C. Richardson, 773, 
F. M. Hoilister, 65, and Frederic 
Almy, ’80. 

Pres. Olmsted then introduced Prof. 
I. N. Hollis as the guest of honor. 
Prof. Hollis talked very entertain- 
ingly on the regulation of athletics, 
the athletic situation and recent events 
at the University. He also told of 
the formation of the Harvard Union 
and of the success of its operation 
during the first year of its existence. 
He spoke nearly an hour, gave the 
members of the Club much interest- 
ing information about the University, 
and was warmly applauded when he 
finished. Other speakers were Messrs. 
Frederic Almy, ’80, F. K. Kernan, 
97, A. C. Richardson, ’73, E. B. Nel- 
son, 73, of Romie, N. Y., L. M. Bass, 
L. S., 00 (A. B. Yale, ’97), who re- 
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sponded to the toast of Yale, and 
R. B. Mahany, ’88. The speaking was 
interspersed with singing of “ Fair 
Harvard” and other college songs, 
and the meeting ended with a three 
times three for Harvard. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Pres., J. B. Olm- 
sted, ’76 ; sec. and treas., H. A. Bull, 
95. Exec. com.: Francis Almy, ’79, 
Seward Cary, ’86, E. C. Mason, ’88, 
F. K. Kernan, ’97, and H. C. Lave- 
rack, ’99. 

H. A. Bull, ’95, See. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
University Club on Feb. 26. It was 
expected that Pres. Eliot would be the 
guest of honor, and the Club was very 
much disappointed to learn at the last 
moment that he would be unable to 
attend. We were exceedingly fortu- 
nate, however, in obtaining Prof. 
Briggs as a substitute. His popularity 
brought out the exceptional number of 
185 men. Indeed, so great has been 
the increase in the membership of re- 
cent years that the Club will soon be 
compelled to leave the pleasant sur- 
roundings of the University Club for 
larger quarters in which to give its 
annual entertainments. 

F. A. Delano, ’85, President of 
the Club, acted as toastmaster. The 
speakers of the evening were as fol- 
lows: Dean L. R. Briggs, J. L. Hough- 
teling, Fletcher Dobyns, and W. H. 
Pulsford. 

The Glee Club continued to main- 
tain the high standard reached by it 
in former years, especially so in the 
character of its solo singers, whose am- 
bitious efforts were greeted with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. Mention should 
be made of the singing of W. H. 
Jones and of E. H. Pendleton, Presi- 
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dent of the Harvard Club of Cincin- 
nati, and also of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. 

The Club will hold its “ Strawberry 
Night” as usual some time during the 
month of June. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 

The Club held its annual dinner at 
the Queen City Club on April 12. 
Prof. G. H. Palmer came out from 
Cambridge as the representative of 
the University, and the following 
guests from other cities were also pre- 
sent: A. E. Willson, 69, from Louis- 
ville; W. N. King, ’71, president of 
the Harvard Club of Central Ohio, 
from Columbus ; S. L. Swarts, ’88, and 
V. M. Porter, ’92, from St. Louis ; J. 
W. Mack, L. S., 87, R. J. Cary, 790, 
and Nettleton Neff, ’91, from Chi- 
cago; Walter Cary, ’93, from Mil- 
waukee ; H. E. Smith, ’82, and A. E. 
Sterne, ’87, from Indianapolis ; E. T. 
Sanford, ’85, from Knoxville ; and W. 
H. Wadsworth, ’75, from Maysville. 

Pres. E. H. Pendleton, ’82, acted as 
toastmaster. The first toast of the 
evening, “The University,” was re- 
sponded to by Prof. Palmer. He de- 
scribed at considerable length the re- 
markable growth of Harvard in all 
directions during the past few years, 
making, by his attractive presenta- 
tion of the different phases of college 
life, an admirable propaganda speech 
for the University. Mr. Willson spoke 
on “ Kentucky from the Standpoint of 
a Thoroughbred Harvard Man ;” Mr. 
R. J. Cary on “ Harvard in the Middle 
West ;” and Mr. Sanford on “ Har- 
vard in the South.” 

Pres. Pendleton had prepared a de- 
lightful surprise for the Club by send- 
ing to Cambridge for a number of 
lantern slides. In the course of the 
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evening these were thrown on ascreen 
at the end of the dining-room: they 
included pictures of well-known pro- 
fessors and views of the college build- 
ings and grounds. 

The new book of songs, compiled by 
Pres. Pendleton, added greatly to the 
effectiveness of the singing. 

It was announced at the dinner that 
the Associated Harvard Clubs had 
voted to hold their next annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati. 

G. S. Sykes, ’77, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

As a result of the vote at the annual 
meeting to ascertain how best this as- 
sociation could be of assistance to the 
Harvard Union, after consulting with 
Prof. Hollisacircular was prepared and 
up to May 1 copies have been sent out 
by the secretaries of 42 classes to about 
9000 men, with gratifying results. 
Secretaries who have not applied for 
circulars will please wait until Septem- 
ber. The committee appointed to con- 
fer with the Committee of Ten ap- 
pointed by the President of the Alumni 
Association to report on the recom- 
mendation of changes in the observ- 
ance of Commencement Day was in- 
vited by Mr. Solomon Lincoln, ’57, 
chairman of the Committee of Ten, 
to be present at the first meeting of 
his committee. Messrs. Wheelwright, 
76, Williams, ’85, and Garceau, ’91, 
were on this committee, and they of- 
fered the Committee of Ten the result 
of their experience with an impromptu 
overflow meeting at the Harvard Union 
last year. They also recommended a 
compression of events during the Com- 
mencement season. A sub-committee 
was appointed by the Committee of 
Ten. This committee has presented 
a report recommending the sending 
out to all alumni the notice which is 
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printed among “ University Notes” in 
this issue. It is very necessary that 
secretaries should notify their classes 
to be present at the meeting of the 
Alumni Association this Commence- 
ment, and take part in the discussion 
on the proposed changes. It seems 
advisable for secretaries also to notify 
their classes that probably no food will 
be served at an overtlow meeting 
should there be one this year, and that 
a suitable luncheon will be provided 
for each class by its secretary. Also, 
that promiscuous visiting from one 
spread to another will be discouraged; 
that undergraduates will be requested 
to keep away during the luncheon 
time; and that the Yard will probably 
be kept in better order as regards un- 
desirable persons than heretofore. 
A. J. Garceau, 91, See. 


CLEVELAND. 
The Club held its annual meeting 
and dinner on Feb. 24. Forty men 
were present, with Judge F. J. Wing 
as president. Dean Briggs was the 
guest of the Club and gave a delight- 
ful account of Harvard of to-day. It 
impressed the older Harvard men 
very much, who have not realized the 
tremendous changes in the College 
during the past few years. 
M. O. Simons, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

The Club held its sixth annual din- 
ner at the Nayasset Club, Springfield, 
Feb. 11. Nearly 30 members were 
present. Before the dinner the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: H. G. 
Chapin, 82, Springfield, pres. ; C. C. 
Hyde, ’92, Hartford, Ist vice-pres. ; 
C. H. Beckwith, ’94, Springfield, 2d 
vice-pres.; E. P. Fay, ’96, Spring- 
field, sec. and treas. 

The retiring president, F. L. Greene, 


76, of Greenfield, presided at the din- 
ner, and R. W. Ellis, °79, Spring- 
field’s mayor, acted as toastmaster. 

Richard Derby, ’03, vice-president 
of the Harvard Union, came up from 
Cambridge to tell about the Union, 
and he was heard with careful atten- 
tion. N. M. Brigham, ’79, sang some 
old-time songs. After some informal 
remarks from various members of the 
Club, all present gathered round the 
piano and ended the evening by sing- 
ing “ Fair Harvard” and “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Others present not mentioned above 
were, Dr. F. W. Chapin, ’70, the Rev. 
Bradley Gilman, ’80, John McDuffie, 
84, A. H. Sherwin, L. S., 92, E. E. 
Whiting, ’97, H. G. Whitman, L. S., 
97, J. A. Denison, 98, E. P. Howes, 
98, and K. N. Washburn, Jr., ’03, of 
Springfield ; S. Stevens, 00, of Lud- 
low ; Dr. G. P. Twitchell, 77, and W. 
S. Allen, ’88, of Greenfield; C. A. 
Cutter, 55, and J. W. Mason, ’82, of 
Northampton ; the Rev. H. H. Mor- 
rill, 82, of Holyoke ; M. B. Warner, 
L. S., 91, of Pittsfield ; W. G. Field, 
63, of Enfield, Conn. ; and K. E. Rog- 
ers, 92, of South Manchester, Conn. 

Edward P. Fay, ’96, See. 


FALL RIVER. 

The Club had a “ Ladies’ Night” 
on April 25. There were present 
about 50 members of the Harvard 
Club and as many ladies. C. T. Cope- 
land, ’82, entertained the company by 
reading from Kipling’s poems. A 
Glee Club, organized from members 
of the Harvard Club, consisting of 20 
voices, sang the football songs and two 
or three other songs, including one 
especially written for the occasion. 
There was also an orchestra organized 
from members of the Harvard Club 
and made up of eight pieces. 
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This is the third meeting of the 
Harvard Club this year. There was 
a smoker early in December, to cele- 
brate the football victory, the annual 
dinner in January, and the Ladies’ 
Night. Our Club is very much 
“alive,” and the meetings have all 
been enthusiastic a.d well attended. 
Our present membership is 78. 

William E. Fuller, Jr., 92, Sec. 


HAVERHILL, 


The Club held its annual meeting 
April 9, and was entertained by Mr. 
S. M. Chase, ’99. Various reports 
were read and accepted, new by-laws 
were adopted, tending to strengthen 
the organization of the Club, to in- 
erease its membership, and to further 
its interests. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year: J. W. Tilton, ’68, pres. ; 
Dr. G. C. Clement, m ’80, vice-pres. ; 
M. A. Taylor, ’89, sec. ; J. H. Pearl, 
87, treas. ; exec. com.: C. D. Porter, 
86, W. L. Kimball, 75, and O. J. 
Carlton, ’99. 

The retiring President, C. E. Kelly, 
73, gave an exceedingly interesting 
talk, comparing the Harvard of to- 
day with the Harvard of 30 years 
ago. He explained the great good 
being accomplished, and to be accom- 
plished by the Harvard Union. The 
extension of the suffrage seemed to 
have the hearty support of the Club. 

Two members have died during 
the past winter: Edward Capen, the 
oldest member, graduate of the Class 
of 1842, and H. Laburton Goodrich, a 
Special from ’93 to 95. The Club 
has had 51 members enrolled since its 
organization. Eight members have 
withdrawn, owing to removal from 
the city, and two have died, leaving 
the present enrolment at 41. 

The Club notes with pride the ap- 
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pointment of one of its members, Con- 
gressman W. H. Moody, ’76, as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Mr. Moody was 
one of the founders of the Club, and 
served as its first president for two 
years. 

M. A. Taylor, ’89, Sec. 


INDIANA. 

The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Club took place April 14 at the 
University Club, Indianapolis. Prof. 
Shaler was the guest of honor. The 
following members were present: A. 
F. Denny, / 68; Dr. E. F. Hodges, 
"71; Judge F. E. Gavin, ’73; T. R. Pax- 
ton, /’74; H. E. Smith, ’82; the Rev. 
A. B. Philputt; Dr. A. E. Sterne, ’87; 
B. C. Stevenson, Sp., ’89; H. McK. 
Landon, 92; G. E. Hume, ’93; J. C. 
Moore, [’94]; Prof. W. D. Howe, ’95; 
Capt. J. L. Ketcham, Jr., ’96; Prof. 
T. C. Howe, p 97; E. W. Stout, 798; 
D. P. Hawkins, s 99; and the under- 
signed. Prof. Shaler was enthusiasti- 
eally elected an honorary member. 
His,genial presence made every one 
feel in closer touch with the Univer- 
sity, and his visit will do much towards 
stirring up interest in Harvard affairs. 

C. O. Britton, Sp., 96, Sec. 


JAPAN. 

Joseph Shippen, ’60, of Seattle, 

Wash., kindly sends the following: — 
Toxio, Jan. 24, 1902. 
JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Esq., Seattle. 

Dear Sir, — Since my last letter was 
dispatched the Harvard Club of Japan 
decided to invite President Eliot and 
Mrs. Eliot to take one more step and 
cross the ocean if possible; but I re- 
gret to say that this was declined. As 
the messages exchanged on this sub- 
ject were through the cable, they were 
necessarily short; so I would ask you 
to assure the President that all Har- 
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vard men here were earnestly hoping 
that he would be able to visit us. 

We have now in Japan nearly thirty 
graduates of Harvard, representing 
both nationalities and various profes- 
sions; and they would have one and all 
given the honored President a warm 
welcome. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Eliot is 
not able to come further; but even his 
visit to the Pacifie coast will awaken a 
new interest, and strengthen the bond 
of social and intellectual relationship 
that exists between Harvard men and 
Harvard Clubs throughout the world. 
I therefore thank you for the timely 
information that you have given us, and 
hope that the intercourse between our 
two Clubs, so cordially begun, will con- 
tinue in future. 

Very truly yours, 
C. KrkKAWA. 

P.S. LIappend the names and ad- 
dresses of our president and secretary 
for the coming year: President, Mr. 
Jutaro Komura, Official Residence of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tokio; 
secretary, Mr. Watari Kitashima, care 


of the Bank of Japan, Tokio. 


MARYLAND. 

The ceromonies in connection with 
the celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the Johns Hopkins 
University and inauguration of Dr. 
Remsen as president, held in Balti- 
more, Feb. 21 and 22, were of general 
as well as local interest. They were 
of special interest to Harvard men on 
account of the presence of Pres. Eliot, 
upon whom the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity conferred the degree of LL. D., 
and who was one of the principal 
speakers at the second meeting in 
Musie Hall. 

At that meeting Pres. Gilman for- 
mally introduced his successor. In 
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the centre of the stage was the chair 
presented about two years ago to the 
Johns Hopkins University by the Har- 
vard Club of Maryland in token of the 
close relations of sympathy existing 
between the oldest and one of the 
youngest of American universities. It 
is a copy of the one used by the Presi- 
dent of Harvard at Commencement. 
Dr. Gilman, in the course of his re- 
marks, called attention to the history 
of the chair, and in concluding con- 
ducted Pres. Remsen to it. 

At the dinner of the Hopkins Alumni 
Association that evening Pres. Eliot 
was again one of the speakers, and, 
largely on that account, the members 
of our club had been invited to attend 
the dinner as subscribers. This many 
of them did. 

The regular annual dinner of the 
Club took place at the New Carrollton 
on March 20, and was one of the most 
enjoyable ever given by the Club. 
There were about 50 present, includ- 
ing members and guests, sitting at one 
long table, which had been tastefully 
decorated with red carnations and 
green leaves. Dr. H. B. Jacobs, °83, 
President of the Club, presided. In 
the course of his remarks he read a 
characteristic letter from Pres. Roose- 
velt, in which the President expressed 
his regret at not being able to attend. 
We were very fortunate in having as 
the guest from Harvard Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, ’83, who told, among other 
things, about the visit of Prince Henry 
to Cambridge. Pres. Remsen re- 
sponded to the toast “ The Johns Hop- 
kins University.” Dr. B. C. Steiner, 
President of the Yale Club of Mary- 
land, responded for Yale, and Dr. J. 
M. T. Finney, President of the Prince- 
ton Club, for Princeton. Major R. M. 
Venable spoke on “ University Eduea- 
tion,” and H. J. Bowdoin, Second Vice- 
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president of the Maryland Trust Co., 
on “ The Business Interests of Balti- 
more,” with especial reference to the 
college man in business. R. W. Wood, 
’91, told some stories, and C. T. Bond, 
94, concluded the speaking of the 
evening, responding to the toast “The 
Young Men.” College songs were 
sung during the dinner. 

R. W. Wood, ’91, professor of Phy- 
sies at the Johns Hopkins University, 
has recently been elected a member of 
the Club. 

A. M. Tyson, ’90, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the University Club on 
Feb. 20. The matter of aiding the 
Appointment Committee of the Uni- 
versity in the work of advancing the 
interests of Harvard men by assisting 
them in securing such employment as 
they may be seeking was taken up by 
the Club, and a committee consisting 
of A. H. Vogel, ’86, C. R. Falk, ’93, 
and V. H. May, ’95, was appointed to 
act with the Appointment Committee 
of the University. 

In order to stimulate the interest 
taken in the Harvard Graduates’ Mag- 
azine and to further possible subserip- 
tions in this vicinity, a committee 
composed of O. R. Hansen, ’84, E. S. 
Mack, ’91, and F. B. Keene, ’80, was 
appointed. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., F. B. 
Keene, ’80 ; vice-pres., O. R. Hansen, 
’84; sec. and treas., V. H. May, ’95; 
exec. com., A. H. Vogel, ’86, and E. 
W. Frost, ’84. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The annual dinner was held at the 


Waldorf Hotel on Feb. 21. C. S. 
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Fairchild, 63, the President of the 
Club, presided, and introduced Pres. 
Eliot as the first speaker. Other 
guests of the Club who made speeches 
were Caroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, F. P. Fish, 
75, and Dr. G. B. Shattuck, ’63. 
276 men were present at the dinner, 
and the singing of Harvard songs, 
under the leadership of former Glee 
Club men, contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. 

Considerable interest in the game of 
Ping Pong has developed at the Club 
of late, and the house committee, be- 
sides converting the billiard tables into 
Ping Pong boards, have found it neces- 
sary to build additional tables specially 
adapted to the new game. A Ping 
Pong tournament was recently held 
between the Yale and Harvard Clubs, 
each being represented by a team of 
four men. The first match, played at 
the Yale Club on April 7, resulted in 
a tie, but in the return match, played 
at the Harvard Club a week later, the 
Harvard team finished two sets ahead, 
thereby winning some handsome cups. 

The Committee on Subscriptions for 
the proposed addition to the Club 
House reported at the last meeting 
that the sum of $46,000 had already 
been subscribed. The Building Com- 
mittee has substantially agreed upon 
plans for the addition, which are to be 
submitted to the Club for approval at 
the annual meeting on May 10. Great 
interest is taken in the matter by 
members, as the urgent need of more 
room to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of the Club is now fully real- 
ized. 

Francis H. Kinnicutt, 97, See. 


Rocky Mountain. 


ROCKY 
The 17th annual meeting of The 
Rocky Mountain Harvard Club was 


MOUNTAIN. 
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celebrated by a delightful banquet of 
cordial good-fellowship at the Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, on 
March 7, 1902. 
an enjoyable series of toasts, inter- 
spersed with music and college songs, 
was listened to, C. C. Stein, ’71, Pre- 
sident of the Club for 1901-2, acting 
The toasts responded 


Following the dinner 


as toastmaster. 
to were these: — 
Edward Kent, ’83, recently ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Arizona 
Supreme Court, “President Eliot;” 
Dr. C. E. Edson, ’88, “ Theodore 
Roosevelt ;”” Dr. J. N. Hall, m ’82, 


“The Medical School;” the Rev. 
David Utter, t ’71, “The Ministry ;” 
H. G. Lunt, ’70, “The Law and 


Lawyers;” Dr. O. J. Pfeiffer, m 
84, “ Athletics;” Ex-Mayor W. S. 
Lee, of Denver, honorary member of 
the Club, “The Med. Fac.;” Charles 
M. Campbell, L. S., ’78, “The Law 
School;’’ M. H. Kennedy, L. S., ’98, 
“The Glee Club;” J. N. Baxter, ’75, 
“Impromptu Verses;” Principal W. 
H. Smiley, ’77, of the East Denver 
High School, “The High School and 
the University;” E. P. Costigan, ’99, 
“The Growth of Harvard;’ State 
Hume Lewis, ’92, ‘“Colo- 
rado;” Lawrence Lewis, ’01, “The 
Ladies;” R. H. H. Hart, ’97, ‘‘Co- 
education.” 

In addition to those who spoke, the 
following members of the Club par- 
took of the banquet: A. G. Brodhead, 
89; R. H. Buck, ’56; C. R. Berger, 
93; G. P. Costigan, Jr., 92; Corne- 
lius Ferris, Jr., 1 °92; G. W. Gano, 
L. S., ’°94; B. H. Giles, L. S., 92; A. 
E. Healey, ’91; G.S. Henry, s’95; P. 
H. Lombard, 95; H. F. Lunt, ’98; 
C. B. Lyman, m ’86; John Parsons, 
74; J. W. Piper, ’00; M. B. Porter, 
’97; Cummins Ratcliffe, 1 ’99; J. A. 
Sewall, 61; W. C. Sterne, ’91; F. O. 


Senator 
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Vaille, ’74; E. F. Welles, ’82; Fred- 
erick R. Wright, ’98. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the banquet the treasury of the Club 
was shown to be 
A vote of thanks was tendered to the» 
officers of the Club for the closing 
year, and the following officers were 
elected to serve for 1902-3: — 

Dr. C. E. Edson, ’88, pres.; G. P. 
Costigan, Jr., °92, vice-president ; 
Lawrence Lewis, ’01, sec. and treas.; 
C. K. Boettcher, ’97, and B. H. Giles, 
L. S., ’92, members of the executive 
committee. 

A discussion of subjects, of interest 
to Harvard men everywhere, followed. 
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in sound condition. 


It was resolved to pay the Club’s in- 
debtedness to the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and to increase the annual dues 
of the Club to $2, the change to begin 
with the current year. 

After arguments, pro and eon, by a 
vote of 17 to 13 the following resolu- 
tion was passed: “ Resolved, that it is 
the sense of the Rocky Mountain Har- 
vard Club that all alumni qualified to 
vote for Overseers should be permitted 
to vote by letter ballot.” 

It was unanimously voted that the 
Secretary send a Denver newspaper, by 
subscription of the Club, to the Har- 
vard Union; that the incoming Secre- 
tary be appointed a committee of one 
immediately to take action to secure 
subscriptions from all members of the 
Club to the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine ; and that a committee of three 
Colorado men, consisting of B. H. 
Giles, of Denver, the Rev. J. B. Gregg, 
of Colorado Springs, and State Senator 
Hume Lewis, of Pueblo, should assist 
in every way the Appointment Com- 
mittee of the University in the work of 
advancing the interests of Harvard 
men by aiding them m securing such 
employment as they may be seeking. 
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The meeting, which adjourned with 
the singing of ‘Fair Harvard” and 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” was the largest 
and most successful ever held by The 
Rocky Mountain Harvard Club, and 
indicated a splendid and continuing 
growth of fraternal feeling and help- 
fulness among Western Harvard men. 
The address of Lawrence Lewis, the 
new Secretary, is Pueblo, Colo. 

Geo. P. Costigan, Jr., 92, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The Harvard Club of St. Louis has 
been in existence now just a third of a 
century. The first meeting was held 
in the winter of 1868-9, when Judge 
Samuel Treat, ’37, invited all the grad- 
uates in the city to a dinner at his 
home, 1022 Pine St. At that meeting 
the Club was organized, with a mem- 
bership of 18. Judge Treat, the ven- 
erable founder, is still living in St. 
Louis, but he has been too feeble to 
attend the dinners of the last few 
years. 

The 33d annual dinner was held 
on March 1, 1902, at the University 
Club, with 63 persons present. Dean 
Briggs, ’75, representing the Univer- 
sity, and the Hon. C. W. Clifford, ’65, 
President of the Harvard Club of New 
Bedford, Mass., were the guests. In 
the absence of the President of the 
Club, Dr. John Green, °55, who was 
confined at home by illness, the first 
Vice-President, M. S. Snow, ’65, pre- 
sided and acted as toastmaster. The 
officers, guests, and older graduates 
were grouped at a large table at the 
head of the room, the others being dis- 
tributed at smaller tables seating from 
four to eight. This plan was tried as 
an experiment in place of the usual 
long tables seating the whole com- 
pany. While giving an air of greater 
informality, it did not on the whole 
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prove so satisfactory as the old ar- 
rangement. In addition to the usual 
red floral decorations and candle lights 
shaded in red, captive red balloons 
floated over the tables and furnished 
intermittent excitement and merri- 
ment by exploding at moments sus- 
piciously inopportune. 

A resolution, declaring it to be the 
sense of the Club that no change in 
the manner of voting for Overseers 
was desirable at this time, was passed 
unanimously. Complying with a re- 
quest from the Associated Clubs, it 
was resolved that the President ap- 
point a committee of 3 members to be 
known as the “ Appointment Commit- 
tee,” whose duty it shall be to assist 
the Appointment Committee of Har- 
vard University in securing places for 
Harvard graduates seeking employ- 
ment. 

The principal speakers were Dean 
Briggs, who enlightened and enter- 
tained the members on recent Harvard 
matters, and Mr. Clifford, of New 
Bedford, who felicitated the Club on 
its show of enthusiasm. 

The following were reélected to of- 
fice: Dr. John Green, ’55, pres.; M. S. 
Snow, 65, G. D. Markham, ’81, and 
E. H. Sears, ’74, vice-presidents; V. 
M. Porter, ’92, sec.; C. H. Morrill, 
s 700, treas., and S. L. Swarts, ’88, 
chorister. 

Although less hilarious than some 
former meetings, due somewhat to the 
fact that the musical storm centres 
suffered by the absence of certain star 
singers, yet not lacking in the essential 
features of good cheer and the good 
old Harvard spirit, the dinner was 
closed by all joining in “Fair Har- 
vard” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

May 15 was the date for filing with 
the Secretary of the Club applications 
for the Club Scholarship of $300, 
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which is available each year for a 
graduate of a Missouri college desiring 
to enter the Harvard Graduate School. 
The new Scholarship Committee con- 
sists of E. C. Rowse, ’86, J. C. Taus- 
sig, 93, and H. C. Dyer, ’94. 

By the death of George Smith, ’53, 
a resident of St. Louis, the University 
receives a gift which will amount ulti- 
mately to $450,000 and is to be de- 
voted to the erection of 3 dormitories, 
each of which shall bear the name of 
a member of the Smith family. Mr. 
Smith, although not an active member 
of the Club, contributed annually to 
the Club’s scholarship fund. 

The next meeting of the Club will 
be held jointly with the Yale and 
Princeton Clubs in the annual open air 
“ Sing-fest,”’ about the first of June, 
at one of the summer gardens. The 
conspicuous success of last year’s gath- 
ering insures a good attendance. 

V. Mott Porter, ’92, See. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

The regular quarterly meeting was 
held Jan. 30, 1902. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., F. H. Wheelan, ’80 ; vice- 
presidents, Frank Michael, 87, and 
M. C. Sloss, 90; treas., J. S. Sever- 
ance, 63; sec., H. D. Pillsbury, ’95. 
Plans were discussed for the enter- 
tainment of Pres. Eliot during his 
visit to the Pacifie coast, but every- 
thing has been postponed until next 
year, at which time the members of 
the Club earnestly hope that he will 
be their guest. 

H. D. Pillsbury, ’95, See. 


SEATTLE. 

The Harvard Club was greatly dis- 
appointed to learn that Pres. Eliot had 
given up his western trip, for it had 
made arrangements for his stay here 
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of two days. For the evening of 
March 12 the University Club had 
very kindly given the use of its club- 
house to the Harvard men and a 
smoker had been arranged for that 
evening. However, the Harvard Club 
expects to entertain Pres. Eliot during 
next year. 

Samuel Hill, ’79, on March 12 gave 
a dinner to the Harvard Club at the 
University Club, and after dinner there 
was a smoker to which all members of 
the University Club were invited and 
a few non-members. At the smoker 
Pres. Graves of the University of 
Washington delivered a very interest- 
ing and instructive address on Pres. 
Eliot. 

At the dinner, besides the host, were 
the following Harvard men: E. H. 
Ammidown, ’53, Joseph Shippen, ’60, 
Rev. J.T. Nichols, ’84, Daniel Kelleher, 
°85, Walter Oakes, ’87, L. B. Stedman, 
87, G. H. Preston, ’78, K. Winslow, 
a ’83, G. E. Wright, ’89, W. H. 
Wright, ’92, Prof. Harry Landes, ’93, 
H. F. Blake, ’93, S. R. Hayter, ’96, D. 
P. Robinson, 90, E. P. Dearborn, ’98, 
Wm. Beeman, ’03, S. F. Bansman, /’83, 
I. H. Bronson, 7 ’89, F. S. Southard, 
1°90, R. S. Eskridge, Z ’95, E. B. 
Herald, / ’97, R. P. Oldham, 7 ’01, W. 
L. Waters, / ’01, D. B. Trefethern, 
1’01, M. W. Watrous, L. S., ’93, Her- 
man Chapin, ’79. 

Pres. F. P. Graves of the Univer- 
sity of Washington was also present. 
Among the out of town Harvard men 
present were M. H. Wildes, 91, of 
Everett, and E. C. Ellis, ’94, of What- 
com. 

L. B. Stedman, ’87, is a candidate 
for the position of United States dis- 
trict attorney for the State of Wash- 
ington, and at the present time it 
seems very likely that he will be ap- 
pointed by the President.—F. S. 
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Pratt, ’94, who since his graduation 
has been connected with Stone & 
Webster, of Boston, is at present in 
Seattle as assistant to Jacob Furth, 
president of the Seattle Electric Com- 
pany. — Among the other Harvard 
men connected with the Seattle Elec- 
trie Company are D. P. Robinson, ’90, 
who is assistant general manager, and 
Horatio Bigelow, ’99, who is connected 
with the engineering department. — 
W. H. Blake, formerly of ’97, is now 
at Stanford University studying min- 
ing engineering, and is also playing 
first base on the university baseball 
team. — Richard Hayter, ’96, is editor 
of the Daily Bulletin, a paper which is 
devoted to legal and commercial news. 
The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club will be held some time in May. 
Henry F. Blake, ’93, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Club held its annual dinner at 
the New Willards, Feb. 14. At a 
business meeting before the dinner the 
following new members were elected : 
J. R. Jones, 02, N. J. Brumbaugh, 
096, Geo. B. Richardson, s ’95, F. E. 
Fitzpatrick, Charles K. Robinson, 
L. S.,. 02, H. H. D. Petree, W. C. 
Sanger, ’74, G. S. Chase, E. B. Kim- 
ball, /’95, G. P. Montague, ’71, R. W. 
Montague, ’72. 

The following members were elected 
officers of the Club for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Edward Lander, °35 ; 
vice-pres., F. W. Hackett, ’61, H. W. 
Wiley, s ’73, Charles Moore, ’78, Howe 
Totten, 93, Vivian Burnett, ’98 ; trea- 
surer, Pickering Dodge, [’79]; sec., 
J. M. Sterrett, p ’72. 

Over 80 Harvard men sat down to 
the dinner. Judge Lander presided 
with accustomed vigor and humor. 
Speeches were made by the Assistant 
Secretary of War, W. C. Sanger, the 
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late Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
F. W. Hackett, J. H. Gray, ’87, R. R. 
Perry, Jr. Herbert Putnam, ’83, 
H. H. D. Peirce, H. W. Wiley, and 
O. G. Villard, ’93. 

J. Macbride Sterrett, p ’72, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

Sabin Smith still lives, spends his 
life in his easy chair, and tries to keep 
in touch with the things pertaining to 
Harvard, in spite of the fact that he is 
totally blind. 


1842. 
A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 
The Class will probably have an af- 
ternoon dinner on Commencement. 


1843. 
T. B. Hatt, Sec. 
2 Kilby St., Boston. 
A memorial window to the late 
Judge John Lowell has been dedicated 
in the First Parish Chureh, Brookline. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. Reynolds, 416 Marlborough 
St., Boston, is Class Secretary, in place 
of C. W. Folsom, who resigns from 
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illness. — Justice Horace Gray, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, has been inca- 
pacitated during the winter. 


1846. 
C. E. Guirp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Edward Prentiss Tucke was born in 
Kensington, N. H., Aug. 31, 1825, and 
studied at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
After leaving Cambridge he spent six 
years at home, in Exeter and Newbury- 
port, working on the farm and teaching 
school with success. He also worked 
for two years in a machine shop to 
good purpose. He then went to Ur- 
bana, O., where he taught school for a 
year. Then entered the service of the 
Franklin & Warren R. R. Co. As he 
writes: “In the course of events I 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar, but could see no money in it, and 
went back to machine shop, where I 
soon made $5 a day; that was big 
money then.” After a visit home he 
went South, to Asheville, N. C., teach- 
ing there fora year. Thence to Wil- 
son, N. C., where he again taught 
school, was made clerk of Superior 
Court, and bought out a newspaper 
and press. The war broke out, and as 
he was a Union man his paper went 
down, and he was imprisoned as a 
“dangerous man,” when the court came 
on and the judge let him out. He en- 
listed in April, 1861, as a private in 
the 2d North Carolina Cavalry; was in 
various battles and skirmishes, and was 
captured by the Union forces near 
Hanover, Pa., and was sent to John- 
son’s Island as a prisoner. He took 
the oath of allegiance, Oct. 3, 1863, 
and the next year was in the R. R. 
department of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and was at the siege of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., under Gen. Thomas. 


Tucke married, at Montrose, Ala., 





Mary Ann Harper of Wilson, N. C., 
Jan. 29, 1867. They moved from place 
to place. In 1886, Tucke writes to 
his classmate Lane from Whittaker’s, 
Edgecomb Co., N. C., Feb. 8: “I am 
well and flourishing, have a nice home 
and a good school. I have a wife, but 
buried my two little girls in Kansas.” 
Later, Tucke settled in Ocala, Fla., 
where he died, after two years’ illness, 
March 6, 1902, leaving a widow. — 
The New York Commercial says of 
Senator G. F. Hoar: “ It is doubtful if 
any member of the Senate in the his- 
tory of that body was ever connected 
with so many learned societies or with 
so many edueational institutions as Mr. 
Hoar. Here isa partial list: an Over- 
seer of Harvard College since 1874; 
president of the Association of the 
Alumni of Harvard; formerly a regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution; for- 
merly president (and now vice-presi- 
dent) of the American Antiquarian 
Society; president of the American 
Historical Association; president of 
the Board of Trustees, Clark Univer- 
sity ; trustee, Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology; trustee, Leicester Acad- 
emy; member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of the American 
Historical Society, of the Historic- 
Genealogical Society, and of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society; fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences; corresponding member of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences; and trustee of the Peabody 
Fund.” 
1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins died 
at Cambridge, April 8, aged 80 years 
and 8 months. He graduated at the 
Divinity School in Cambridge in 1851, 
and the same year married and was set- 
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tled over the Unitarian Church at Fitch- 
burg. In 1855 he became pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Portland, Me., 
where he remained 8 years. In 1863 
he supplied the Rev. Dr. Bellows’s pul- 
pit in New York, and in 1864 accepted 
a call from the Unitarian Society in 
San Francisco, as successor to the Rev. 
T. Starr King. Here he remained till 
about three years ago, when on ac- 
count of ill health he resigned from 
the active charge of the church and 
was made pastor emeritus. Two years 
ago he took up his residence in Cam- 
bridge. He leaves a widow and three 
children. One son, Roderick (H. C., 
’81), is settled as a Unitarian minis- 
ter at Milton and another son is in the 
senior class of the Institute of Tech- 
nology. His daughter graduated from 
Radcliffe last June. During his pas- 
torate of 35 years at San Francisco he 
was identified with many educational 
and philanthropic works in addition to 
his duties as pastor. He was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
College of California, and was instru- 
mental in transferring that institution 
to the State as the foundation of the 
University. For 26 years he was a re- 
gent of the University, and also served 
as trustee of the Inebriate Asylum, the 
Foundling Asylum, the Lick School of 
Mechanie Arts, and of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. — The Rev. 
E. A. Hoffman, dean of the General 
Theological Seminary (Protestant 
Episcopal) of New York, and Mrs. 
Hoffman, celebrated the golden anni- 
versary of their wedding on April 19, 
at their residence in New York city. 
One of the interesting features of the 
occasion was the presence of Mrs. 
Hoffman’s bridesmaid at the time of 
her wedding and also of the dean’s 
best man on the same occasion. The 
presents were of gold, among which 
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were included a golden bowl sent by 
the Daughters of the Holland Dames, 
and a golden loving cup from the 
grandchildren of the dean. The occa- 
sion was also marked by the presenta- 
tion to the dean and Mrs. Hoffman of 
a loving cup and a set of engrossed 
resolutions by the faculty and students 
of the Seminary, expressing their ap- 
preciation and affection. — Gen. C. G. 
Loring has resigned as curator of the 
Boston Art Museum after 30 years’ 
service. — The Rev. T. D. Howard has 
resigned as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, Charlestown, N. H. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
James Durell Green died at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., on March 21, 1902; he was ~ 
born at Lynn, May 12, 1828. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class has lost three members 
during the past quarter, viz.: Prof. 
James B. Thayer, of whom a memoir 
is printed on p. 508; John Emory 
Hoar, who died at Brookline, March 
29; and William Henry Phipps, who 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y., March 31. — 
John Emory Hoar was born at Poult- 
ney, Vt., Nov. 22, 1828, and died at 
Brookline, March 29, 1902. He at- 
tended Middlebury College 2 years, 
then entered the Junior Class at Har- 
vard and graduated in 1852, having 
worked his own way through college. 
For one year after graduating he was 
sub-master of the Cambridge High 
School, and in 1854 became master of 
the Brookline High School, a position 
in which he remained until 1888. He 
was also one of the active organizers 
of the Brookline Publie Library, and 
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was its first librarian, from 1857 to 
1871. In 1895 he was chosen a trus- 
tee of the Public Library, and in 1897 
amember of the School Committee, 
both of which offices he held up to the 
time of his death. He was a Freema- 
son, and a member of the Union Club 
of Boston, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the American 
Free Trade League, and the Brookline 
Historical Education societies, 
and was one of the original members 
of the Thursday Club. As principal 
of the High School for 34 years he 
came in close personal contact with an 


and 


entire generation of the youth of the 
town. He leaves a widow and one 
son. — Prof. J. B. Thayer married, in 
1861, Sophia Bradford Ripley, who 
survives with and three 
daughters. One of the sons, William 
S., graduated in 1885 and is now pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Johns Hopkins; 
Ezra R. (H. C. 1888) is a lawyer in 
Boston. — E. E. Anderson is again a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Greater New York Democracy. 


two sons 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

George Smith, who was born March 
1, 1834, died at St. Louis, Mo., on 
March 24, 1902; and Sylvester Water- 
house died also in St. Louis on Feb. 12, 
aged 71. V.M. Mott, ’92, Secretary 
of the Harvard Club of St. Louis, 
“ The story of George Smith, 
benefactor, is full of interest. A 
strange man he was in every sense. 
Born the son of an Irish porter named 
Connelly, he was adopted as a child 
by his father’s employer, James Smith, 
a rich merchant and pioneer, whose 
name he acquired. The boy received 
an education, a large allowance, and 
much paternal affection. In return 


writes : 
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he became a thorn in the side of his 
patron. Graduating from Harvard in 
1853, he went wild, was cast off, and 
roamed over the face of the earth. 
For a long period the Smiths had no 
idea what had become of him. From 
New Mexico he drifted to New York, 
found employment in Wall Street, 
speculated with a little success, lost 
everything in the gold panic, and 
finally got into a destitute condition. 
In 1877, when James Smith died, 
Persis Smith, the widow, being left 
alone, sought out George and brought 
him back to St. Louis to live with her. 
She died in 1891, leaving him her 
entire estate, which had come largely 
from her husband. The relatives of 
the old people, thus excluded, con- 
tested her will. Then began a bitter 
litigation covering ten years. George 
had no friends or sympathy, but he 
finally won out. He had no part in 
the affairs of the community, no tastes, 
no interests, except some paltry specu- 
lations in grain, which took him fre- 
quently to ‘bucket shops.’ He was 
suspicious in his attitude toward the 
world, intense in his prejudices against 
people in particular, and eccentric to 
the extreme. He the old 
Smith residence, a mysterious house 
with drawn shades and a plain silver 
doorplate bearing his name, in a dis- 
trict once fashionable, but far 
down town, and surrounded by cheap 
boarding houses and shops. The re- 
cluse lived there alone with his ser- 
vants, a complaining old bachelor, mi- 
serly, cynical, and unheard of. He 
had no friends, relatives, or associates 
except the lawyers who fought his 
battles, and a few cats that he allowed 
to sit with him at table. When he 
died, the St. Louis Trust Company, 
his executor, managed the funeral. 
Several of us Harvard men were re- 
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quested by the Company to act as 


pall-bearers. Only one or two of us 
had ever seen or heard of him, but 
all were willing enough, under the 
circumstances, to be his posthumous 
friends. There were no mourners — 
save the servants. At his request, 
found in a letter, no minister was pre- 
sent, and the services consisted merely 
of singing by a young woman, hired 
by the executor, and a chorus of waifs 
from the Orphans’ Home that it ap- 
pears he had been helping.” By his 
will, George Smith left $450,000, the 
bulk of his estate, to Harvard Uni- 
versity, the money to be used in build- 
ing three dormitories, one to be named 
for himself and the other two for his 
adopted parents. He left small be- 
quests to his servants, but absolutely 
nothing to the relatives of his deceased 
foster parents, who tried several years 
ago to have his foster mother’s will 
set aside. He also willed to Harvard 
several oil and crayon portraits of his 
foster parents, to be hung in Memo- 
rial Hall of Harvard. He left $500 
to the Smith Library in Franklin, 
N. H., and $1000 to the Bellefontaine 
Cemetery, to have his burial lot kept 
in order. His executors find that his 
bequest to Harvard will amount only 
to $250,000, which will be allowed to 
accumulate. — Uriel Haskell Crocker 
died March 8, 1902, in Boston, where 
he was born Dee. 24, 1832, the son of 
Uriel and Sarah Kidder (Haskell) 
Crocker. His early education was 
acquired in private schools. Then he 
fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School, and entering Harvard, gradu- 
ated in the Class of 1853. He studied 
at the Law School for two years, took 
his LL. B. in 1855, and then entered 
the office of Sidney Bartlett. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1856, 
and since then had been engaged in 
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practice as a lawyer, chiefly as a con- 
veyancer. Among his books on legal 
subjects are “Notes on the Public 
Statutes of Massachusetts,” ‘“ Notes 
on Common Forms,” and “ Notes on 
the Revised Laws.” He also published 
pamphlets on subjects connected with 
political economy. In the early years 
of the agitation for the establishment 
of a public park for Boston, 1869- 
1875, he was very active and promi- 
nent in advocating the measure. He 
was a member of the Common Coun- 
cil from 1874 to 1878 inclusive, and 
was one of the commissioners to revise 
the statutes of Massachusetts in 1881. 
He was also a member of the Mass. 
Historical Society, the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, the Mass. Fire 
Society, —a Republican institution in 
the town of Boston,—and of the 
Union, St. Botolph, Country, New 
Riding, and Unitarian clubs. He had 
been clerk, treasurer, and director of 
the South Cove Co.; director and 
president of the United States Hotel 
Co.; clerk, treasurer, and direetor of 
the proprietors of the Revere House ; 
director of the Northern (N. H.) 
R. R., chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the West Church, treasurer 
of the Boston Civil Service Reform 
Association, member of the general 
committee of the Citizens’ Association 
of Boston, president of the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital, and a member of 
the board of managers of the Home 
for Aged Women. He first married, 
Jan. 15, 1861, Miss Clara G. Ballard, 
daughter of Joseph Ballard of Boston, 
by whom there were three sons— 
George U. Crocker, ’84, Joseph B. 
Crocker, and Edgar Crocker, ’97. 
Mrs. Crocker died May 14, 1891. 
Mr. Crocker’s second wife, who sur- 
vives him, was Annie J. Fitz; their 
marriage took place April 29, 1893. 
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— Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse, who 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12, 1902, 
was born in Barrington, N. H., Sept. 
15, 1830. After a boyhood spent on 
a New Hampshire farm, he began his 
educational career at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter. He finished his pre- 
paratory course there with honor in 
1850, and entered Dartmouth College 
in 1851, remaining until the close of 
the academic year, when he entered 
Harvard in the autumn of 1851. He 
graduated with honor in 1853. After 
spending two years in the Harvard 
Law School, he accepted, in 1856, an 
appointment as professor of Latin in 
Antioch College, O. In 1857 he be- 
came instructor in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, becoming, in 1864, 
university professor of Greek. In 
1868 the Messrs. Collier gave to the 
university the sum of $25,000, the 
income to be applied to the mainte- 
nance of the university chair of Greek, 
‘‘in grateful recognition by his for- 
mer pupils of the fidelity, learning, 
and ability with which Prof. Water- 
house has for years discharged his du- 
ties.” He received the degree of 
LL. B. at Harvard in 1857; LL. D. 
at the University of Missouri, in 
1883; and Ph. D. (Hon.) at Dart- 
mouth, in 1884, His colleague, Prof. 
C. M. Woodward, ’60, writes : “ While 
an enthusiastic teacher of the classics, 
he had a perennial interest in affairs 
of high public concern. Social, indus- 
trial, and commercial questions were 
intensely attractive to him. His brain 
and his pen were ever active upon 
the issues of the day. He early advo- 
cated the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River, and wrote the first popu- 
lar description of the great Eads 
Bridge. For one year, in addition to 
his regular classes in Greek, he filled 
the position of instructor in Political 
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Economy with distinguished success.” 
“Prof. Waterhouse had one of the 
happiest dispositions in St. Louis, and 
this, too, in spite of the fact that he 
had lost his left leg and his left eye,” 
says the Globe-Democrat, “ When but 
a small boy, he got his leg caught in 
the wheel of a moving buggy. It was 
twisted so badly that he had to have 
it amputated. A few years later he 
fell out of another buggy and lost his 
eye.” He never married. — Prof. 
J.C. White, after more than 30 years’ 
service as professor of Dermatology 
in the Harvard Medical School, has 
resigned and been made professor 
emeritus. — Johns Hopkins has con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D. on Pres. 
Eliot. 
1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

William Dean Philbrick, born in 
Brookline, July 24, 1834, died in 
Boston, Jan. 27,1902. He was young- 
est son of Samuel Philbrick and Eliza 
Southwick. After graduating from 
Harvard, he was in business in Boston 
for several years. Then he engaged 
in farming in Newton Centre and, for 
some years before his death, in culti- 
vating flowers for the market. He 
was at one time one of the editors of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman, and 
being a capable writer, well-informed 
upon agricultural subjects, having 
also had much practical experience, 
he contributed many useful and inter- 
esting articles to the columns of that 
paper. He married Mary Staigg, sis- 
ter of the artist Richard M. Staigg ; 
she died in 1902. Of their nine chil- 
dren, three sons and five daughters 
survive him. —H. L. Higginson is a 
member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. — The Corporation have ap- 
pointed Alexander Agassiz director of 
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the University Museum. He returned 
in April from his expedition to the 
Maldives, where he made an exten- 
sive study of coral formations. He 
believes that he has disproved Dar- 
win’s theory as to coral structure. 
While in Paris, Dr. Agassiz, at the 
invitation of the College, had a por- 
trait of himself painted by the emi- 
nent French artist, Jules Lefevre, 
which shows him in his red satin robes 
as a member of the French Academy 
of Science. He will present the pic- 
ture to Harvard. Soon after his re- 
turn he presided at the annual meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington. — Smith Wright, who 
died at Dorchester, Feb. 20, 1902, 
was born at Sugar Grove, Pa., Oct. 
19, 1830. He studied law, and took 
his LL. B. at the Harvard Law School 
in 1858. — The Class of ’55 window 
has been placed in Memorial Hall. 
It consists of two parts, one of which 
represents Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
the other, Godfrey of Bouillon. The 
features of the first figure strongly 
resemble Phillips Brooks, those of the 
second, Gen. F. C. Barlow. The mot- 
toes are “ Fides ” and “ Spes ” for the 
preacher, “ Caritas ” and “ Fortitudo” 
for the soldier. Edward P. Sperry, of 
New York, designed the work. 
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1856. 
DD. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

Charles Tasker Howard died at his 
residence in Boston, Feb. 3, 1902. He 
was born in Boston, July 22, 1833, 
son of Benjamin and Harriett (Lang) 
Howard. His father afterwards re- 
moved to Brookline. He was fitted for 
college at the private school of W. H. 
Brooks in Boston. Before graduation 
he was elected chorister of the Class. 
Upon graduation he entered the hard- 
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ware store of Butler, Keith & Hill, 
Boston; in the summer of 1857 
changed to the counting-room of his 
father, B. Howard & Son, Boston. 
Upon the death of his father in 1860, 
he, with his brother, succeeded to his 
father’s business, under the style of 
Benjamin Howard’s Sons, general 
commission merchants. From 1871 
he was treasurer of the Merrimac 
Chemical Co., manufacturers of vari- 
ous acids and chemicals. He was very 
much interested in music, and for sev- 
eral years was a member of the Apollo 
Club, and its treasurer. He was mar- 
ried, Nov. 30, 1859, in Roxbury, to 
Jane Wheaton McBurney, daughter of 
Charles McBurney, Esq. She died 
April 13, 1879. July 2, 1885, he was 
married to Mrs. Jane Marriott Welsh, 
in Lexington. He had five children : 
Allan McBurney Howard, married ; 
Rosine Howard ; Charles Bryant How- 
ard ; Philip Barthold Howard (H. C. 
1893) ; and Florence Howard, wife of 
Henry Brooks. — Moses Merrill died 
at his home in Boston, April 26, 1902. 
His health had been a subject of anx- 
iety for the past two years, and he was 
finally obliged to give up work some 
six months since, when he resigned the 
headmastership of the Boston Latin 
School. He was the son of Washing- 
ton and Abiah Gile (Kelly) Merrill, 
was born in Methuen, Sept. 14, 1833. 
He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Andover Academy, entered Dartmouth 
in 1852, and joined the Class of 1856 
at Harvard, in June, 1854. In the 
spring of 1856, a little while before 
graduating from Harvard, he was 
appointed principal of the Shepard 
Grammar School in Cambridge. In 
October, 1858, he was appointed usher 
in the Boston Latin School ; sub-mas- 
ter in 1867; master in 1869; and 
headmaster in 1877. In 1879 he was 
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granted a leave of absence for six 
months for the purpose of visiting 
schools and studying educational meth- 
ods in England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many ; and again in 1889-90 he was 
granted leave of absence for one year 
on account of poor health, spending 
the winter in the South. Upon his 
return, with health apparently much 
improved, he resumed his duties in 
the school, but increasing feebleness 
compelled a final resignation. From 
that time his disease, an affection of 
the heart, became more developed, 
and confined him to his room for the 
last two or three weeks of his life. At 
a meeting of the Boston Latin School 
Association, April 8, 1902, an excellent 
portrait of Merrill was presented to 
the school, but Merrill was unable to 
be present. His death removes from 
our active association another of the 
members of the Class whose life has 
been wholly spent in the unpretentious 
discharge of duty. He was a man of 
well- poised character, of excellent 
judgment, of most upright integrity, 
and unbending principle. This firm- 
ness of character was still consistent 
with a genial kindliness and regard 
for others, which, combined with rare 
executive qualities, made him the 
ideal headmaster of the school to 
which most of his life was devoted. 
He received the honorary degree of 
Ph. D. from Amherst in 1880, and 
was made an honorary member of 
the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society in 1884. He has writ- 
ten occasional essays or magazine and 
newspaper articles. He has made 
many addresses before the Latin 
School graduates at their annual din- 
ners, notably in 1877, 1878, 1881, 1883, 
and 1892. He contributed to the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine for April, 
1893, one of a series of articles by 


various headmasters on “Secondary 
Education.” He was for several years 
a deacon of the Old South Church of 
Boston. He was married in Methuen, 
Nov. 26, 1857, to Sarah Ann White, 
daughter of True Worthy White. 
Their children are: George White 
Merrill (H. C. 1880) ; John Edward 
Merrill (b. Aug. 14, 1861; d. Oct. 1, 
1861); Annie Gertrude Merrill, and 
Juliette Christie Merrill. — Prof. Jer- 
emiah Smith has resigned as trustee 
of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

On May 1 J. D. Long retired from 
the Secretaryship of the Navy, after 
more than five years’ service ; he in- 
tends to resume the practice of law in 
Boston. — A memorial tablet to J. C. 
Ropes has been dedicated at Trinity 
Church, Boston. It is of dark marble, 
to harmonize with the stone wall to 
which it is attached, and is about three 
feet long. At the top, carved in the 
marble, is a bas-relief of the face of 
Mr. Ropes, and on either side of it are 
the dates 1836 and 1899. — Dr. F. H. 
Brown has continued the record of 
Harvard men in the war of 1861-65, 
and has again been elected president 
of the Mass. Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


1858. 
J.C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 
Dr. J. G. Park is chairman of the 
Groton Board of Health. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuire, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
James Schouler has received the 
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honorary degree of LL. D. from the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


1861. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Pres. Roosevelt appointed, in Feb- 
ruary last, Dr. J. R. May a member of 
the Board of Visitors to the U. S. Na- 
val Academy at Annapolis. — F. W. 
Hackett has nearly completed a book 
entitled ‘Personal Reminiscences of 
the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 
1872.” — The Secretary earnestly re- 
quests additional items of information 
concerning themselves from his class- 
mates, to be incorporated in the forth- 
coming Class Report.— Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch is a member of the Council 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 


1862. 
C. E. GrINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate its fortieth 
year since graduation byadinner. The 
Secretary will issue no report. — W. 
T. Brigham, curator of the Bishop 
Museum of Honolulu, has been elected 
honorary member of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. In apprising him of the honor 
Prof. A. C. Haddon of Cambridge Uni- 
versity says: “I was very pleased that 
a few days ago the institute formally 
acknowledged the great work you are 
doing for oceanic ethnology by elect- 
ing you an honorary member. We 
fully realize the difficulties that beset 
one isolated as you are, and we thor- 
oughly appreciate your enthusiasm and 
ability, which have so successfully sur- 
mounted all the obstacles.” — D. C. 
French is the sculptor of the statue of 
Gen. W. F. Bartlett to be erected in 
Pittsfield. 
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1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Dr. J. C. Warren, with Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch, ’63, formed the finance com- 
mittee which has raised the great fund 
for the Medical School. — F. L. Hig- 
ginson has been elected president of 
the Suffolk Savings Bank for seamen 
and others, in Boston. — Dean C. L. 
Smith takes his sabbatical year this 
coming year. — A. J. Bailey has been 
reappointed corporation counsel of 
Boston. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Orlando Marcellus Fernald, Law- 
rence Professor of Greek in Williams 
College, and senior member of the 
faculty, died April 15 at Boston, while 
under treatment for a malady of the 
heart. Born in Candia, N. H., Sept. 
1, 1840, the son of Samuel Pray and 
Hannah Evans (Palmer) Fernaid, he 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After graduating from 
Harvard in 1864, he was principal of 
the Exeter, N. H., High School, and 
then in 1865 he became chemical 
teacher in the Springfield High School. 
In July, 1872, he became professor of 
Greek in Williams College, Williams- 
town. There he remained till his 
death, initiating the freshmen into his 
own text-book, “Selections from the 
Greek Historians” (1878), and per- 
forming faithfully the multifarious 
administrative duties of a professor of 
the old school. His activities as 
“Freshman Class Officer,” at a time 
when that office was still more than 
a form, made him the official guide, 
counselor, and friend of generations 
of Williams students, who will remem- 
ber him with friendliness, not unmixed 
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with awe, for to all his duties he 
brought a keen sense of humor and no 
little command of sareasm. Although 
a man of wisdom, wit, and rare power 
of expression, he could not be induced 
to make public addresses. He de- 
clined the headship of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, because he did not wish to 
be a public character, and would ac- 
cept no place that would require him 
to speak in public. Williams conferred 
on him an honorary A. M. degree in 
1873, and an LL. D. in 1901. He 
married, July 5, 1871, Mary L. Wells, 
of South Hadley Falls, who survives. 


1865. 
G. A. GopparD, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Albert Ripley Leeds, A. B. 1868, 
Ph. D. (Hon.) Coll. N. J., 1878, ete., 
was born in Philadelphia, June 27, 
1843, and died there March 13, 1902, 
of cancer of the stomach, after a most 
painful illness most heroically borne. 
After graduating he held professor- 
ships of chemistry in four institutions 
at once — Philadelphia High School, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia Den- 
tal College, and Haverford College — 
for some four years, until his health 
broke down in 1869. After traveling 
in Europe, he next organized, in 1871, 
the department of Chemistry in Ste- 
vens Institute, Hoboken, and worked 
for that institute until three weeks be- 
fore his death, of which he had full 
warning. His farewell to and parting 
from his students on Feb. 20 was a 
touching one, and on the presentation 
to him by the students of a loving cup 
five days before his death he fainted 
from exhaustion, and the students ear- 
ried him to his bed from which he never 
He published many pa- 
pers in scientific journals, and was an 
official and fellow in many scientific, 


again arose. 
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chemical, and engineering societies 
both here and abroad, and was also 
chemist to the Water Boards of eleven 
or more large cities, and a member of 
the State Board of Health of New Jer- 
sey, and of the State Board of Charities. 
He married (1) Margaretta R. West, 
of Philadelphia, in 1871; after her 
death he married (2) Anne G. Webb, 
in 1890, who survives with two daugh- 
ters. — C. H. Tweed is president of 
the Houston and Texas Central R. R. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxror, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

D. C. French has been chosen as 
sculptor of the memorial to the late 
Gov. Roger Wolcott. — Brooks Adams 
is a member of the Mass. Historical 
Society. — A. A. Lawrence is a vice- 
president of the Mass. Hospital Life 
Ins. Co. — Laurence Curtis is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Brookline Country Club. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Gov. Odell of New York has ap- 
pointed J. L. King a member of the 
commission to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the rivers and creeks of the 
State of New York and the causes of 
their overflow, and to suggest a rem- 
edy for such overflow. — H. A. Lamb 
has resigned as trustee for children, 
Boston. 

1872. 
A. L. LIncoin, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

George Fiske died of pneumonia at 
Coneord on March 5, 1902, after a 
very short illness. He was born in 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1851. Immediately 
after graduation he went to England 
and entered Guy’s Hospital, where he 
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remained one term studying medicine. 
He spent much of his time in travel in 
Europe and was never in active busi- 
ness. He was a member of the Mon- 
umental Brass Society of London, Eng- 
land, and made a large collection of 
specimens of the Chalcotriptic Art, 
which was exhibited at the rooms of 
Trinity Church in the winter of 1898. 
He was very enthusiastic in his work 
of collecting these rubbings from mon- 
umental brasses in England and was 
considered an authority on these mat- 
ters. He was a member of the Cor- 
poration of the Parish of St. George’s 
Church, Maynard, Mass., to the estab- 
lishment of which he had given much 
of his time and means, and it was 
largely due to him that a church was 
erected there for the benefit of the 
English operatives in the mills. He 
was married, Dec. 13, 1888, at Lynn, 
to Mary E. Rood, who survives him. 
— The Class will dine at the Algon- 
quin Club the evening before Com- 
mencement and the Secretary hopes 
to have a report ready for distribution 
at that time. — Charlemagne Tower, 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia, has come 
home on leave of absence. 


1873. 
A. L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 

Prof. H. S. White has taken the 
house of the late Prof. E. W. Gurney 
on Fayerweather St., Cambridge, and 
will enter upon his new duties as pro- 
fessor of German at Harvard in Sep- 
tember. 

1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will have its annual dinner 
at the Exchange Club, Boston, Tues- 
day evening, June 24, and in the fore- 
noon of that day the golf players of 
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the Class meet at the Country Club in 
Brookline for the third annual compe- 
tition. — Dr. J. W. Brannan is presi- 
dent of the recently appointed Board 
of Trustees of Bellevue and allied 
hospitals in New York city. — Paul 
Dana, of the N. Y. Sun, has been men- 
tioned in press dispatches as likely 
to be appointed U. S. ambassador to 
Italy. —T. W. Moses had charge of 
the music at the breakfast given Feb. 
2, in New York, in honor of Prince 
Henry of Prussia to the “ Captains of 
Industry.” It was so successful that 
with the acquiescence of his Royal 
Highness it was repeated later at the 
University Club. — Erastus Brainerd 
is representing the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington, D. C.— 
Walter Ingersoll Jones died at Keene, 
N. H., Feb. 8, 1902. He was the son 
of William Parry and Mary Ann 
(Prince) Jones, and was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Oct. 10, 1852. At the 
age of 14 he went to St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., but in 1869, having 
decided to fit for Harvard, he came to 
Cambridge, and tutored under Prentiss 
Cummings, ’64. Entering with the 
Class, throughout the four years of 
college life he was well known and 
highly esteemed by his classmates, 
and in the social life of the Class he 
was conspicuous. He was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, A. K. E,, 
Hasty Pudding Club, and A. D. Club, 
and was also elected a member of the 
St. Paul’s Society. Soon after grad- 
uation he had a position with the Con- 
tinental Sugar Refinery, Boston, and 
remained with it till 1888, when it 
joined the sugar trust. While the or- 
ganization of the old company was 
kept up for some years after the 
trust was created, he was its treasurer ; 
and, though not actively engaged in 
business afterwards, his time was par- 
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tially ocenpied in filling positions of 
trust and responsibility. For five years 
he was the treasurer of the Union Club 
of Boston, and for some time was sec- 
retary of a mining corporation. About 
five years ago his health began to fail, 
and in the summer of 1901 he was 
stricken with apoplexy, from which he 
never recovered. 
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1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Prof. L. B. R. Briggs, since 1891 
dean of Harvard College, has been 
made dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. — A. Hemenway has given 
the Boston Public Library a copy of 
the rare first edition of Florio’s “ Mon- 
taigne.” — Francis Dumaresq died in 
Boston, Feb. 23, 1902. He was the 
fourth son of Captain Philip Dumaresq 
and Margaretta (De Blois) Dumaresq, 
and was born in Roxbury, July 19, 
1854. He fitted for Harvard at the 
Boston Latin School, and after gradu- 
ation and a year of travel abroad en- 
gaged in business in Boston, being at 
the time of his death a member of the 
firm of DeFord & Co. (sugar dealers), 
of which he was one of the founders. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

A dinner was given by those of the 
Class who could be reached at short 
notice, at the University Club, Boston, 
on March 24, in honor of William H. 
Moody, on the announcement of the 
President’s intention to appoint him 
Secretary of the Navy. Judge F.C. 
Lowell presided; 34 members at- 
tended. F. J. Stimson introduced the 
guest of the occasion with a para- 
phrase of the “ Admiral’s ” song in 
Pinafore. — On April 18 Alden Samp- 
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son read a paper before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia 
on the ruins of Palmyra, with a brief 
consideration of the “Ancient Estate 
of that City.” — E. M. Wheelwright 
delivered a lecture in April, on 
“ Bridges,” one of a course at the 
Boston Public Library. 


1877. 
J. F. Tver, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Morris Gray has been selected as 
our Chief Marshal for Commence- 
ment. I have a new report in prepa- 
ration which will be ready on Com- 
mencement day. The preparations 
for our celebration are not quite com- 
plete, but they will include some sort 
of exercises by way of turning over the 
Class Gate, and a dinner at Parker’s 
the night before Commencement. 
Some preparation will be made for 
receiving the men on Monday and on 
Tuesday, when we are likely to spend 
the day together, perhaps at the Coun- 
try Club. These will be the general 
features, and the details will be ar- 
ranged later. — Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell, who goes abroad on his sabbatical 
this summer, has accepted an invita- 
tion from Trinity College, England, 
to deliver there next year a course of 
12 lectures on English literature. 


1878. 


J. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

Dr. John Homans, 2d, died in Bos- 
ton aftera short illness, on May 4. He 
was born in Boston, March 15, 1857. 
During his college course he was 
prominent in social life, being a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, the A.K.E., 
the Porcellian, and the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club. After graduation he was 
three years in the Medical School ; 
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received the degree of M. D. in 1882; 
was for a year house officer in the 
Mass. General Hospital; traveled in 
Europe, studying in Vienna and else- 
where till 1884. On his return he be- 
gan to practice in Boston. He was 
president of the Mass. Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary; physician and di- 
rector, Home for Aged Men, Boston 
Asylum, and State School for Indigent 
Boys; asst. medical director of the 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
clerk of the Mass. Cremation Society; 
director of the Boston Medical Li- 
brary Association; governor of the 
Union Club, Boston; president of the 
Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; trustee of the Mass. Humane 
Society; and an officer of the Mass. 
Society of the Cincinnati. He was 
unmarried. — F, L. Gay has permis- 
sion of the Corporation to make copies 
of vols. i, iii, iv, and v of the College 
Records, and to print selections 
thereof. 
1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. v. L. Meyer, Ambassador to Italy, 
has withdrawn as a candidate for 
nomination to Congress from the 6th 
Mass. district. — Mayor Low has ap- 
pointed P. T. Barlow a civil magis- 
trate of New York, his term lasting till 
May 1, 1907. — Largely owing to the 
arguments of Wm. Schofield, the Mass. 
legislature defeated by a large vote 
the B. F. Butler statue project.— Dean 
S. C. Bennett of the Boston University 
Law School is “mentioned” for the 
Mass. Superior Bench. — H. C. Mer- 
cer has established at Doylestown, Pa., 
a pottery which is already successfully 
making rare tiles and similar artistic 
products. — A. A. Carey, who is again 
president of the Boston Arts and 
Crafts Society, is editing a monthly 
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journal called Handicraft. — Dr. J.T. 
Bowen has been promoted asst. pro- 
fessor of Dermatology at the Har- 
vard Medical School.—F. Almy 
spent the months of March and April 
in a vacation trip to Mexico via Cuba. 
— Forty-four members of the Class 
attended a dinner at the Wayside Inn, 
April 18. The committee in charge 
plan to have similar outings each 
spring, fall, and winter. — The Com- 
mencement dinner of the Class will be 
held in the Harvard Union, — we 
being the first Class to use the Union 
for this purpose. —Samuel Hill has 
moved to Seattle, Wash. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Pres. Roosevelt is expected at Com- 
mencement. — F. A. Tupper is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. — Robert Bacon is a director in 


the reorganized Northern Pacific and 
C. B. and Q. R. R. Cos. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The Class will meet at 21 Holworthy 
on Commencement. — Henry Nor- 
man, M. P., is a member of a British 
royal commission to investigate the 
evils of alien immigration, and to advise 
remedial or precautionary measures. 
— Edward Ridgley, for many years 
previous to last January cashier of the 
Ridgley National Bank of Springfield, 
Ill., has been appointed national bank 
inspector. He was in 1896 the can- 
didate of the Gold Democrats for state 
treasurer of Illinois. He will have 
New York city as his territory. — 
Howard Elliott has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy R. R. Co., with 
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office in Chicago, having charge of 
maintenance and operation of all the 
lines of that company, from May 1, 
1902. — In March Prof. C, R. Sanger 
went to Germany, on leave of absence, 
to study methods for a course on 
technical chemistry which he will give 
at Harvard next year. During his 
absence, the Rev. J. W. Suter, chair- 
man of the Class Committee, is acting 
as Secretary; address, Winchester. — 
H. I. Thomsen’s office address is 612 
Continental Trust Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.—R. C. Sturgis is schoolhouse 
commissioner for Boston. — Dr. G. A. 
Gordon will preach the Baccalaureate 
Sermon for 1902.— R. H. McCurdy 
is a director of the Century Realty 
Co., New York.—C. H. W. Foster 
is rear commodore of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. — Prof. J. C. Rolfe of 
the Univ. of Michigan has accepted 
an appointment as professor of Latin 
at the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 


1882. 
H. W. CunNnINGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate its 20th 
anniversary in June. On Monday 
evening, June 23, seats will be re- 
served at the “ Pop” concert for all 
members who notify the Secretary by 
June 1. Tuesday will be spent on the 
water, going down the harbor in a 
steamer and lunching at Misery Island 
Club. Wednesday, Commencement at 
Cambridge and Class dinner in the 
evening at Hotel Bellevue, Boston. — 
W. L.'Putnam and J. H. Storer are 
directors in the State Street Trust Co., 
Boston. — R. T. Paine, 2d, is general 
manager of the United Electric Secu- 
rities Co.and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the directors of the 
General Electric Co. — Prescott Law- 
rence was a judge at the Boston Horse 
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Show. — G. W. Dickerman is vice- 
president of the United Typewriter 
and Supplies Co., 316 Broadway, New 
York. 
1883. 
FREDERIC NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage has purchased the 
steam yacht Orizaba, 260 ft. over all, 
which, under her new name Aztec, was 
launched on April 22 at the Nixon 
yards at Elizabethport, N. J., and will 
be ready for service during the sum- 
mer. With a displacement of about a 
thousand tons she will rank among the 
largest of the pleasure steamers of this 
country, and her new owner will use 
her for deep-sea cruising and long 
voyages exclusively. Burrage has also 
recently entered the lists as an owner 
and breeder of horses, and was an ex- 
hibitor at the Boston Horse Show in 
April. — J. R. Brackett was one of the 
few guests from the United States in- 
vited to attend the first Cuban Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 
held at Havana, March 19-22. — Dr. 
George Heywood won the champion- 
ship of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club of New York, in the 14-inch 
balk-line billiard tournament on April 
21.— Joseph Lee has contributed 
$10,000 to the fund for the erection of 
the Hall of Philosophy at Harvard, in 
memory of Emerson. Lee and C. H. 
Kip addressed the Mass. Civie League 
on April 10, regarding the welfare of 
the youth of our cities, the proper li- 
censing of newsboys, ete., in which 
questions they have been actively in- 
terested, Kip having spent more than 
50 nights last summer in personally 
investigating the conditions of the life 
of children in Boston during the heated 
months, the time they spend in the 
streets, their haunts, amusements, and 
temptations. — C. P. Perin has re- 
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moved his office to the Mills Building, 
35 Wall St., New York, where he is 
established as consulting engineer for 
the Mining SecuritiesCorporation. He 
is to take charge of an expedition, early 
in June, to Berner’s Bay, Alaska, near 
Skagway, for the purpose of reporting 
on the value of some coal properties 
in that region; and then, accompanied 
by H. L. Smyth, will start on a 2200 
mile journey down the Yukon to Cape 
Nome, and thence back to Seattle by 
sea. —C.S. Hamlin has consented to 
the use of his name as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. He has also 
been mentioned in connection with a 
Congressional nomination, but has de- 
clined to be considered as an aspirant. 
He will lecture at Harvard next year 
on U. S. Government Service. — Ed- 
ward Kent, who has been living for the 
past five years near Denver, and win- 
ning distinction at the Colorado bar, 
was appointed by the President, on 
Jan. 29, to be chief justice of Arizona. 
— R. B. Fuller sailed in April, with his 
wife, for England, whence he took 
steamer for Buenos Ayres, where he 
will remain for some months on busi- 
ness for the firm of Howe, Fuller & 
Trunkett, of Boston. — Stoughton 11 
will be open as usual for the Class on 
Commencement Day. 


1884. 
FE, A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Rev. J. B. Wilson has resigned 
his position as assistant pastor of the 
Washington Ave. Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has accepted the 
pastorate of the Baptist Church at 
Concord, N. H. — An opera written by 
our classmate Charles E. Hamlin has 
recently been produced with great suc- 
cess at Bangor, Me., and will soon be 
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heard in other places. —It is ex- 
tremely probable that the Class will 
have a dinner on Tuesday evening pre- 
ceding Commencement. If so, notices 
of the place will shortly be sent to the 
members of the Class. The Class will 
dine in 1904, on its 20th anniversary, 
and this dinner is an extra one, con- 
templated by the Class Committee and 
Class Secretary, of which due notice 
will be given. — As several inquiries 
have come to the Secretary with refer- 
ence to the reported death of a mem- 
ber of the Class, he takes this occasion 
to state that the Charles L. Holt, who 
died recently in New York city, was 
not our classmate of the same name. 
— Prof. L. E. Gates has been absent on 
leave since February. — J. M. Codman 
is chairman of the Brookline select- 
men. 


1885. 
H. M. WituraMs, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class Reunion on Commence- 
ment will be held at Hollis 23 as usual. 
At the business meeting the question 
of a change of location of the ’85 Class 
Gate will be considered. — The number 
of’85 men who have joined the Harvard 
Union, while encouraging, is far from 
doing credit to the Class; more life 
members would be appreciated. — R. 
P. Carroll has sold his yawl Navahoe 
(which as a sloop in 1893 defeated 
Britannia and brought back the Bren- 
ton Reef Cup from English waters) to 
G. W. Watjen of Germany. Mr. Wat- 
jen has taken her to Germany, where 
she will be raced this summer with an 
American skipper and crew.—C. A. 
Peterson is one of the teachers at Bry- 
ant & Stratton’s Commercial College, 
Boston. — J. J. Storrow has made a 
gift for refitting the laboratory of 
metallurgical chemistry in the Rotch 
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Building of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. He is one of the contributors 
to the fund to erect Emerson Hall, is 
a director of the Western Telephone 
Co., and is one of the working com- 
mittee to arrange a new five years’ 
agreement with Yale for athletic 
sports. — J. E. Thayer is the president 
of the Boston Horse Show Co., which 
recently gave the successful horse show 
in Boston, and he is also vice-president 
of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club and 
a director of the new Metropolitan 
Driving Club of Boston. — Charles C. 
Wheelwright now has a winter home 
on Beacon St.; his summer home is 
still Cohasset.— E. K. Keep is still 
abroad, and his address is Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London. — E. V. Hull 
with his family has been in Europe for 
the last two years with headquarters 
in Paris, care of John Munroe & Co., 
bankers, 7 Rue Scribe. — Walter Ath- 
erton has been awarded in competition 
the position of architect for the new 
church of the Unitarian Parish of East 
3oston. —Three rooms in the Rotch 
Building on Holmes Field, which is 
devoted to the department of mining 
and metallurgy, are equipped out of 
the fund given in memory of the late 
JohnSimpkins. They are the Simpkins 
Metallurgical Laboratory, the Simp- 
kins Assay Laboratory, and the Simp- 
kins Ore-dressing Laboratory. — W.H. 
Baldwin was the speaker at one of the 
regular Tuesday evenings at the Har- 
vard Union early in March. His sub- 
ject was the Committee of Fifteen and 
the 1901 Municipal Campaign in New 
York city. He is a director of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
of the Fairmount and Somerset Coal 
Companies; he is also chairman of the 
General Education Board, organized to 
promote “ education within the United 
States, without distinction of race, sex, 
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or creed.” — Dr. Reuben Peterson was 
last fall elected Bates Professor of the 
Diseases of Women and Children in 
the Medical School of the University 
of Michigan, and has moved from Chi- 
eago to Ann Arbor. — Dr. H. D. Ar- 
nold is senior physician of the Tufts 
Medical School Dispensary as well as 
one of the best teachers on the faculty 
of the school. — G. D. Cushing, chair- 
man of the Boston School Committee, 
delivered a lecture in February before 
the Harvard Political Club on young 
men in politics. — F. A. Delano is pre- 
sident of the Harvard Club of Chicago. 
—A. T. French spent the winter 
abroad. He is one of the reorganiza- 
tion committee for the Planters Com- 
press Co. and the Indo-Egyptian Com- 
press Co. — P. E. Presbrey has been re- 
elected secretary of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. — Eben Sut- 
ton has moved from Boston to Baltimore 
and has formed a partnership for the 
banking business under the name of Sut- 
ton & Brogden at 8 South St. — H. M. 
Williams was reélected president of 
the Harvard Crimson Association at 
the 20th anniversary meeting held 
on March 1.— Philip Livingston has 
changed his address to 10 Wall St., 
New York city. He is building a win- 
ter residence on Fifth Ave., New York 
city. — The Rev. J. L. Mitchell is min- 
ister of the Second Congregational 
Church, Attleboro. —G. M. Carno- 
chan is inspector of small arms prac- 
tice, with rank of major, on the staff 
of the First Brigade, N. G., S. N. Y. 
He is exhibiting his prize fox ter- 
riers at all the bench shows. — P.S. 
Drane’s address is care of New York 
Herald. — The fund raised by the 
friends of the late R. F. Simes and 
presented to the library of the Harvard 
Union amounted to over $4000. — H. 
K. Swinscoe’s address is not Joliet, but 
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DeKalb, Ill. —E. J. Sartelle is actu- 
ary of the State Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Worcester, the second largest 
company organized under Massachu- 
setts laws. — E. L. Thayer is traveling 
extensively in Europe.— The Rev. 
L. W. Batten, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, New York, has issued a year- 
book, giving an account of the various 
activities of his parish. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

A detailed statement of the plan 
for reunion this year will be issued 
soon. At present it is possible to say 
only that there will be a subscription 
dinner, the usual reserved seats “ Grad- 
uates’ Night” at the “ Pop” concert, 
and the usual meeting place at Hollis 
4 on Commencement Day. — Elliott 
Bright writes that he was in Philadel- 
phia working for the Pennsylvania R. 
R. from 1898 till May, 1901, and that he 
has since been secretary and treasurer 
of the Bodden and Bright Co., coffee, 
spices, and tea, in Milwaukee, Wis. 
His present address is 309 East Water 
St., Milwaukee. — Capt. A. P. Gard- 
ner has been brevetted major. — R.G. 
Cook has removed his office and resi- 
dence to 242 Alexander St., Rochester, 
N. Y.— E. C. Lunt has become man- 
ager of the department of bonded at- 
torneys of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Co.; address, 97 Cedar St., New York. 
— O. B. Roberts announces the disso- 
lution of the firm Roberts & Cush- 
man and the formation of the partner- 
ship Roberts & Mitchell, with offices 
in the Delta Building, Post Office 
Square, Boston.—C. R. Fletcher writes 
that on account of a destructive fire in 
Watertown the Crystal Springs Manu- 
facturing Co., of which he was super- 
intendent, has consolidated witha West- 


ern company, and that his address 
after May 1 will therefore be Super- 
intendent of the Huron Milling Co., 
Harbor Beach, Mich.—Col. J. A. 
Frye has been elected senior vice- 
commander of the Commandery of 
Massachusetts, Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish American War. 
— Dr. J. H. Huddleston has been 
chosen to deliver the Carpenter Lec- 
ture before the New York Academy 
of Medicine. — Prof. T. W. Richards 
is a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 


1887. 
G. P. FurBer, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

“ A committee has been appointed 
to arrange a suitable Commencement 
celebration of the 15th anniversary of 
our graduation, and has adopted the 
following plan: Monday, June 23. 
Class Dinner, Young’s Hotel, 7 Pp. m. 
Tuesday, June 24. Trip down Boston 
Harbor, starting at 10.30. Lunch 
served on board the boat. Afternoon 
and evening at the Country Club, 
Brookline. Dinner at 7. Band con- 
cert. Wednesday, June 25. A day at 
Cambridge. Holden Chapel by 11 
o’clock. Group picture at 12.30. 
Commencement Dinner at 2 p.m. All 
expenses for Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday are provided for. Thurs- 
day, June 26. New London, Yale 
race. Special cars to New London 
and on observation train. The com- 
mittee will send more detailed notice 
to each member by June 1, but now 
desire to have a reply upon the in- 
closed card, stating whether you will 
join in the reunion. We earnestly 
hope you will not only answer affirma- 
tively, but promptly. Cordially yours, 
W. Alexander, J. W. Bartol, W. A. 
Brooks, Jr., A. C. Coolidge, W. Endi- 
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cott, Jr., J. B. Fletcher, George P. 
Furber, S. A. Houghton, B. S. Hurl- 
but, C. E. Loud, F. S. Mead, E. J. 
Rich, E. H. Rogers, C. E. Shattuck, 
J. L. Snelling, W. Wetherbee, Com- 
mittee.’ — Classmates and friends of 
the late Hamilton Kuhn have given the 
Harvard Union a clock as a memorial 
to him. — B. S. Hurlbut has been ap- 
pointed dean of Harvard College. — 
Prof. G. P. Baker will succeed Prof. 
A. B. Hart as University editor of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. — J. B. 
Fletcher has been promoted assistant 
professor of Comparative Literature 
at Harvard. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

G. B. Leighton has entered into 
partnership with C. H. Howard, under 
the firm name of the Leighton and 
Howard Steel Co. They have a large 
modern cast steel plant at East St. 
Louis, Ill., for the manufacture of 
cast steel trucks, body bolsters, and 
railroad specialties. The company 
employs 1400 men, and bas a capacity 
of about 100 tons per day of finished 
castings. — No. 1 Holworthy will be 
open to the Class on Commencement 
Day. Business meeting at 12. 


1889. 
Pror. J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

S.C. Manley has been elected an 
alderman of Augusta, Maine, and is 
director of the First National Bank 
there. —G. D. Chase has become as- 
sociate professor in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. — C. D. Wet- 
more has put his Cambridge dormi- 
tories —Claverly, Apley Court, and 
Westmorly — with Craigie Hall into 
a trust (Claverly Trust), the four 
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properties being valued at $640,000. 
— Prof. J. H. Ropes has been elected 
principal of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, but has not accepted. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Charles Wolcott Burr died in Bos- 
ton on March 6. After graduation 
he went into business, and since 1895 
he had been a member of the firm of 
Langley, Burr & Co., Boston. He was 
born at Auburndale, Sept. 4, 1866. 
— Frank William Andrews, Jr., who 
left the Class in Junior year, died in 
Rome, Italy, March 22, 1902. — The 
Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, has been called to the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, O. 
—In April O. B. Roberts went to 
Finland, where he has been engaged 
for four years to fit a boy for Har- 
vard. — Norman Hapgood, dramatic 
eritic of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, has during the winter 
roused the hostility of the “theatrical 
syndicate” by his criticism of its 
methods. — A conference on the pro- 
blem of negroes in large cities, in which 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois will take a 
leading par* will be held in Chicago 


in June. 
1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 

12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Monday, June 23, will be Graduates’ 
night at the Pop Concert. All who 
wish to attend should apply to the Sec- 
retary for tickets. Another notice will 
be sent out later. At this concert 
there will be more organized Glee 
Club singing than at others, and it is 
hoped that this will tend to do away 
with the marching about during inter- 
missions. The “ Microbes” will meet 
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as usual for dinner on this evening; 
time, place, and special attractions 
will be announced later. Arrange- 
ments will probably be made this year 
with the Athletic Association for a 
Graduate section at the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game. Tickets will probably 
be $1 each, and may be had by mem- 
bers of this Class on application to the 
Secretary. The Class will meet in 
Holworthy 24 on Commencement. A 
special effort will be made to discour- 
age promiscuous visiting in hordes; 
with the result that the members of 
each Class may get their luncheon with 
a moderate degree of comfort. This 
will be especially desirable if the pro- 
posed overflow meeting in the Har- 
vard Union takes place; for since no 
food will be served at this meeting it 
will be necessary for secretaries to pro- 
vide a suitable lunch for their men. 
Members of ’91 are particularly re- 
quested to attend the meeting of the 
Alumni Association in Harvard Hall 
on Commencement, and enter into the 
discussion, if any, on the proposed 
changes for Commencement Day. — 
F. L. Dabney & Co. have removed to 
53 State St., Boston. — Otis Everett 
is the auditor of the Industrial Trust 
Co. of Providence, R. I., and has 
moved to that city. —F. C. Keene is 
special partner in the firm of Talbot J. 
Taylor & Co., bankers and brokers, 30 
Broad St., New York, N. Y.— Hugh 
McCulloch, our Class Poet, died of ty- 
phoid fever at Florence, Italy,on March 
27. He was assistant in English at 
Harvard from 1892-1894, when he went 
abroad and devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His only published work, a vol- 
ume of poems entitled “ The Quest of 
Heracles” proved him the real poet. 
— F. W. MeNear, president of the Port 
Costa Water Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal., has gone abroad. — The Rev. J. 
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G. Nichols has been elected on the 
school committee and a trustee of 
the Public Library at Hamilton. — R. 
B. Potter has formed a partnership 
with R. H. Robertson under the firm 
name of Robertson & Potter, archi- 
tects, 160 Fifth Ave., New York. — 
Francis Rogers has given several suc- 
cessful concerts in and about Boston. 
He sailed for Europe again about May 
1.— T. J. Stead is with the Arquroc 
Mining Co. near Tueson, Arizona. — It 
is proposed to give the Harvard Union 
a bronze drinking fountain ‘‘ex dono 
1891.” The cost for this has been 
underwritten by a few members of the 
Class, and all those who wish to con- 
tribute will please send a check to the 
Secretary. Asit is particularly desira- 
ble that as many as possible should be 
identified with the gift, it is hoped that 
the responses will be many. —F. G. 
Caffey has formed a partnership with 
J.C. Breckinridge, ’94, for the general 
practice of law: address, 32 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y.—S. D. Parker 
is one of the trustees of the new Clav- 
erly Trust, Cambridge. — L. K. Morse 
has removed to 4 Liberty Sq., Boston. 
— Dr. F. N. Robinson has been pro- 
moted asst. professor of English at 
Harvard. 





1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

The decennial dinner will be held 
at the Exchange Club, Boston, on Tues- 
day evening, June 24. The Class Com- 
mittee will send special notices of the 
decennial arrangements to every mem- 
ber of the Class.— The Secretary’s 
Report is in press. — C. H. Porter has 
resigned his pastorate at Newport, R. 
I. — Dr. A. T. Holbrook, of Milwau- 
kee, has gone to Vienna and will spend 
six months in the hospitals there with 


Dr. Wm. Thorndike. 
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1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

E. H. Abbott has removed from 
Fryeburg, Me., to New York city, 
where he is on the staff of The Out- 
look; address, 27 Carroll St., Yonkers. 
— Alvin Adams died at Pasadena, Cal., 
on April 5,1902. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 30, 1870, the son of Edward 
Livingston and Emily Macy Adams 
and the grandson of the founder of 
the Adams Express Co. He fitted for 
College at Hopkinson’s and the Boston 
Latin schools, and entered the Scien- 
tific School in 1889, in the division of 
Electrical Engineering. In 1892 
left to accept a position with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Lynn, where he 
stayed 18 months. He then spent two 
years with the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. in Boston. The ef- 
fects of a severe cold he caught while 
trying for his Class crew, however, 
reasserted themselves, and his lungs 
became affected. He spent the early 
part of 1896 in Bermuda, and then 
went to Colorado Springs. There he 
and insurance 


he 


entered a real estate 
partnership during the fall of 1898. 
In time he became completely cured, 
but continued his work and residence 
in the Springs. Last winter he had a 
severe attack of pneumonia, which left 
his heart weakened. With the hope 
of strengthening it in lower altitude he 
went to Pasadena, but died there of 
heart failure. He was unmarried. — 
R. Bisbee has removed from Portland, 
Ore., to New York city; address, 111 
Fifth Ave.—R. P. Bowler has re- 
turned from his diplomatic work at 
Madrid, and should be addressed at 
the Union Club, New York city. — J. 
C. Cotter was admitted to practice at 
the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court, Washington, Dec. 9, 1901. —C. 
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M. Gay has formed an architectural 
partnership with A. C. Nash, ’94, and 
set up offices at 24 E. 23d St., New 
York city. —F. H. Gade reports: “I 
have the distinguished honor to be al- 
derman in the city of Lake Forest, 
Ill., where I reside. My politics have 
never yet been revealed to my con- 
stituents.” — J. H. Huddilston’s ad- 
dress is Orono, Me. — Harold Hutch- 
inson has removed his law office to 101 
Milk St., Boston. — P. T. Jackson has 
removed to Lowell, where he is trea- 
surer of the Lowell Weaving Co.; his 
Boston office is at 53 State St.— F.C. 
Lucas writes, “ My address permanent 
for some years will be Columbus, Ind. 
I can be reached there at least.” — D. 
S. Muzzey writes from New York 
city: “I am doing the same old work, 
— hammering ideas of Latin andGreek 
into heads of remarkable resistance. 
So far as my ‘fame’ is concerned, I 
might say that I am publishing with 
Doubleday, Page & Co. a new book 
(my second offense) called ‘ Spiritual 
Heroes.’ ” — J. L. Nichols has returned 
from residence abroad, and should be 
addressed care of Lucian Wulsin, Cin- 
cinnati, O.— W. L. Sanborn has re- 
moved his office to 619 Barristers’ 
Hall, Boston. He reports that he “ has 
been appointed provost-marshal and 
commissioned with the rank of captain 
on the staff of Brig.-Gen. Thomas R. 
Mathews, commanding the First Bri- 
gade, M. V. M. Sanborn enlisted in 
Light Battery A in April, 1895; was 
transferred to the non-commissioned 
staff of the Second Brigade in Decem- 
ber, 1899, and in March, 1901, was 
transferred to the non-commissioned 
staff of the First Brigade. —H. C. 
Smith, with Charles Hathaway & Co, 
has removed to 45 Wall St., New York 
city. — H. C. Southwick has returned 
from the Beaux-Arts and is with Car- 
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rére & Hastings, architects, New York 
city; address, 48 W. 59th St.—L. 
A.B. Street writes from Palo Bulacan, 
P. I.: “I graduated in Medicine from 
Tufts College Medical School in 1898, 
subsequently passing the State Board 
of Medicine, and being elected a fel- 
low of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. In July, 1900, I signed a con- 
tract to come to the Philippines as an 
acting assistant surgeon in the U.S. 
Army, and am at present preparing 
to take the examination for a commis- 
sion.” — T. W. Vaughan of the United 
States Survey writes, “I live at 1427 
R St., N. W., Washington, D. C., when 
I am at home, which is n’t often.” — 70 
members of the Class dined at the 
Lenox on March 8. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The following addresses should be 
noted: W. O. Harrison, 202 West 
79th St., New York city; Chas. A. 
Soch, 2644 Ann Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. J. Sheppard, 331 West 101st St., 
New York city; S. S. Dearborn, 3 Ab- 
bott St., Nashua, N. H.; James Sulli- 
van, 308 West 97th St., New York 
city; S. C. Richardson, Guadalajara, 
Mexico; H. B. Smith, 1450 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Denver, Colo. — H. C. Vroo- 
man is lecturer on Applied Christianity 
at Ruskin College, Trenton, Mo. —C. 
A.Soch is instructor in Chemistry at the 
Manual Training School of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo.— W. 
H. Rush is senior assistant physician 
at the City Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. — 
R. P. Hood is a member of the firm 
of Whitman & Hood, architects, with 
offices at 62 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
F. B. White is teaching English at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — P.O. 
Place is instructor in Latin at Syra- 


cuse University; address, 1204 E. Ad- 
ams St., Syracuse, N. Y. — R. C. King 
is member of the firm of Ladd, King 
& Wood, 7 Wall St., New York city. 
— R.E. Gregg is at the Harvard Law 
School. —G. B. Wilson is mining at 
Searchlight, Nev. — W. B. MeDouald 
is traffic agent for the American 
Smelting and Refining Co. of Denver, 
Colo. — H. G. Meadows is in the en- 
gineering business at Buffalo, N. Y. — 
E. E. Clark is practicing law at 30 
Court St., Boston; he is a member of 
the Cambridge City Council. —F. L. 
Olmsted gave an illustrated lecture at 
Cambridge, March 21, on the “ Plans 
for the Improvement of Washington 
City.” — The following addresses are 
required: W.C. Cobb, O. G. Davis, J. 
L. Frazeur, G. B. Gordon, S. W. 
McEntee, H. Means, T. Richardson, 
H. Spooner, H. F. Taylor, P. R. Tur- 
nure.— Dr. J. D. M. Ford has been 
made asst. professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard. — H. C. Wellman 
is librarian of the Springfield Public 
Library. — N. L. J. Gron went from 
Copenhagen to Washington to give in- 
formation in regard to the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies. —C. H. 
Holmes is with the Associated Press, 
195 Broadway, New York. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

Early in April copies of the Secre- 
tary’s second report were sent to all 
95 men who had complied with the 
Secretary’s request of last year that 
they write him what they had done 
since 1895. At the same time letters 
were sent to all other 95 men, tem- 
porary members of the Class and spe- 
cial students as well as graduates, ask- 
ing them to send the Secretary any 
change of address and news concern- 
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ing themselves. If there were some 
men whom the letters or reports did 
not reach, they are asked so to inform 
the Secretary. — E. M. Devereux for 
the past three years has been in charge 
of the financial office of the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. Co., at 2 Wall St., 
New York city. —H. C. Dingman is 
general agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, with an office at 128 
Broadway, New York city.—S. A. 
Ellsworth has been with the Mechanic’s 
National Bank, Worcester, since 1894. 
— W. J. Hancock for the past three 
years has been teaching Chemistry 
in the Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—J. W. Hutchinson 
is manager of the hat and cap factory 
of Sweet, Dempster & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. — Ellerton James and S. W. Phil- 
lips have removed their law offices to 
the Delta Building, Boston. — H. F. 
Jenkins is advertising manager for Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.,publishers, Boston. — 
Willis Lyman taught for three years 
in the Lakewood Heights School, and 
for three years in the Irving School, 
New York city. —R. L. Manning has 
been admitted to the firm of Brown, 
Jones & Warren, lawyers, Manchester, 
N. H. —J. L. Norton, Jr., is engaged 
in newspaper work in Memphis, Tenn.; 
his address is care of The Commercial 
Appeal. — A. J. Ostheimer, Jr., is prac- 
ticing medicine at 328 S. 17th St., 
Philadelphia, after a year and a half 
of study abroad. He is also physician 
to the Gynecological Dispensary of the 
Presbyterian Hospital and in charge of 
the Obstetrical and Gynecological de- 
partment of The Therapeutic Monthly, 
published in Philadelphia. — F. O. 
Poole is assistant librarian, at present 
acting librarian, of the Association of 
the Bar, 42 West 44th St., New York 
city. —James Purdon has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture 
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at 8 Beacon St., Boston. — F. A. Quinn 
has been engaged, since leaving col- 
lege, in the leather and leather finish- 
ing business as a leather chemist and 
salesman. He is now with K. J. 
Quinn & Co., 105 Pearl St., Boston. 
—A. W. Tarbell is editor of The 
Brown Book of Boston. —R. M. Win- 
throp has been appointed secretary of 
the United States Legation at Brus- 
sels. —J. F. Vanghan is with Stone 
& Webster, electrical engineers, Bos- 
ton. — Hazen Laburton Goodrich, who 
was a special student with the Class 
one year, died Dec. 9, 1901, in Haver- 
hill. He had been a partner for four 
years in the shoe manufacturing firm of 
Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill. 
— J.L. Coolidge, E. V. Huntington, E. 
von Mach, C. E. Noyes, M. A. Potter, 
and P. la Rose have been reappointed 
instructors. 
1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

This is the year of our sextennial. 
The show will begin on Monday, June 
23, with an all day “meet” at Hotel 
Bellevue. Drop in any time and be 
sure of a warm welcome. In the 
evening is Graduates’ night at the Pop 
Concert, where there are always “ do- 
Tuesday morning, June 24, all 
will take the train and go down to 
Misery Island. There will be a lunch 
and a ball game with the Class of ’99. 
Any one who wants to can take a bath 
in the ocean, and there are some golf 
links, also a croquet set. Candidates 
for the ball nine will please report to 
Captain J. J. Hayes any time between 
now and then. After supper, all sail 
back to Boston on a steamboat, with 
the band and a moon. Wednesday, 
June 25, is Commencement, and our 
dinner will be held Wednesday evening 
at the Exchange Club. Notices will 
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be sent to each member of the Class 
announcing the times of arrival and 
departure of all trains, boats, feeds, 
drinks, ete. — The Rev. G. L. Paine 
has been called to the rectorship of 
St. Mary’s Church, Dorchester. — E. 
H. Fennessy had left J. H. Lane & 
Co. and is now with Laurence & Co., 
24-26 Thomas St., New York city. — 
E. W. Ames has been appointed sec- 
retary to the U. S. Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic. — A. F. 
Allen is practicing law in Jamestown, 
N. Y. — A. Kuhn is in the mercantile 
business in Ogden, Utah.— A. J. Paul 
is in a wholesale jewelry house, 383 
Washington St., Boston. — D. M. Hal- 
bert is on the staff of the Chicago 
Evening Post. —§. 8. Boulton is a phy- 
sician at Hudson, Ill. —G. A. McRob- 
erts is farming at Danville, Ky. — F. 
W. Kiesel is banking in Sacramento, 
Cal. — W. H. Sterns is a Congrega- 
tional minister, with a parish at Black- 
stone. — J. L. Hutchinson is practicing 
law in San Francisco. — D. B. Wentz 
is vice-pres. and general manager of 
the Virginia Coal and Iron Co., with 
headquarters at Big Stone Gap, Va. — 
R. E. Fitzgerald is practicing law at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.—L. Sayer is 
general manager of the Canandaigua 
Lake Transportation Co., with head- 
quarters at Canandaigua, N. Y. —G. 
H. Chase has been reappointed in- 
structor in Greek at Harvard for 1902- 
3. — Allan Abbott is teaching a Wash- 
ington school for boys, Washington, 
D. C.—L. A. Ames is in charge of 
English at the Worcester High School. 
—H. L. Belisle is master of the 
Rollins Grammar School, Lawrence. 
— N. H. Black is teaching at the Rox- 
bury Latin School. — Dr. C. A. White 
has an office at 136 Main St., North- 
ampton. — Rogers Dow was candidate 
for selectman of Revere. 


1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Among the teachers recently heard 
from: F. E. Barry is teaching at the 
Detroit University School, Detroit, 
Mich.; H. A. Vanlandingham is teach- 
ing English at Mr. Thacher’s School, 
Nordhoff, Cal.; B. F. Bassett is also 
teaching in a private school in Cali- 
fornia; A. U. Dilley is teaching at 
Taft’s School, Watertown, Conn.—Jo- 
seph Warren has been appointed coun- 
sel for the Boston Police Commission- 
ers. — F. A. Burlingame began a law 
practice under his own name on May 
1, 1902.— H. T. White is with the 
banking house of Moffat & White, 1 
Nassau St., New York city. —C. C. 
Rumrill is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
bankers, 44 State St., Boston. — In- 
gersoll Bowditch is with Alfred Bow- 
ditch, trustee, 28 State St., Boston. — 
A. W. Stevens has dissolved partner- 
ship with W. H. Allen, of the banking 
firm of Wm. H. Allen & Co. — E. E. 
Rice is with the New York Life In- 
surance Co., with headquarters at 60 
State St., Boston. —C. A. Hardy and 
A. T. Harris are president and trea- 
surer respectively of the Pureoxia Dis- 
tilled Water Co., Whipple St., Boston. 
— Loring Underwood, landscape archi- 
tect, has associated himself with Henry 
B. Alden, architect, 23 Court St., Bos- 
ton. —H. T. Nichols is traveling 
abroad. — On April 5 an informal din- 
ner was held at the University Club 
in New York city by about 40 mem- 
bers of the Class. The occasion proved 
very enjoyable. Among those present 
were men from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, and 
elsewhere. — The memorial volume 
dedicated to Edward Avery Bumpus 
by his father, the Hon. E. C. Bumpus, 
and distributed privately by him, con- 
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tains evidence which throws much light 
upon the remarkable career of our 
classmate, Everett Chauncey Bumpus, 
who died Jan. 22, 1901. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Dedham. 

The Class will serve the usual lunch 
on Commencement Day in Holworthy 
23. The Secretary will be very happy 
to make arrangement for an informal 
dinner, to be held in Boston either 
the night before Commencement or 
“Grads’” night at the “Pops,” pro- 
vided a sufficient number of men will 
send their names and signify their in- 
tention of being present. Although 
the Class holds no regular reception 
this year, it is hoped that as many men 
as possible will turn up at “Grads’” 
night. Tickets can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, or F. R. 
Comee, Symphony Hall. There will 
be a section reserved for 98. _ I shall 
also be glad to.make arrangements for 
the grouping together of all ’98 men 
at the Yale-Harvard baseball game the 
day before Class Day, provided appli- 
cations for seats are sent to me within 
the time specified by the baseball man- 
agement. — Hal Sayre, Jr., was acci- 
dentally shot and killed at Roswell, 
New Mexico, Feb. 19, 1902. Sayre 
was born in Central City, Colo., Sept. 
22, 1875, the son of Hal and Elizabeth 
Dart Sayre. He received his early 
education in a private school in France, 
in one at Baltimore, Md., in the public 
schools of Denver, Colo., and in the 
military schools at Peekskill and Sing 
Sing, N. Y. He entered Harvard from 
Noble and Greenough’s School, Boston, 
in 1894, and during his college course 
was elected a member of the Institute 
of 1770, D. K. E., Hasty Pudding 
Club, Signet, and O. K. societies, and 
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an editor of the Advocate. Towards 
the close of his Senior year the Span- 
ish War broke out and Sayre, together 
with a few other members of 1898 and 
1897, immediately left for the South 
to join the then forming “ Rough Rid- 
ers.” His early training in the mili- 
tary schools proved to be of great 
assistance to him, and though, to his 
own deep disappointment, he failed to 
go to Cuba with the first half of his 
regiment, the very reason for his being 
left behind was due to his military 
efficiency. He was a strict disciplina- 
rian, a splendid officer, and his ser- 
vices were needed in training the 
remaining troops. After being mus- 
tered out Sayre went to Paris to study 
art, and while there received a com- 
mission as 2d lieutenant in the 40th 
U.S. V. regiment. He accepted this 
commission, and served his two years 
of enlistment in the Philippines. He 
returned to this country just before 
Christmas, 1901, and, after spending 
two weeks in Boston, retuned to his 
home in Denver. At the time of his 
death he was taking a short vacation 
preparatory to entering his father’s 
office. He has left behind hima score 
of friends who cherish the memory of 
an honorable and manly man. — Ger- 
rish Newell has left the Hartford Lum- 
ber Co. and is now assistant treasurer 
of the Arlington Lumber Co., Arling- 
ton, N. J. — L. P. Corbin has returned 
to Chicago after three years’ study at 
L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and is now liv- 
ing at 597 Dearborn Ave. — Fletcher 
Dobyns has entered the law office of 
E. E. Prussing, 1159 Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago. He was a Republican can- 
didate for the board of aldermen. — 
G. H. Abbott is in the northwest pro- 
specting.— J. W. Prentiss and S. W. 
Wood have become rice planters un- 
der the firm name of S. W. Wood & 
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Co., Lake Charles, La. — L. L. Gilles- 


pie has returned to New York after a 
very extensive trip in China and the 
Philippines. He has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Mercantile Trust Co. — 
D. P. Ingraham is with Alexander & 
Green, 120 Broadway, N. Y. — E. 
Maynard, Jr., is a member of the pub- 
lishing firm of Maynard, Merrill & 
Co., 29 East 19th St., New York. — 
B. R. Robinson has left the law office 
of Strong & Cadwallader and is now 
with Masten & Nichols, 49 Wall St., 
and H. F. Robinson is in the law office 
of F. de P. Foster, 18 Wall St., New 
York.—C. C. Stillman is with the 
Great Northern R. R., in St. Paul, 
Minn. — Francis Woodbridge is in the 
law office of Lord, Day & Lord, and 
St. J. Smith is with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. —F. P. Garland 
will deliver two lectures on classical 
topics at the Catholic Summer School, 
Cliff Haven, N. Y.— E. W. Remick is 
treasurer of the Boston branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. — Nor- 
ton Perkins is in the law office of 
McCurdy & Yard, 66 Broadway, New 
York. — W. W. Baker has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Latin at Harvard 
for the year 1902-03; his address is now 
1657 Cambridge St., Cambridge. — P. 
F. J. Gierasch is a member of the 
local staff of the Philadelphia North 
American and the Philadelphia Times. 
— Arthur Du Bois is in the law office 
of H. D. Hotchkiss, 35 Nassau St., 
New York.—J. E. N. Shaw has 
opened a law office in the Masonic 
Bldg., New Bedford. — E. G. Burgess 
is with thes printing house of Fleming 
& Carnrick, 520 Broadway, New York. 
— S. W. Fordyce, Jr., has changed his 
office to 711 Security Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. — J. H. Hyde has received the 
Order of the Legion of Honor from 
the French government. He is presi- 
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dent of the Ailiance Francaise. — The 
Rev. H. B. Dyer is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, New Bedford. 
— F. L. Hanson has been admitted to 
the bar and has an office at 53 State 
St., Boston. —H. J. Bennett is in 
Tohori, Japan. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAms, Sec. 
Quincy. 

The Class Committee hopes that the 
plans for the triennial celebration 
will meet with the approval of the 
Class, and that every ’99 man who can 
possibly arrange it will be here for the 
three days. It would be a great help 
if all those who know they can be 
here would reply without delay, so 
that the committee can have some 
idea of how many there will be. — F. 
M. Marsh is superintendent of schools 
at Fairhaven. — H.C. Haseltine writes 
that he is going on with his drawing, 
and “if you feel inclined to write me, 
address your letter to 13 Rue de Ber- 
lin, Paris.” — C. E. Baldwin is with a 
concern that manufactures artificial 
silk; after a trip to Europe for them 
this spring, he will have his headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, Pa—S. W. Mer- 
rell has formed a partnership with C. 
B. Mathews under the firm name of 
Mathews & Merrell, for the practice 
of law, with offices in the Union Trust 
Building, Cincinnati, O.— C. S. Cook 
is assistant managing clerk in the 
office of Coudert Bros., lawyers, 71 
Broadway, New York city.— A. P. 
Dean wrote from South Wales, N. Y., 
that he had just finished a ten days’ 
entire abstinence from food, and hoped 
some others of the Class would try it 
some time.— J. W. Farley is to be 
head coach of the Harvard Football 
Team next autumn.— Malcolm Donald © 
is to deliver the oration in Sanders 
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Theatre on May 30, Decoration Day, 
and is to be marshal of the Law School 
on Commencement Day. He has been 
appointed also private secretary to 
Justice Gray of the U. S. Supreme 
Court for next year. — F. E. Thayer 
is a partner in the firm of J. H. & J. 
P. Thayer & Co., painters and glaziers, 
730 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
— Blair Fairchild is secretary of the 
U.S. Legation in Persia.— R. A. Jack- 
son will be with Ropes, Gray & Gor- 
ham, lawyers, 60 State St., Boston, 
after Sept. 1, 1902. — F. R. Swift and 
J. F. Perkins were members of the 
Law School crew which won the Class 
races on Charles River, April 11, 1902, 
and made a new record for the course. 
— Julius Lucht’s address till August 
is 11 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. — 
O. S. Hardy’s address is 1433 Devon 
St.. Mt. Airy, Pa.— A. V. Galbraith 
is head coach of the Harvard Baseball 
Team this spring. —G. B. Ford is 
with Peabody & Stearns, architects, 53 
State St., Boston. — W. G. Blauvelt 
is with the American Tel. and Tel. Co., 
Milk St., Boston. — Mansfield Esta- 
brook is with the Niles, Bement Pond 
Co., 136 Liberty St., New York city. 
— H.E. Hildreth is assistant on Main- 
tenance of Way Engineering Corps on 
the Pittsburg Division of the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis R. R., at Grafton, Pa. — Lang- 
don Pearse and B. E. Schlesinger are 
graduate students at the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, where S. L. Wonson is 
assistant civil engineer. — F. R. Stod- 
dard had to leave the tropics on ac- 
count of his health, and is now in the 
Legal Department of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, 168 Montague St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—F. M. Alger is in 
the lumber business in Detroit, Mich. 
— G.C. Arvedson is doing some pri- 
vate tutoring.—G. F. Baker, Jr., 
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is assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New York city. —S. S. 
Beardsley is with Wells, Herrick & 
Hicks, bankers and brokers, 15 Wall 
St., New York city. — Horatio Bige- 
low is in Seattle, Wash., for Stone & 
Webster, electrical engineers, of Bos- 
ton. — R. F. Blake is with the Fore 
River Ship and Engine Co., Quincy. 
— W. P. Burden is in the iron business * 
in New York.—J. McD. Campbell 
is vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Huron, 8. D.— A. B. Carpen- 
ter is manufacturing paper at Man- 
chester, N. H. — H. N. Cheney is with 
the Boston Gas Light Co.—A. J.Collins 
is superintendent of schools, Southern 
Berkshire District. — Howard Coonley 
is with the Walter Baker Co., Ltd., 
chocolate and cocoa manufacturers, in 
the New York office. —S. C. Cutler 
is resident manager of the Cleveland 
office for the B. F. Sturtevant Co. — 
F. W. Daggett is with the United 
Coke & Gas Co., of New York. —C. 
R. Howe is in the wholesale grocery 
business in New Bedford.—J. A. 
Jones is vice-president of the Gulf and 
Ship Island R. R., Gulfport, Miss. — 
Walter Soderling is an actor with the 
John Drew Co.— F. H. Whitmore is 
assistant librarian at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. — E. B. Wilson is an 
instructor at Yale University. — R. I. 
Wright is chief draughtsman for the 
Electric Controller and Supply Co., 
Cleveland O.— A. E. Branch is a 
salesman with the Cincinnati Cordage 
Co.—E. F. Chauncey is assistant 
clergyman in St. George’s Church, 
New York city.—G. H. Ellis is pro- 
specting at and around Thunder Moun- 
tain, near Boise, Idaho. — A. M. Pap- 
penheimer is at present an interne in 
the Bellevue Hospital, New York city. 
— C. L. Slocum is a draughtsman with 
the A. & P. Roberts Co., Pencoyd Iron 
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Works, Pencoyd, Pa.—C. P. Adams 
is with Kinnicutt & De Witt, bankers 
and brokers, Worcester.— The fol- 
lowing passed the Massachusetts bar 
examinations last January:—S. H. 
Batchelder, H. L. Burnham, C. L. 
Carr, C. H. Cleaves, Jr. G. G. 
Crocker, Jr., J. C. Dennis, E. B. 
Draper, C. A. Hamilton, R. B. Hayes, 
H. H. Kimball, A. E. Newhall, O. W. 
Richardson, G. McC. Sargent, J. B. 
Studley, F. A. Turner, Jr., W. P. 
Winch, H. M. Wing, Roger Wolcott. 
—S. R. Maxwell has removed from 
Philadelphia to 370 Benefit St., Prov- 
idence, R. I., where he is the local 
manager of the Book-Lover’s Library. 


1900. 
Exiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

There will be an informal subscrip- 
tion dinner of the Class on Monday, 
June 23, at some hotel in Boston. 
The price will be $2, and if you de- 
sire to attend, please send your sub- 
scription to the Secretary before June 
15. An adjournment will be made to 
the Graduates’ night at the Pop Con- 
cert. Seats for tables can be procured 
from the Secretary by applying be- 
fore June 15; price, 75 cents each. 
The management request old Glee 
Club members, and all others who 
can sing, to render selections between 
the intermissions. The Yale game 
comes on June 19, and the Secretary 
will be glad to get seats together for 
the members of the Class, if they 
will send $1 for each ticket desired, 
in a special section of the grand stand 
reserved for graduates. Applications 
must be received before June 10. 
On Commencement Day, June 25, 
the Class will meet in Holworthy 8, 
where a light lunch will be served. 
The First Report has been sent to all 
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degree holders and to subscribers to 
the Class Fund.—E. L. Adams is 
teaching Elementary French and 
Spanish at Harvard, and working for 
his Ph. D.—H. J. Alexander and 
T. B. Shertzer are asst. engineers on 
the New York Rapid Transit Com- 
mission. — L. S. Antisdel is now with 
the American Express Co., Chicago, 
learning the business. — W.C. Arens- 
berg is studying at the University of 
Berlin, Germany. — W. H. Attwill is 
an assistant at the Harvard Observa- 
tory.— N. F. Ayer is with the Far- 
well Bleachery Co., Delta Bldg., Bos- 
ton. —F. H. Beals is teaching in 
Worcester Academy. — B. F. Bell is 
an engineer on the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R.—C. H. Bell is in the 
milling business with the Quaker City 
Flour Mills Co. — H. Bisbee is teach- 
ing in the Dorchester High School. — 
P. Blackwelder is teaching English 
and History in the High School, La 
Grange, Ill. — R. W. Bliss is private 
secretary to the governor of Porto 
Rico. — C. M. Brown is in the manu- 
facturing business in Worcester. — 
G. H. Bunton is an engineer with the 
Boston Elevated Ry. —R. C. Hatch 
is teaching at Smith Academy, St. 
Louis, Mo. — R. Houghton is in the 
insurance business with Muir & 
Houghton, Philadelphia. — R. Liver- 
more is studying at Mass. Institute of 
Technology. — A. S. Hawkes is engi- 
neer for the Courey Placer Mining 
Co., Virginia City, Mont.—C. R. 
Hayes is with Vermilye & Co., 
bankers, New York.—C. S. Hebard 
is a teller in the Medford Nat. Bank. 
— J. P. Locke is a civil engineer with 
the New York Rapid Transit Com- 
mission. —C. F. Loughlin is teaching 
in the Concord High School. — R. S. 
Holland is taking his second year at 
the Univ, of Penn. Law School, ~ 
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A. W. Hollis is in the insurance busi- 
ness at 92 Water St., Boston. — M. L. 
McCarthy is an assistant in Chemis- 
try at Harvard. — M. Lowery is cor- 
responding clerk at the Utica, N. Y., 
Trust and Deposit Co. — E. C. Carter 
is general secretary of the Harvard 
Christian Association. — A. B. Chand- 
ler is manager of the sales department 
of the real estate firm of Chandler & 
Co., Chicago. — F. R. Childs is a stock 
broker in New York. — M. Churchill 
is lieutenant of artillery, Fort Me- 
Henry, Ind.—F. M. Jones is with 
Peabody & Stearns, architects, Bos- 
ton. — W. Jones is a fellow in An- 
thropology in Columbian University. 
— L. B. Judson is with Henry Holt 
& Co., publishers, New York. —G. 
C. Kimball is an engineer with the 
American Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. — F. Wilcock is an asst. engineer 
for the Rapid Transit Commission, 
New York city. —N. R. Willard is 
street railway engineer in Tampa, Fla. 
—J.O. Wells is with Cooper, Wells 
& Co., hosiery mill, St. Joseph, 
Mich. — R. H. Watson is with the 
Maryland Steel Co.— C. F. Welling- 
ton is a librarian at Fall River. — 
F. D. Washburn is librarian of the 
Department of Architecture, Somer- 
ville. —A. Washburn is studying at 
the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. — J. Taylor is cashier of 
the American Straw Board Co., Lima, 
O.— A. Sturgis is with the Elmira, 
N. Y., Water, Light and R. R. Co. 
—E. W. Stix is with Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. —S. Ste- 
vens is an engineer with the Ludlow 
Mfg. Co.—S. B. Southworth is an 
assistant in the Quincey High School. 
—S. B. Snow is reporting for the 
Boston Transcript.—J. Warshaw is 
studying at the University of Paris. 
— H. Ward is with French & Ward, 








woolen manufacturers, New York. — 
C. M. Underwood, Jr., is instructor in 
French at Dartmouth College. — I. J. 
Uhrich is professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Greensburg, Pa., High 
School.— R. H. Tukey is instructor 
of Latin at Bates College.—G. A. 
Towns is professor of Pedagogy in 
Atlanta University. —N. W. Tilton 
is in the Lyman Mills, Holyoke. — 
C. H. Tilton, Jr., is a commission 
merchant with Stephen Tilton & Co. 
—H. E. Marean is with Winslow 
Bros. & Smith Co., sheep leather, 
Boston. —G. Maniere is with the 
Maniere Syrup Co., Chicago. —C. K. 
Meschter is teaching English in Per- 
kiomen, Pa., Seminary. —G. F. W. 
Mark is principal of the Du Bois, Pa., 
High School.—C. J. Kullmer was 
student, 1899-1901, at the University 
of Heidelberg, Germany; A. M. and 
Ph. D., August, 1901, Tiibingen, Ger- 
many; is now asst. in German at Har- 
vard, and instructor of German at 
Radcliffe. — F. H. Kirmayer is an in- 
structor in J. A. Browning’s private 
school, New York.— F. E. Kutscher 
is studying for grand opera in New 
York. — W. D. Lambert is instructor 
in Mathematics at Purdue University. 
—S. W. Lewis is in the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. — E. Johnson is in 
the Washington Nat. Bank, Boston. — 
F. G. Hopkins is studying law with 
Swayne, Hayes & Tyler, Toledo, O. 
— E. Ingraham is with the Hathaway 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford.—H. H. 
Lowry is secretary and treasurer of 
Coulter & Lowry Co., finishers of 
cotton goods, Philadelphia. —C. A. 
Howland, Jr., is in the insurance busi- 
ness. — G. H. Dustin is with Merriman 
Bros., Boston. — A. Follansbee is in 
the Chicago office of Redmond, Kerr 
& Co., bankers. — C.S. Forbes is with 
R. A. Boit, insurance broker, Boston. 
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—M. E. Emery, Jr., is with Trenton, 
N. J., Iron Co., manufacturers wire, 
rope, and tramways. — E. S. Foster is 
in the wholesale dry goods business. 
—S. F. Rockwell is studying at the 
Lowell Textile School. — R. W. Foster 
is copper mining in Arizona. — W. P. 
Eaton is on the city staff of the Boston 
Journal. —G. H. Mifflin, Jr., is with 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, - 


Boston. — H. K. Melcher is with the 
New England Telephone Co., elec- 
trical dept.— R. L. Mason is with 
the Morgan Spring Co. — L. K. Clark 
has been teaching Modern Languages 
and English at Dummer Academy, S. 
Byfield. —J. F. Cole is an instructor 
in Astronomy at Harvard.—J. B. 
Gore is a mining engineer in Hodson, 
Cal. — A. M. Goodridge is with Foote 
& French, bankers, Boston. —R. A. 
Garrison is with N. W. Harris & Co. 
—H. S. Coffin is a real estate broker 
with Coffin & Taber, Boston. — R. D. 
Crane is in the Boston and Maine R. 
R. — T. Cummins is a contractor and 
member of T. E. & T. Cummins. — 
A. M. Rock is in Guatemala, Central 
America. + H. L. Ewer is with Upham 
Bros., shoe manufacturers, Stoughton. 
—F. R. Greene is private secretary 
to W. S. Greene, M. C. from Mass., 
and is also studying law at Colum- 
bian University, Washington. —C. W. 
Goodrich is teaching at the Holyoke 
High School. — E. E. Goodhue is an 
asst. paymaster in the U. S. Navy, 
and was stationed at Pago Pago, 
Samoa. — H. A. Freiberg is secretary 
and treasurer of the Hilbert and Frei- 
berg Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. — 
A. L. Horst is teaching; he was 
President’s scholar and A. M., 1901, 
Columbian University ; expert assist- 
ant to the U. S. Industrial Commis- 
sion, March to Aug., 1901; Paine 
Fellow, Harvard, 1901-1902. — H. G. 


Robinson is a salesman for the Shaw 
Goding Shoe Co. — C. Boyce is tutor- 
ing in Chemistry and Physics. —C. L. 
Harding is treasurer of the Ferricup 
Metal Co.—N. F. Hall has been 
teaching French and Spanish at Har- 
vard. — F. C. Gulick is studying music 
in Munich. — H. H. Greene is super- 
intendent with Cawley, Clark & Co., 
paint and color manufacturers, New- 
ark, N. J.— N. M. Ruland has been 
studying marine engineering at Co- 
lumbia University. —R. S. Forbes is 
studying for the ministry at the Har- 
vard Divinity School. —C. G. Fitz- 
gerald is studying naval architecture. 
— F. W. Eaton is teaching in Milton 
Academy. — H. C. Pierce is general 
manager of the Pierce Motor Vehicle 
Co.— R. P. Perry is with the Bar- 
rett Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.— H. B. 
Moore is with Wendell & MacDuffie, 
railway supplies, New York. — F. 
Palmer, Jr., has been teaching Mathe- 
matics and Physics at Worcester 
Academy. — A. I. Oliver is teaching 
Latin at Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s 
Hill, Me. —H. W. Moses is in the 
Chelsea Gas Light Co. — H. H. Morse 
has been teaching at the Asheville, 
N. C., School. — R. S. Moore is a civil 
engineer in Cuba. — Emmet Harris is 
a broker in New York. — D. G. Harris 
is with the Astor Estate, New York. 
— A. E. Harris is in the steel and iron 
business. — H. G. Schleiter is a medi- 
cal student at the Univ. of Penn. — 
L. M. Dougan is superintendent of 
schools, Maryville, Mo. —F. T. Dow 
is in the leather business. — A. L. 
Dean is studying for a Ph. D. in the 
Yale Graduate School. —R. J. Davis 
is assistant editor of the American 
Friend, Philadelphia. —G. W. Davis 
is with the Central Nat. Bank, Bos- 
ton. — Thirty-six members of the 


Hasty Pudding Club from 1900 had 
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an informal dinner on Graduates’ 
night, April 25, at the Hotel Lenox. 
—R. P. Dana is with the wholesale 
grocery house of Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Chicago. — H. L. Hughes is with 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
—H. FitzGerald has gone to New 
York to open offices for W. O. Gay 
& Co., note brokers. — A. B. Holden 
is a stock broker with J. E. Hall Co. 
—G. W. Harrington is engaged in 
literary work.— A. G. McGregor is 
superintendent of schools, Rushville, 
Ind. —C. A. Holbrook is asst. mas- 
ter of Science, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
School. — M. Hirsch is junior part- 
ner in the Star Distillery Co., Cincin- 
nati, O.— E. B. Hilliard is teaching 
in the Trinity School, New York. 
—W. C. Hess is asst. editor of the 
United States Investor. —C. B. Her- 
sey is teaching in the Concord High 
School. — E. Sachs is studying medi- 
cine at Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
—F. H. Steenstra has charge of the 
credit dept. of the Bradstreet Co., 
Boston office. — A. Hasbrouck is sta- 
tioned at Fort Totten, N. Y.—R. A. 
Sanborn is in the Bureau of Forestry 
at Washington. — T. H. Whitney has 
been elected a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the A. W. Strauss Paint and 
Varnish Co. — J. B. G. Rinehart is in 
the Law School. — G. Furlong is in the 
London office of the Library Bureau, 
address, 10 Bloomsbury St., London, 
E. C.— Graham Smith is on the New 
York Evening Sun.—R. R. Price is 
principal of Hutchinson, Kan., High 
School. — D. Scott and G. Nichols are 
in the wholesale dry goods business 
with Minot, Hooper & Co., New York. 
— K. Martin is with the Claremont, 
N. H., Paper Co.—C. S. Thayer is 
instructor in Electrical Engineering 
at the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, O. — E. H. Smith is 
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with the C. B. & Q. RB. R. as a civil 
engineer. — H. M. Shartenberg is an 
asst. supt. of a department. store, 
Pawtucket, R. I.— W. N. Seaver is 
private secretary to R. R. Bowker, 
298 Broadway, New York. — H. L. 
Seaver is an instructor in the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. — W.S. Clough 
is in Chicago representing F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co., note brokers. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec. 
249 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ellis Postlethwaite is in charge of 
the outside securities department for 
Clark, Dodge & Co., 49 Wall St. New 
York.— E, Pettus has bought an inter- 
est in a wholesale book and stationery 
company in St. Louis, Mo. —L. S. 
Jackson is with the Golden Gate Mfg. 
Co., Desbrosses St., New York. —G.C. 
Canterbury is with the Browning Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — W. B. Wheel- 
wright is with the Merrymount Press, 
Boston. —G. M. McConnell is in a 
bank in St. Joseph, Mich.— H. P. 
Henderson is taking post-graduate 
work in the Lawrence Scientific School. 
— H. P. Henney is in the office of 
the tax collector, 141 Broadway, New 
York. — D. D. Evans is with Evans 
& Co., grocers, St. Louis, Mo. — A. 
Sachs is with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Nassau St., New York, in charge of the 
commercial paper department. At 
present he is abroad on business for 
his firm. — L. Wilmerding is with Post 
& Flag, bankers, Mills Building, New 
York. — R. M. Roloson is in the Chi- 
eago office of Goldman, Sachs & Co. — 
H. P. Wandler is teaching debating 
in the Chautauqua University. — M. 
J. Tobey is with the Planters’ Com- 
press Co., St. Louis, Mo. —J. E. 
Somes, Jr., is with Bacon & Hill, ar- 
chitects, 27 School St., Boston. — R. S. 
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Russell is managing an estate ; address, 
15 Congress St., Boston. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


On April 11 the University of Edin- 
burgh conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Prof. Wm. James, m 69, who has 
been giving his second course of Gif- 
ford Lectures. 

Dr. R. L. Thompson, m ’00, is doing 
pathological work at the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Dr. Jabez Baxter Upham, m 47, 
formerly of Boston, died in New York, 
March 17, 1902. He was born in 
Claremont, N. H., May 13, 1820; 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1842 and 
at the Harvard Medical School in 
1847; practiced medicine in Boston 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and then enlisted to serve through the 
war as a surgeon major under Gen. 
Burnside. After the war he resumed 
practice in Boston. In 1880 he went to 
New York city, and formed a copart- 
nership with Austin Corbin, /’49, in the 
Corbin Banking Co. Two years after 
this he retired on account of ill health. 
At one time Dr. Upham was presi- 
dent of the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, and was instrumental in 
securing the great organ which long 
stood in the old Music Hall in Bos- 
ton. 

The address of Dr. Azel Ames, 
m’71, is 24 Yale Ave., Wakefield. 

Dr. S. W. Mitchell, h ’86, is presi- 
dent of the Authors’ Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. L. T. Nagle, v 95, of Brook- 


line, has received an appointment in 


the remount department of the Eng- 
lish army for service in the Boer war. 
He left Brookline on March 25 and 
went to New Orleans to take the first 
transport for Cape Town. 


Dr. C. N. Barney, m 95, is stationed 
at the Key West Barracks, Fla., as 
1st lieutenant and assistant surgeon 
| Oats cae 

Dr. Nathaniel Greene, m ’62, for 
many years a resident of Jamaica 
Plain, and intimately identified with 
the surgical supply business of Boston, 
died at his home, Feb. 27, 1902. He 
was born at Farmington, Me., Dee. 25, 
1831, and when eight years of age his 
parents moved to Shrewsbury, where 
his father became widely known as a 
teacher. The son graduated at the 
Harvard Medical School, and imme- 
diately began the practice of medicine 
in Boston ; but becoming interested in 
orthopaedic surgery, he formed the 
firm of Leach & Greene. In 1863 
Dr. Greene married Margaret Dicker- 
man, of Westfield, and she and two 
sons survive him. Dr. Greene was in 
early life a member of the Park St. 
Church under Dr. W. H. H. Murray’s 
ministry, but removing to Jamaica 
Plain in 1877, he and his family asso- 
ciated themselves with the Central 
Congregational Church, with which he 
and his wife had been connected up to 
his death. For 22 consecutive years 
he was a deacon in this church. 

At the annual meeting of the Me- 
tropolitan District Dental Society, 
April 28, Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
Boston, was reélected treasurer, and 
Dr. M. C. Smith, d ’98, Lynn, was re- 
elected a member of the executive 
committee. 

J. W. Mack, /’87, of the Northwest- 
ern Law School, and Blewett Lee, /’88, 
counsel for the Illinois Central R. R., 
are members of the new Law Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. 

Among the trustees of the Groton 
Public Library are Ex-Gov. G. S. 
Boutwell, h ’51, and Dr. Joshua Young, 
t 48. 
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Dr. Paul Fortunatus Mundé, m ’66, 
one of the best known obstetricians 
and gynecologists in the country, died 
Feb. 7, 1902, in New York. He was 
born at Dresden, Saxony, Sept. 7, 
1846, his grandfather on his mother’s 
side being Baron von Hornemann, 
counselor to the King of Saxony. He 
received his doctor’s degree from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1866. In 
the latter part of the Civil War he 
served as acting medical cadet, and at 
the close of the war entered the Ba- 
varian army as a volunteer surgeon 
and served through the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. At the siege of Paris a 
shell from the French artillery set 
a German field hospital afire. Dr. 
Mundé, who was a man of great phy- 
sical strength, rushed to the hospital 
and carried out several of the wounded. 
For this the Emperor decorated him 
with the Iron Cross. In 1871 Dr. 
Mundé obtained the degree of master 
of obstetrics at Vienna University, 
and returned in 1872 to this country, 
beginning his practice in New York. 
For several years he was professor of 
Gynecology at Dartmouth College. 
Later he taught at the New York 
Polyclinic. He was an editor of the 
American Journal of Obstetrics from 
1874 to 1892, was president of the New 
York Obstetrical Society from 1886 
to 1888, and president of the Ameri- 
can Gynecological Society in 1897 and 
1898. Dartmouth conferred the de- 
gree of LL. D. on him in 1897. He 
was an honorary fellow of the Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical Society and honor- 
ary president of the International 
Congress of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists in 1897 and 1899. He was 
connected with the staffs of several 
New York city hospitals. He wrote 
several standard books on his specialty. 
He was athletic, and was a member of 


the Union League Club, Riding Club, 
Meadow Club of Southampton, and 


South Side Sportsmen’s Club. His. 


wife was Eleanor Claire Hughes, of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. H. B. Kiimmel, p ’92, is state 
geologist of New Jersey. 

The staff of the Harvard Observa- 
tory presented Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
s 65, a silver cup on his recent com- 
pletion of 25 years’ service as direc- 
tor. He is head of the department of 
astronomy and astrophysics in the 
Carnegie Institute, Washington, D. C. 

P. A. Collins, /’71, is mayor of Bos- 
ton. 

On March 25, Maj.-Gen. E. S. Otis, 
1’60, was retired from the U. S. Army 
on account of age. 

Prof. A. H. Thorndike, p ’96, of 
Western Reserve, will give two courses 
of lectures this summer at the Garden 
of the Gods Summer School, to be 
held at Colorado Springs, Colo., from 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 20. 

John Davis, L. S., ’71, one of the 
Associate Justices of the United States 
Court of Claims, died in Washington 
May 5. Hewas a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and was in his 52d year. 
During his earlier life he was private 
secretary to Hamilton Fish, then See- 
retary of State, and later was con- 
nected with the Alabama and French 
Spoliation Claims Commissions. He 
was Assistant Secretary of State under 
Presidents Garfield and Arthur, and 
since 1885 had been an associate jus- 
tice of the Court of Claims. 

R. C. Estes, L. S., 01, has been ad- 
mitted to the Mass. bar. 

J. B. Bain, M. S., 02, has an ap- 
pointment at the Mass. Gen. Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. H. H. Luther, d’01, of James- 
town, R.I., has removed to 1672 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


as 
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Dr. Zabdiel Boylston Adams, m 53, 
died from a fall over the dam at 
Southboro, on May 1, aged 73. He 
was the son of Z. B. Adams, 1813, 
and of Sarah May (Holland) Adams, 
and was born in Boston. After gradu- 
ating at the Medical School, he prac- 
ticed in Roxbury till the Civil War, 
when he at once volunteered his ser- 
vices to Gov. Andrew. In May, 1861, 
he was commissioned assistant sur- 
geon in the Seventh Mass. Vols. His 
first service was at Washington, where 
he arrived the following July. He 
was at the siege of Yorktown with the 
Seventh Regiment in the spring of 
1862, and was also at Williamsburg 
and Fair Oaks. He was commissioned 
surgeon of the Thirty-second Mass. 
Vols., May 26, 1862, joining the Army 
of the Potomac. He was at Harri- 
son’s Landing for two months, and 
subsequently on the Rappahannock. 
He was in the second engagement at 
Bull Run, at Antietam and Freder- 
icksburg, and served under Gen. Burn- 
side in his “mud march.” He was 
with his regiment at Chancellorsville, 
Brandy Station, and Gettysburg, and 
because of an affection of the eyes he 
resigned his commission as surgeon of 
the Thirty-second Regiment, Aug. 4, 
1863. Jan. 12, 1864, he reéntered the 
service, and was commissioned captain 
of Co. F, Fifty-sixth Regiment, and 
with that command participated in the 
Wilderness engagements, where he was 
twice wounded, one shot breaking one 
of his legs. He was taken prisoner, 
and was confined at Lynchburg for 
three months, and later transferred to 
Libby Prison, being released on parole 
a month later. While in confinement 
he was commissioned major by Gov. 
Andrew, and in December, 1864, he 
was discharged, for disability con- 
tracted in the service. At his own 


request he rejoined his regiment in 
February, 1865, and took a prominent 
part in the assault on Petersburg in 
April, 1865. Then he returned to 
Boston and resumed the practice of 
his profession, shortly after removing 
to Framingham. He married Frances 
Kidder, of Boston, and his widow, a 
daughter Frances, and a son (Z. Boyl- 
ston Adams, Jr., M.S.,’02) survive. Dr. 
Adams was a member and had held 
office in the Middlesex County and Fra- 
mingham medical societies, and other 
medical organizations; he was a trus- 
tee of the Edgell Library, identified 
with the Framingham Hospital and 
numerous other institutions, and had 
for twelve years past been medical 
examiner of the eighth Middlesex dis- 
trict, comprising Framingham, Natick, 
Wayland, Sherborn, Holliston, Hop- 
kinton, and Ashland. 

At the annual meeting of the South 
Eastern District Dental Society, held 
at Fall River April 9, Dr. W. W. 
Marvel, d ’00, of Fall River, was 
elected a member of the executive 
committee for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Joshua Young, ¢ ’48, has re- 
signed as pastor of the First Parish 
Church, Groton, after 27 years’ ser- 
vice. 

Prof. A. C. Miller, p’88, who has 
been appointed to the newly created 
department of political economy and 
commerce at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has for the last ten years filled 
the chair for these studies in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Previously he 
was connected with Cornell University 
and the University of California as 
professor, assistant professor, and lec- 
turer in these departments. 

Gordon McKay, /’96, has given the 
Tower Hill House, S. Kingston, R. I., 
for a manual training school for col- 
ored children. 
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Dr. Lucius Tracy Sheffield, d ’77, 
died in New York, Sept. 21, 1901. 
He was born in New London in 1854; 
practiced dentistry in New London 
and Paris; then settled in New York, 
where he was president of the Inter- 
national Tooth Crown Co., and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Sheffield 
dentifrice. He invented many im- 
proved instruments. He left a widow 
and two sons. 

Dr. Eben Francis Whitman, d ’75, 
was born Jan. 31, 1848, at East Bridge- 
water, and died at Boston, Jan. 3, 1902. 
He served the Dental School as in- 
structor in Operative Dentistry from 
1883 to 1885. 

S. R. Moulton, 7 ’01, of Randolph, 
Vt., has been admitted to the Ver- 
mont bar, having passed the examina- 
tion with higher rank than that of any 
other applicant. 

Dr. R. B. Ober, m ’01, has an appoint- 
ment in the Rhode Island Hospital at 
Providence. 

Josiah Lewis Lombard, /’64, died at 
Pasadena, Cal., April 6, 1902, having 
gone there for his health. He was 
born at Truro, on Cape Cod, Nov. 30, 
1833. The family line extends back 
to Stephen Hopkins, one of the passen- 
gers on the Mayflower. After study- 
ing in the public school and Davis 
Academy at Truro, he went West, and 
settled in Henry, Ill., in 1850. He 
removed to Chicago in 1861, but re- 
turned shortly to Massachusetts and 
took a course in the Harvard Law 
School. Returning to Chicago, he 
entered into a law partnership with 
Gen. E. S. Bragg of the Iron Brigade, 
which lasted but a short time, as Gen. 
Bragg removed to Wisconsin. Mr. 
Lombard abandoned the law, and see- 
ing the possibilities of real estate in 
Chicago, went into partnership with 
C. B. Sawyer, who died a few years 
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ago. His business in realty engaged 
his attention until his death, although 
he was president of the Security Title 
and Trust Co. for a time. His inter- 
est in real estate led him to become 
one of the charter members of the 
Real Estate Board, and he served as 
its president in 1891. He took a deep 
interest in public matters, and was a 
prominent member of the Civic Fed- 
eration, serving as president in 1898 
and 1899. In addition he was a trus- 
tee of the Bureau of Associated Char- 
ities, Chicago Old People’s Home, 
Newsboys’ Home, and other institu- 
tions. He was also a member of the 
Union League and Calumet clubs. He 
served as a member of the Committee 
of One Hundred to attack the Hum- 
phrey Bill, and was influential in se- 
curing the adoption of the Torrens 
system of registering land titles. He 
married Susan T. Collins, of Truro, in 
1857, and three daughters were born 
to them. 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
Harvard Dental Alumni Association, 
the Council has held two meetings. On 
Noy. 7, 1901, it was voted — for the 
sixth consecutive time—to observe 
** Alumni Day” on Monday, June 23, 
1902, and it was also voted to publish 
the proceedings of theday. The follow- 
ing committees were appointed for the 
ensuing year. Drs. L. D. Shepard, 
W. E. Boardman, and C. P. Briggs, 
Committee on Harvard Dental School; 
Drs. A. Harriman, St. C. Chase, G. L. 
Forrest, and G. O. Bartlett, Commit- 
tee on Commencement Day entertain- 
ment. The annual banquet of the 
Association will be held at the Harvard 
Union, Cambridge, on June 23. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie will be the guest, 
and will address the Association. It 
is expected that Pres. Eliot will also 
be present. 
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C. B. Whittier, /’96, associate pro- 
fessor of Law at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, will relinquish his work at the 
close of the semester to take a full 
professorship in the new Law School 
of the University of Chicago. 

Frederick Temple Hamilton-Tem- 
ple-Blackwood, Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, h 1878, died at Clande- 
boye, County Down, Ire., Feb. 12, 
1902. He was born in Ireland, June 
21, 1826, his mother being one of the 
famous Sheridan sisters, and author of 
“T am sitting on the stile, Mary.” Lord 
Dufferin, who was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, was 
probably the most successful British 
diplomatist of his age. He went on 
special missions to Vienna, 1855, and 
Syria, 1859-60; was Under-Secretary of 
State for India, 1864-66, and for War, 
1866; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster,1868 ; Governor-General of Can- 
ada, 1872; Ambassador to Russia, 1879, 
to Turkey, 1881; Special Commissioner 
to Egypt, 1882 ; Governor-General of 
India, 1884; Ambassador to Italy, 
1888, to France, 1891; Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, 1891-95; Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews University, 
1890-93. He published “ Letters from 
High Latitudes,” 1856 ; “Irish Emi- 
gration and the Tenure of Land in 
Ireland,” 1867; “Speeches and Ad- 
dresses,” 1882; “Speeches in India,” 
1890. He married in 1862 Hariot 
Rowan Hamilton. Harvard created 
him a Doctor of Laws in 1878. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
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instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

The first three volumes of “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure” have 
been received. H. P. Nash, ’93, is one 
of the editors of this exhaustive work, 
of which further mention will be made 
later. Among the contributors of im- 
portant articles are the Hon. George 
Hoadly, L. S., ’45, Judge C. C. Cole, 
l 67, and Dean S. C. Bennett, ’79, of 
the Boston University Law School. 
(American Law Book Co.: New York.) 

The Dean Academy (Franklin, 
Mass.) Megaphone for April is chiefly 
taken up with papers on Frank Bolles, 
182, who fitted for college at Dean. 
Besides a biographical sketch, there 
are recollections by one of his teachers, 
an article on his books, and Bolles’s 
valedictory address in 1877. The last 
is particularly interesting for its bio- 
graphical and literary expression. 

The Land of Sunshine, the monthly 
magazine published at Los Angeles, 
Cal., by C. F. Lummis, [81], has with 
the beginning of vol. 15 changed its 
form and taken the name Out West: A 
Magazine of the Old Pacific and the 
New. 

The Scribners announce “ A History 
of English Literature,’ by W. V. 
Moody, 93, and R. M. Lovett, ’92, of 
the University of Chicago. 

Dr. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, has written 
an introduction for a new edition of 
Lewis and Clark’s “Journals,” to be 
issued in the autumn by McClurg, 
Chicago. His “ History of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase” has just appeared. 
(Appleton: New York.) 

“ The Decoy,” a New England tale, 
by Francis Dana, ’88 (John Lane: New 
York); and “The Son of a Tory,” by 
Clinton Scollard, Sp., 86 (R. G. Bad- 
ger & Co.: Boston), are two recent 
novels. 








“Public Exposition and Argumenta- 
tion,” by Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, is in 
the spring list of Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 

“ Municipal Administration,” by Dr. 
John A. Fairlie, ’95, Assistant Professor 
of Administrative Law in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is published by the 
Maemillan Co. 

‘‘ Notes on Child Study,” by Dr. E. 
L. Thorndike, ’96, is issued in the Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to phi- 
losophy. 

Dr. F. R. Clow, ’91, contributes 
to vol. ii of the American Economic 
Association Publications ‘‘ A Compara- 
tive Study of the Administration of 
City Finances in the United States 
with Special Reference to the Bud- 
get.” 

“The Roentgen Rays in Medicine 
and Surgery: As an Aid in Diagnosis 
and as a Therapeutic Agent. De- 
signed for the Use of Practitioners and 
Students,” by Dr. F. H. Williams, 
m’77, is published by the Macmillan 
Co. With 391 illustrations. 

H. W. Dresser, [’95], has recently 
brought out “A Book of Secrets, with 
Studies in the Art of Self-Control.” 
(Putnam: New York.) 

A paper by H. D. Thoreau, ’37, “ The 
Service,” declined for the Dial by 
Margaret Fuller, and never published, 
is to be handsomely printed at the 
Merrymount Press for C. E. Good- 
speed, Boston, in limited editions. F. 
B. Sanborn, *55, will furnish an intro- 
duction. 

Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74, whose 
address is No. 18 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, purposes issuing ten volumes en- 
titled “ Breviary Treasures,” includ- 
ing Anacreon’s Odes, selections from 
the “Gesta Romanorum,” Virgil’s Ec- 
logues, the “Thoughts” of Marcus 
Aurelius, ete. 
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Dr. H. C. Ernst, 76, of the Harvard 
Bacteriological Laboratory, edited va- 
rious communications on the subject 
of vivisection, for presentation before 
the Mass. legislature last winter. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are planning 
the publication, in two volumes, of an 
Anthology of Russian Literature by 
Leo Wiener, Professor of Slavic Lan- 
guages in Harvard University. To 
Garnett’s “ Universal Anthology ” 
Prof. Wiener has contributed a large 
section of “ Specimens of Slavie Litera- 
ture.” 

Pres. Isaac Sharpless, s ’73, of Hav- 
erford College, whose works on Penn- 
sylvania history are well known, has 
just printed “A Quaker Experiment 
in Government.” (Ferris & Leach: 
Philadelphia. ) 

John F. Davis, ’81, has reprinted in 
a pamphlet of 80 pages a “ Historical 
Sketch of the Mining Law in Califor- 
nia,” which he originally contributed 
to the “ History of the Bench and Bar 
of California.” It is full of matter in- 
teresting not only to lawyers, but also 
to students of social conditions. Here 
is one of the regulations of Little 
Humbug Creek Mining District, in 
Siskiyou County: “Art. VII.— Re- 
solved, That no person’s claim shall be 
jumpable on Little Humbug while he 
is sick or in any other way disabled 
from labor, or while he is absent from 
his claim attending upon sick friends.” 
The rudimentary jurisprudents of Lit- 
tle Humbug evidently allowed for 
human nature in their law-making. 
(Commercial Printing House: Los 
Angeles, Cal.) 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for April, 
Prof. Kuno Francke had a comprehen- 
sive article on “ Deutsche Cultur in den 
Vereinigten Staaten und das German- 
ische Museum der Harvard-Univer- 
sitiit.” 
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The Macmillan Co. announce “ The 
Virginian,” a new novel by Owen Wis- 
ter, 82. Mr. Wister is now writing a 
life of Benjamin Franklin for the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series. To this 
series Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, will 
contribute the volume on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ’21, and Dr. H. van Dyke, 
h’94, that on James Russell Lowell, 
38. 

Four forthcoming volumes in the 
American Men of Letters Series are 
“ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by Prof. G. 
E. Woodberry, ’77; “ Henry W. Long- 
fellow,” by Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41; 
and “John Greenleaf Whittier,” by 
Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86; and “ John 
Lothrop Motley,” ’31, by Prof. E. G. 
Bourne. 

The Macmillan Co. has issued a new 
edition of “ Romantic Love and Per- 
sonal Beauty: their Development, 
Causal Relations, Historic and National 
Peculiarities,” by Henry T. Finck, ’76. 
The book, which passed through five 
editions soon after its first publication 
in 1878, and caused much heated dis- 
cussion, contains such a mine of infor- 
mation, and is so vigorously written 
withal, than no one can dip into it with- 
out being entertained, whether he fol- 
lows the scientific arguments or not. 
It is the best recent equivalent of I. 
D’ Israeli’s delightfully miscellaneous 
works; but, being dedicated to the 
most absorbing of human interests, it 
may well outlast any modern book on 
mere authors. The various ways in 
which men and women of different 
races make love, their ideals of 
beauty, the practice of kissing, the 
varieties of flirting, the throes of love- 
sick genius, are some of the themes 
which Mr. Finck treats with so much 
verve that the reader’s interest never 
flags. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50.) 
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Ex-Gov. D. H. Chamberlain, / ’64, 
has printed “ Charles Sumner and the 
Treaty of Washington,” a review of 
parfs of an address by C. F. Adams, 
’56. (For sale by W. B. Clarke Co.: 
Boston.) 

H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., ’82, is engaged 
on a short history of Italy. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, states in his 
preface that the purpose of his “ Hand- 
book of the History, Diplomacy, and 
Government of the United States for 
Class Use ” is “to form a groundwork 
for three lecture courses given in Har- 
vard University. It contains such ap- 
paratus of lists of authorities, materi- 
als, and lectures, and such suggestion 
for reading, written work, and exami- 
nations, as may set the student on the 
road.” The book contains 450 pages, 
is printed on fine paper, and bound in 
cloth. (For sale by the Publication 
Agent of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Price $2 net.) 

The Rev. J. McG. Foster, ’82, rector 
of the Church of the Messiah, Boston, 
has printed in a beautiful little volume, 
called “The White Stone,” a series of 
brief addresses on ‘Some Character- 
istics of the Christian Life.’ The titles 
of the chapters —‘ Faith,’ ‘ Prayer,’ 
‘Knowledge,’ ‘ Individuality,’ ‘ Conse- 
eration,’ ‘The Life Eternal ’— indicate 
the wide range of the discussions. Mr. 
Foster writes with unusual clearness. 
His is evidently a mind by nature de- 
vout, which delights in trying to bend 
the great facts of life to harmonize 
with his chosen creed. It would be 
interesting to hear a thoroughgoing 
rationalist and an old-fashioned ortho- 
dox discuss his theory of immortality. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, 18mo, 
80 cents net.) 

“ The Twelfth Catalogue of the Of- 
ficers and Members of the Hasty 
Pudding Club” makes a duodecimo 
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volume of 360 pages. It follows, in 
the main, the order of previous Cata- 
logues, but for novelty it has portraits 
of J. C. Ropes, ’57, and L. McK. 
Garrison, ’88, for which E. S. Martin, 
"77, writes a short notice. There is 
alsoa brief historical sketch. The Cata- 
logue, which is brought down to March, 
1902, contains the names of 4781 mem- 
bers, of whom 3294 survive. Copies at 
$1leach can be procured by members 
who apply to Henry L. Shattuck, 135 
Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

Ex-Senator Samuel Pasco, 58, mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
prints in No. 324 of the Publications of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, a paper on “ The 
Isthmian Canal Question as affected 
by Treaties and Concessions.” (Phila- 
delphia : priee 25 cents.) 

Irving Babbitt, ’89, has edited for 
Heath’s Modern Language Series Re- 
nan’s “Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse.” The introductory essay, in 
which Mr. Babbitt analyses Renan’s 
genius, is one of the best pieces of lit- 
erary criticism produced latterly in 
America, far above the level common to 
this sort of editing. The “Souvenirs ” 
themselves are thoroughly delightful. 
No better book could be recommended 
to an American reader in search of 
lucid, varied, charming French prose ; 
and it has the further value of reveal- 
ing one of the most important and in- 
teresting leaders of the second half of 
the 19th century. (Heath: Boston.) 

In “Stephen A. Douglas” Mr. W. 
G. Brown, ’91, had a less interesting 
subject than in Andrew Jackson ; and 
yet he has succeeded in making an at- 
tractive portrait of the “ Little Giant.” 
Without hiding any of Douglas’s de- 
fects, or slurring over his errors, he has 
shown the really remarkable qualities 
of the man, and explained how one 
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who has since sunk almost into insig- 
nificance could have appeared during at 
least a decade (1850-60) as the great- 
est personal political force in American 
public life. To do this in the small 
compass of a “ Riverside Biography ” 
without indulging in any unwarranted 
eulogy shows Mr. Brown’s unusual 
ability ; and there are passages in the 
little book, especially the contrast be- 
tween Douglas and Lincoln at the 
beginning of chapter v, which prove 
that, as a writer, Mr. Brown has a 
marked literary talent. We may hope 
to have from him in due season a his- 
torical work of wider scope and equal 
excellence. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 65 cents net.) 

Pamphlets Received. “The Forma- 
tion and Motions of Clouds,” F. H. Big- 
elow, ’73. — “ Charles Sumner and the 
Treaty of Washington.” D. H. Cham- 
berlain, / 64. — “ Report of the Chief 
of the Section of Foreign Markets for 
1901,” F. H. Hitchcock, ’91.— “ His- 
torical Sketch of Mining Law in Calli- 
fornia,” by J. F. Davis, ’81. 

Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, ’88, is al- 
ready widely known as the author of 
several practical books on the care of 
children and the treatment of diseases 
of childhood. He has now published 
“ Mental Growth and Control,” a book 
within the reach of every intelligent 
parent, in which are set forth the cor- 
related physical and mental conditions 
of childhood and youth out of which 
character is built. He gives many 
valuable suggestions on memory, habit, 
power of attention, training of the 
imagination and of the emotions, the 
power to reason and the education of 
the will. The book is a mingling of 
theory and experience which cannot 
fail to be helpful. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth.) 

Allen French, ’94, has written a his- 
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torical novel called “The Colonials,’’ 
in which he has described life and 
events in Boston at the time of the 
Revolution. (Doubleday, Page & Co.: 
New York.) 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for May has the following contents : 
“The Supposed Necessity of the Le- 
gal Tender Paper,” D. C. Barrett ; 
“Proposed Modifications in Austrian 
Theory and Terminology,” H. J. Dav- 
enport ; “ Bohm-Bawerk on Rae,” C. 
W. Mixter ; “ Oriental Trade and the 
Rise of the Lombard Communes,” 
Lincoln Hutchinson ; “ Wages in Mu- 
nicipal Employment,” J. R. Com- 
mons ; Notes and Memoranda; Re- 
cent Publications upon Economics. 

Joseph Wilby, ’75, has printed 
“The Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Cincinnati,” and “ Early Cin- 
cinnati,” two papers recently read by 
him before the Ohio Society of Colo- 
nial Dames and the Optimist Club. 

“ The Hermit of Carmel and other 
Poems,” by George Santayana, ’86, 
contains much characteristic verse, 
much which any reader familiar with 
Prof. Santayana’s previous volumes 
would recognize at once as his. The 
prevailing culture appeals to the cul- 
tivated mind; the rare finish of the 
versification delights the ear which has 
been wearied of late by overwrought 
metrical finery. In more than one of 
these poems — in “ Solipsism,” for ex- 
ample, or in “ King’s College Chapel ” 
— we seem to hear Matthew Arnold ; 
but with this difference, Prof. Santa- 
yana lacks that Stoic quality which 
makes even Arnold’s most pessimistic 
poems so tonic. The younger poet has 
an equal talent for reflection, but some- 
times it seems as if this talent, by 
which he masters the meaning of the 
various theories of life, had reduced 
him to a Pyrrhonism which paralyzes 
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activity. The “occasional pieces” serve 
to show the author in his lighter moods, 
and the few translations are admirable. 
What could excel these stanzas of his 
rendering of Gautier’s most difficult 
poem, “Art”? 
* All things return to dust 
Save beauties fashioned well. 


The bust 
Outlasts the citadel. 


** Oft doth the ploughman’s heel, 
Breaking an ancient clod, 
Reveal 
A Caesar or a god. 


‘ The gods, too, die, alas! 
But deathless and more strong 
Than brass 
Remains the sovereign song. 


** Chisel and carve and file, 
Till thy vague dream imprint 
Its smile 
On the unyielding flint.’’ 


In “Young Sammy’s First Wild 
Oats” Prof. Santayana tries his hand 
at political satire. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

H. M. Lloyd, ’83, has been engaged 
in editing Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
“League of the Iroquois,” first pub- 
lished in 1851, and now long out of 
print. His work includes a sketch of 
Morgan, and a large amount of Jesuit 
material now translated for the first 
time. The entire edition, in two vol- 
umes, issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of New York, was sold in advance of 
publication. 

J. H. Sears, ’89, has published a 
novel, “ None but the Brave.” 

R. G. Leavitt, ’89, has published a 
text-book, “Outlines of Botany.” 

Dr. Arthur Lyon Cross, ’95, has 
contributed a volume on the “ Anglican 
Episcopate and the American Colo- 
nies” to the Harvard Historical 
Studies published by Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 

The Merrymount Press, Boston, 
will issue at once “ Four Addresses ” 
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of Major Henry L. Higginson, [’55]. 
These include the Soldier’s Field ad- 
dress, the two addresses on the Har- 
vard Union, and the eulogy on Robert 
Gould Shaw. The volume, for which 
Mrs. Henry Whitman has designed the 
cover, will contain two portraits. 

The Harvard Law Review for March 
has the usual departments and these 
articles, “Gifts for a Non-Charitable 
Purpose,” J. C. Gray, ’59 ; “ Unwrit- 
ten Constitutions in the United States,” 
Emlin McClain ; and “Some Observa- 
tions on the Doctrine of Proximate 
Cause,” P. F. Hall, 89. The Review 
for April prints tributes to the late 
Prof. James Bradley Thayer, 52, by 
Dean J. B. Ames, 68, Prof. J. C. 
Gray, ’59, Prof. Jeremiah Smith, ’56, 
and Prof. Samuel Williston, ’82. Also 
articles on “The Privilege against Self- 
Crimination ; its History,” by J. H. 
Wigmore, 783; and “Separation 
Agreements under the English Law,” 
by R. J. Peaslee. The May number 
of the Review contains the following 
leading articles : “ Modes of Trial in 
the Mediaeval Boroughs of England,” 
Prof. Charles Gross; “ A Brief Inquiry 
into a Federal Remedy for Lynching,” 
A. E. Pillsbury, 91; “Some Actual 
Problems of Professional Ethics,” E. 
V. Abbott; “The Isthmian Canal 
Treaty,” C. C. Hyde, 92. J. W. 
Swan, 2 L., has been elected editor-in- 
chief of the Review to succeed W. D. 
Eaton, 3 L. The following second- 
year students in the Law School have 
been elected associate editors: J. P. 
Draper, F. G. Dorety, A. E. Henry, 
and W. S. Heilborn. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 
Ainslee’s. (May.) ‘“*Are Americans 
Economical,”” H. Hapgood, °92; ‘* Secre- 
tary Root,”’ L. A. Coolidge, [’83] 
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Amer. Journal of Theology. ‘* Moham- 


medan Gnosticism in America,” S. K. 
Vatralsky, ’94. 
American Review of Reviews. (March.) 


** President Eliot,’? G. P. Morris, ’83 ; 
** South American War Issues,’’ E. Em- 
erson, Jr., "91. 

Atlantic. (March.) ‘‘ Vivisection,’’ H. 
C. Merwin, ’74; ‘‘ Dante as Lyric Poet,’’ 
W. R. Thayer, ’81; ‘‘The Philippines 
Educational Problem,” F. W. Atkinson, 
*90; ‘* Anthony Trollope,’”’ G. Bradford, 
Jr., [’86]; ‘* Two Books about Poetry,” 
W.A. Neilson, p’96.—(April.) ‘*The New 
Army of the United States,’’ O. G. Villard, 
93; ‘* The Pipes of Pan,’’ B. Carman, Sp., 
*86; ‘* Pan-American Diplomacy,” J. W. 
Foster, L.S., 55; ‘* Prothalamion,”’ J. E. 
Spingarn, Gr. Sch., 95; ‘Oliver Ellsworth 
and the Federation,’’ F. G. Cook, °82; 
“A Tale of Languedoc,’ M. O. Wilcox, 
91. —(May.) ‘‘Second Thoughts on the 
Treatment of Anarchy,’”? W. M. Salter, 
t’75; ** The Modern Chivalry,” J. Corbin, 
92; ‘* The Study of the Infinitely Small,” 
J. Trowbridge, s °65; ‘ John Fiske: An 
Appreciation,” T.S. Perry, 66; ‘* Higher 
Commercial Education,’’ J. L. Laughlin, 
773; ‘*Samuel Rawson Gardiner,”’ J. F. 
Rhodes, h ’01; ‘* Professor Everett’s Es- 
says,” S. M. Crothers, A 99. 

Bibliographer. (Feb.) ‘* Holbein 
John Bewick,’’ W. P. Garrison, 61. 

Bookman. (May) ‘ Vitre and Mme. 
de Sévigné,”’ B. Gilman, ’80. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


and 


(Feb.) ‘* Five ‘Maine’ Murders,” <A. S, 
Thayer, 81. 
Century. (March.) ‘The Improve- 


ment of Washington City, II,’’ C. Moore, 
78. — (May.) ‘*A Noteworthy Letter 
of Whittier’s,”’ W. L. Phelps, p 91; 
“Sowing,” F. L. Knowles, 96; ‘‘Is the 
Moon a Dead Planet,’ W. H. Pickering ; 
‘** Aubrey de Vere,’”’ G. E. Woodberry, 
Wis 

Criterion. (April.) ‘‘ Prince Henry as a 
Sailor,’’ E. Emerson, Jr., ’91. 

Country Life. (April.) ‘‘ The Gray Fox,”’ 
H. K. Job, °88. 

Deutsche Rundschau. (April.) ‘‘ Deutsche 
Cultur in den Vereinigten Staaten und 
das Germanische Museum der Harvard- 
Universitit,’’ K. Francke. 

Educational Rev. (March.) “‘ Relation of 
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the National Library to Historical Re- 
search,” H. Putnam, ’83; ‘* The Private 
School in American Life,’’ G. C. Edwards, 
p’99; ‘‘ Industrial and Technical Training 
in Popular Education,’ H. 8. Pritchett, 
h’01.—(May.) ‘*Some Social Aspects of 
Edueation,’’ G. S. Hall, p °78 ; ‘* Elective 
Studies,” E. P. Seaver, ’64; ‘t Education 
North and South,”’ C. W. Eliot, ’53. 

Everybody’s. (March.) ‘The Sub- 
merged Tenth: Grebes and Loons,”’ H. 
K. Job, ’88. — (April.) ‘‘ Modern Cliff 
Dwellers: Gannets, etc.,”” H. K. Job, ’88. 
—(May.) ‘Famous American Moun- 
tains,’’ H. Gannett, s 69. 

Forum. (April.) ‘* Our Choatie Educa- 
tion,’ P. H. Hanus. — (May.) ‘‘ Col- 
legiate Conditions in the United States,” 
C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Harper’s. (April.) ‘‘ The Relations of 
Animals and Plants,’’ N.S. Shaler, s ’62 ; 
** Love Wounded,”’ C. H. Page, ’90; ‘* The 
Country,” E. S. Martin, ’77. — (May.) 
‘* The Charms of the Road,” J. H. Hyde, 
98; ** Each Parting,” C. H. Page, ’90. 

International. (March.) ‘“* Military Rule 
of Obedience,”’ A, T, Mahan, / °95. 

Masters in Art. (April.) ‘* Tintoretto,”’ 
W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

National Rev. (May.) ‘‘ Motives to 
Imperial Federation,’’ A. T. Mahan, h’95, 

North American Rev. (March.) ‘* Con- 
stitutional Powers of the Senate,’’ W. H. 
Moody, ’76.—(April.) ‘* Police Power and 
the Police Force,” W. A. Purrington °73 ; 
‘** George Sand: the New Life,’’ H. James, 
L. S., 762. 

Outing. (April.) ‘The Horse Show 
and the Show Horse,”’ F. M. Ware, [’79]; 
‘*The First Catch of the Season,”’ R. K. 
Johnson, *95.—(May.) ‘* The Relative 
Stopping Power of Large and Small Bore 
Rifles,” J. H. Kidder, °92; ‘‘ Friend of 
the Modern Racing Yacht,’’ B. B. Crown- 
inshield, ’90. 

Popular Astronomy. (March.) ‘* North 
Polar Rifts and Canals on Mars,” P. 
Lowell, ’76. 

Popular Science Monthly. (March.) 
‘* Alpheus Hyatt,’”? W. H. Dall. — (April.) 
‘*The Formation and Motions of Clouds,” 
F. H. Bigelow, ’73. 

Scribner’s. (April.) ‘‘ Some Noteworthy 
Scholars,’”’ D. C. Gilman, A ’76. — (May.) 
‘*Some Impressions of Russia,” H, C, 
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Lodge, ’71; ‘Pleasant Incidents of an 
Academic Life,” D. ©. Gilman, h ’76. 
World’s Work. (April.) ‘‘ Tolstoy,’’ 
H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., 82; ‘Social Clubs 
for Railroad Men,’’ M. G. Cunniff, ’98. 
Yale Rev. (Feb.) ‘*‘ Economic Effects 
of Legal Tender,”’ J. L. Laughlin, 73. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Destitute, Neglected, and Delin- 
quent Children, by Homer Folks, ’90. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, $1 
net.) Homer Folks, ’90, is one of the 
most conspicuous of the group of young 
Harvard graduates who have entered 
the new career of philanthropic service. 
Immediately after graduation he be- 
came superintendent of the “Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania.” Three 
years later he was elected Secretary of 
of the New York Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. This year he has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Low to the serious 
responsibilities of the Commissioner of 
Public Charities in the City of New 
York. No one in this country is better 
equipped to write of American char- 
ities. This little volume is the first of 
a series of handbooks which are to 
tell the story of different departments 
of charity work. Mr. Folks writes a 
plain and lucid history of the public 
and private care of dependent children, 
from the days of the primitive alms- 
house down to the present systems of 
“placing-out ” and juvenile reforma- 
tories. It is a narrative, not a philo- 
sophy, of the subject. The author 
restrains himself severely from gen- 
eral criticisms and the discussion of 
principles, and contents himself with a 
painstaking and thorough summary of 
facts. His book is the most satis- 
factory guide available for persons who 
propose to concern themselves with 
charities for children, and it presents 
a graphic picture of the movement of 
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relief for children in various parts of 
the United States. 

— The Beginnings of Poetry. By 
Francis B. Gummere, ’75, Professor 
of English in Haverford College. 
(The Macmillan Company: New 
York, 1901.) This is an admirable 
scholarly work. It presents the re- 
sults of wide-reaching and thorough 
investigations in an important field of 
study, together with mature consider- 
ation of their general significance. It 
presents these results, moreover, so 
clearly and attractively, with such live- 
liness of style and frequent glints of hu- 
mor, that the reader’s attention is held 
from beginning to end without flag- 
ging of interest — no slight achieve- 
ment, all will admit, for the book 
contains 473 large pages and is very 
learned. 
haps object that there is too much re- 
cord of previous opinion. But inas- 
much as some of the most illuminating 
and entertaining parts were evidently 
elicited by the author’s reflection on 
the ideas of his predecessors, and in- 


A carping critic might per- 


asmuch as he manages thus by con- 
stant contrast to bring his own opinions 
into definite relief, we need not quarrel 
It might also be 
averred that there is overmuch repeti- 
tion of certain statements. But these 
are fundamental, and their repetition 
appears deliberately planned to en- 
The author’s 


with his method. 


force their importance. 
views grow steadily more and more 
distinct, and we close the book con- 
vinced of their essential truth. 

Prof. Gummere makes plain at the 
outset that he has not attempted “a 
close study of the early forms of 
rhythm, the beginnings of national 
literatures, and the actual history of 
lyric, epic, and drama” (though im- 
portant remarks will be found on these 
subjects in the seventh chapter), but 
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has undertaken rather to discuss “ the 
rise of poetry as a social institution.” 
He has examined it as “an element in 
human life,” “an achievement of hu- 
man society.” He has sought “ condi- 
tions, not causes.”” His method, there- 
fore, is historical and comparative. 
To determine the evolution of poetry, 
he has considered, not only the facts in 
literary documents, but also the evi- 
dence of ethnology, sociology, and 
folk-lore, which have been too fre- 
quently neglected in researches of this 
character. 

To trace the argument of the book 
in detail is impossible in a short re- 
view. Where so much is interesting, 
one is reluctant to exalt particular 
passages to undue prominence. But in 


> 


his concluding paragraph many of the 
author’s ideas appear, and this may be 
given to indicate their nature. Prof. 
Gummere believes that we must seek 
the beginnings of poetry in the savage 
horde, in the singing and dancing 
folk, in the homogeneous crowd, when 
improvisation prevailed, when the 
poetic product was an expression of 
general sentiment, and depended on 
common consent. “To create the 
communal elements,” he says, “ poetry 
had to pass through ages of prepara- 
tion. 
and rudest preparation, in contrast 
with present verse; but it may be 
said that the poetry was not insipid 
for its makers and hearers, and the 
art was not crude for the primitive 
artists. One must ignore with equal 
mind the romantic notion of a paradise 
of poetry at the prime, as well as a 
too fondly cherished idea of ethnology 
that belated if not degraded wan- 
derers on the by-paths of human cul- 
ture are to stand as models for the 
earliest makers of song. Let one think 
of that poetry of the beginnings as 


Dreary ages they seem now, 
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rude to a degree, but nobly rude, see- 
ing that it was big with promise of 
future achievement, and not a thing 
born of mere stagnation. Circling in 
the common dance, moving and sing- 
ing in the consent of common labor, 
the makers of earliest poetry put into 
it those elements without which it can- 
not thrive now. They put into it, for 
the formal side, the consent of rhythm, 
outward sign of the social sense ; and, 
for the nobler mood, they gave it that 
power by which it will always make 
the last appeal to man, the power of 
human sympathy, whether in love or 
in hate, in joy or in sorrow, the power 
that links this group of sensations, 
passions, hopes, fears, which one calls 
self, to all the host of kindred selves 
dead, living, orto be born. No poetry 
worthy of the name has failed to owe 
its most diverse triumphs to that 
abiding power. It is in such a sense 
that prehistoric art must have been 
one and the same with modern art. 
Conditions of production as well as of 
record have changed; the solitary 
poet has taken the place of the choral 
throng, and solitary readers represent 
the listening group; but the fact of 
poetry itself reaches below all these 
mutations, and is founded on human 
sympathy as on a rock. More than 
this: it is clear from the study of 
poetic beginnings that poetry in its 
larger sense is not a natural impulse 
of man simply as man. His rhythmic 
and kindred instincts, latent in the 
solitary state, found free play only 
under communal conditions, and as 
powerful factors in the making of 
society.” 

— Letters of John Richard Green. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen, h ’90. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $4.) 
This generation, which already owes 
so much to Mr. Leslie Stephen, is still 
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further indebted to him for editing this 
volume, which adds a noble personal- 
ity to the gallery of British worthies. 
John Richard Green was known per- 
sonally to comparatively few, because 
ill-health shut him off very early from 
general society; but the few were all 
friends, who recognized his genius long 
before his “Short History of the Eng- 
lish People” made him famous, and 
now whoever chooses can enjoy the 
privilege of intimacy with him. Mr. 
Stephen has selected letters which 
serve instead of an autobiography, but 
he himself supplies many connecting 
passages and explanatory notes. Green 
is interesting first of all because he 
wrote the English history which has 
ranked next to Macaulay’s in vogue, 
and popularized a method of historical 
writing which has superseded the old 
narrower chronicles of kings and wars. 
Next, he was the most eminent of the 
Anglican churehmen who, in the third 
quarter of the last century, broke 
away from the Established Church, as 
Clough and Arnold and Froude had 
broken away from it, in quite different 
mood, 20 years earlier. The story of 
his clerical life, — which ended when 
he was 26, — of his doubts and earnest 
desire to solve them inside the An- 
glican church, of his perception that 
he must pursue truth elsewhere, are 
simply and movingly told. The break 
brought no bitterness, and his spirit, 
always a spacious one, seemed to ex- 
pand as soon as he had formally re- 
nounced the ecclesiastical obligations. 
Finally, Green was full of charm, irre- 
spective of his achievement as a his- 
torian and of his religious experience. 
Brilliant, brimming with fun, glad of 
heart, suffering much but unrepining, 
indomitable in perseverance, with a 
passion for friendship, he makes in 
these pages the best of companions. 
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Honesty is perhaps his most conspicu- 
ous virtue, and one admires the way in 
which he speaks his mind frankly to 
Freeman and other friends with whom 
he differs in regard to historical method 
or religion or politics. Literary history 
has nothing nobler than his long strug- 
gle with consumption, he writing till 
too weak to hold a pencil, and then 
dictating in whispers to his wife the 
last pages of his book. But the total 
impression left is that of an eager, glad 
life, —a rare spirit,— which many 
readers, for a long time to come, will 
feel profoundly grateful to know 
through these letters. Among them, 
there are many passages of delightful 
humor, unpremeditated and catching, 
scarcely to be matched in any recent 
volume of correspondence. The re- 
marks on history and literature, scat- 
tered through the book, are full of 
suggestion. At his best, Green is a 
letter-writer of singular ability. 

—In his Lessons from Greek Pottery 
(Maemillan: New York), Dr. J. H. 
Huddilston, ’93, has given us a most 
suggestive book. It is sure to interest 
the general reader, and to impress him 
with the importance of the study of 
Greek vases. In the introduction the 
author states that at first he was 
tempted to call his book “ Hints on 
the Value of Greek Vases,” and it is 
to be regretted that he changed the 
title; for interesting though the sev- 
eral chapters are, they rarely offer 
more than hints, —nor could they do 
better considering the small compass 
of the book. The second part con- 
tains a copious and valuable bibliogra- 
phy of Greek ceramics, extremely well 
arranged, especially the section on 
*¢ Potters and Painters.” This section 
is not weighed down by a mass of an- 
tiquated matter, as unfortunately some 
of the other sections are. The biblio- 
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graphy would have been of even greater 
value if Dr. Huddilston had added a 
selected list of books and articles for 
the beginner. There is at present no 
one satisfactory “introduction to the 
study of Greek vase paintings” in ex- 
istence, but we may hope that Dr. 
Huddilston will find the time to sup- 
ply this want. His love for the sub- 
ject, his extensive knowledge, and his 
very lucid style make him preémi- 
nently fitted to undertake this task. 
The only defect of the book is an ap- 
parent overvaluation of the archaeolo- 
gical importance of Greek vases. The 
author uses as motto the famous words 
of Winckelmann that “Greek vases 
may be looked upon as the prodigies of 
ancient art as the smallest insects are 
the wonders of Nature.” But nowhere 
else is the artistic value of the vases 
emphasized ; the unknowing reader 
will be impressed only with their im- 
portance as apt illustrations to be used 
in courses of Greek letters and his- 
tory. Dr. Huddilston often shows a 
delicate appreciation of beauty, and it 
is to be hoped that in a second edi- 
tion of his book he will add at least a 
chapter on the artistic value of Greek 
vases, not as creations of the distant 
past, but as works of art to be seen 
and enjoyed to-day. 
Edmund von Mach, ’95. 

— Documentary History of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, 
1786-1870. (Edited by Andrew Hus- 
sey Allen, ’78. 2d edit., 3 vols., folio. 
Published by the Bureau of Rolls, 
Washington, D. C.) Mr. Allen is 
chief of the Bureau of Rolls and Li- 
brary in the Department of State at 
Washington. Instead of exploiting 
the treasures in his charge for his own 
personal benefit he has made large por- 
tions of them accessible to students 
through the Bulletins of the Bureau of 
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Rolls and Library. Of these nine num- 
bers have been issued to date. Some 
of them contain miscellaneous matter 
as an Index to Manuscripts of the 
Continental Congress, a List indicat- 
ing the Arrangement of the Washing- 
ton Papers, a List of Territorial and 
State Records in the Archives. More 
interesting perhaps than these lists are 
the calendars of the Correspondence 
of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 
The first of these calendars is in two 
parts consisting of letters from Jeffer- 
son and letters to Jefferson. Running 
through several numbers of these Bul- 
letins is a literal print of the docu- 
ments in the Bureau bearing on the 
making and amending of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This series 
begins with the proceedings of the An- 
napolis Convention and closes with the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Among these 
papers of inestimable value are the 
official files of the Federal Convention. 
These were confided by the Convention 
to Washington’s care and were by him 
transferred to the State Department 
in 1796. They include the credentials 
of the delegates to the Federal con- 
vention and the official journal of that 
body. Another group of papers form- 
ing part of the same general éollec- 
tions is described as ‘‘ Papers sub- 
sequently received.’’ These include 
Pinckney’s, Patterson’s, and Hamil- 
ton’s plans. The Ninth Bulletin is 
substantially a print of Madison’s 
“‘ Notes of the Debates in the Federal 
Convention.” This is printed from 
the original manuscript and shows as 
well as type can the corrections made 
by Madison and by the members of 
the Convention. Another set of doc- 
uments expresses the action of the Con- 
gress and the State ratifying conven- 
tions. Finally the documentary history 


of the Amendments so far as it exists 
in the archives at Washington is given. 

These portions of the Bulletins have 
since been gathered into three superb 
volumes of which two editions have 
been printed. It is difficult to praise 
too highly the conception of printing 
in so scholarly a manner all the 
matter contained in these volumes. 
To say that the execution has been 
equal to the conception is to state the 
precise truth. The government has 
seldom, if ever, published so thor- 
oughly satisfactory a work as this. 

When so much is good it is perhaps 
hardly gracious to find one word of 
fault. Yet a review would scarcely 
fulfil its function, or at least its expec- 
tation, without some criticism. There 
are two lapses which are very notice- 
able. One is that the ‘‘ Bibliography 
of the Constitution from the Depart- 
ment’s Library” nowhere appears, 
although it is promised in the Intro- 
ductory Note to the first volume. Is 
it possible that Mr. Allen has forgot- 
ten his promise ? or has Mr. Ford’s 
Bibliography disheartened him ? or has 
a higher power overruled him? Such 
a statement of the resources of the De- 
partment would seem to be a justifi- 
able thing to do, and should be done. 
The other criticism has to do with the 
type employed. The pages especially 
of Madison’s Notes are replete with 
passages like this [‘ subjects ” stricken 
out]. Are the resources of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office so limited that 
they cannot furnish “stricken type” ? 
If there were none in that office a font 
might well have been cast for this 
work. But we are thankful for what 
we have and congratulate Mr. Allen 
on his part in this exceedingly merito- 
rious publication. 

Edward Channing, ’78. 
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— Applied Perspective for Architects 
and Painters, by William P. P. Long- 
fellow, 55. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. $3, net.) There have 
been many treatises on perspective, 
but they have usually been either so 
theoretic and cumbersome as to be 
discouraging to all but the specialist, 
or so brief and meagre as to give little 
real knowledge of the subject. The 
result is that an understanding of even 
the simple principles of perspective is 
much less common than it should be. 
Mr. Longfellow falls into neither of 
these errors. Indeed, for the prac- 
tical purposes of the average student 
of perspective, — architect or painter, 
—this is perhaps the most helpful 
book which has yet appeared. 
Throughout the treatise the visual 
appearance of the actual objects in 
nature and art is constantly held in 
view and insisted upon, rather than 
the scientific facts, the mathematical 
laws governing the phenomena, which 
in the first part are considered only 
so far as is required for a clear under- 
standing of the subject, and the exi- 
gencies of practical work in perspec- 
tive drawing. This should make the 
book especially attractive to painters, 
who are too generally repelled by the 
whole subject of scientific perspective. 
The brief Introduction on “ Perspec- 
tive in Nature”’ is singularly clear, 
and presents the principal phenomena 
of perspective and the laws upon 
which they rest with an imaginative 
aptness of illustration which illumines 
the whole book. The second part on 
“ Perspective Helps ” contains, besides 
many useful suggestions and descrip- 
tions of some of the practical devices 
in use by perspective draughtsmen, 
a number of more abstract problems. 
These are followed by the working 
out of some examples which offer 
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either special difficulties or are of a 
kind frequently incorrectly drawn. 
These include a broach spire, the base 
of a pedestal, an entablature with 
modillions, a Romanesque arcade, 
groined vaulting, and a vault with 
lunettes. An excellent feature of the 
book is the use of halftones from pho- 
tographs as supplementary illustra- 
tions. The drawings are clear, and 
the book has the advantage of having 
the text and plates bound together, 
but more care might have been used 
to bring the plates opposite the text 
referring to them. Occasional refer- 
ence to figures on previous or subse- 
quent pages was perhaps unavoidable; 
but, for instance, on p. 70, fig. 107 
there referred to might easily have 
been included in plate xxii, so as to 
face it, instead of facing p. 68, where 
there is no reference to it. Indeed, 
it would have been better to put all 
the figures from 107 to 111 in the 
text where they are referred to in- 
stead of together on a separate plate. 
This arrangement is used in the 
chapter on “ Triconjugate vanishing 
points,” and elsewhere to good ad- 
vantage. The book does not profess 
to take the place of Prof. Ware’s ex- 
haustive and excellent work, ‘“‘ Mod- 
ern Perspective,” which in its own 
way is not likely to be superseded. 
It is a handbook for the student who 
wishes a clear insight into funda- 
mental principles, and a concise dis- 
cussion of the more important and 
practically useful processes, rather 
than a complete scientific treatise. It 
is somewhat curious that the book 
before us does not describe fully and 
clearly the convenient, if perhaps not 
very scientific, perspective method 
usually employed in architects’ offices 
in laying out perspectives from plans 
drawn to scale: the method, namely, 
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of direct projection, using the ortho- 
graphic plan, showing the picture 
plane passing through the nearest 
corner, which being at scale in the 
perspective dispenses with all need 
for the use of measuring points. This 
method, which is briefly described at 
p- 76 in “ Modern Perspective,” Mr. 
Longfellow uses in his first problems 
of the screen (figs. 3 and 4) and the 
walls (fig. 5), but he does not point 
out its wider practical application. 
This, of course, can easily be deduced, 
but it needs to be more fully illus- 
trated in a practical treatise. The 
book is published in simple and at- 
tractive form, and deserves to find a 
wide use in schools of architecture 
and painting. 

—A Short History of Germany. By 
Ernest F. Henderson, ’83. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., 
$4.) Dr. Henderson has produced a 
work which will supplant previous stu- 
dents’ histories of Germany in English, 
and will be equally acceptable to the 
non-professional reader, who wishes to 
get, in a comparatively compact form, 
a clear account of the development of 
the foremost modern European nation. 
The difficulty which has always beset 
writers of German history is that there 
is not running through it a contin- 
uous, unifying principle — like the 
dynastic principle in France, for in- 
stance ; it resembles that of Italy, in 
being broken up into many fragments. 
Charlemagne, Otto I, and Frederick 
Barbarossa succeeded in giving a mo- 
mentary appearance of unity to Ger- 
man politics; but their power was 
largely personal, and therefore fleet- 
ing ; so that until the rise of Prussia 
about 1700, the historian has no cen- 
tral plot round which to group his 
multitude of miscellaneous events. To 
supply this great defect during the 
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mediaeval period, Dr. Henderson fol- 
lows the well-worn German precedent 
of devoting great attention to the con- 
flict between the Emperors and the 
Popes : this device at least lends dra- 
matic interest to the story, although 
we question whether the conflict it- 
self, as a determining cause in the de- 
velopment of Germany, has not been 
overworked. The absence of the Ger- 
man kings in Italy no doubt weakened 
the imperial authority at home, and to 
that extent encouraged particularism ; 
but there were growing up all the 
while the various local powers, some 
stronger, some weaker, and it is their 
growth which should constitute the 
real basis of German history. The 
mediaeval contest between the Empire 
and the Papacy ; the Reformation in 
the first half of the 16th century ; and 
the Thirty Years’ War in the 17th 
century, are the three great move- 
ments which affected all the German 
states, and they are treated in suffi- 
cient detail by Dr. Henderson in his 
first volume. Thenceforward he has 
the growth of Prussia as a central 
theme, and his story runs on without 
many digressions. One is often sur- 
prised at the amount of information 
which he condenses into small space. 
He is well read in the biography of the 
later period, and this enables him to 
give many slight but life-like touches 
to his portraits of the chief characters. 
He seldom moralizes,—which is an 
excellent virtue in the writer of a his- 
torical narrative ; but, on the other 
hand, he does not give us those brief 
but illuminating generalizations which 
mark the master historians. He has 
succeeded in writing the history of 
the last hundred years, from Fred- 
erick the Great’s ascendency in Cen- 
tral Europe to the defeat of the French 
and the creation of the German Em- 
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pire, better than it has hitherto been 
written in English. His judgments on 
men and events are fair. His style is 
always clear, but not always free from 
split infinitives and similar slight blem- 
ishes. But his work as a whole de- 
serves much praise, and it will at once 
take its place as the standard general 
history of Germany for English read- 
ers. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1901 (additional). 
Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Political Economy, to 
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serve from Sept. 1, 1902 ; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Zebina Ripley was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of History, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1902 ; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles 
Homer Haskins was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Feb. 3, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Nel- 
son Robinson for his additional gift of 
$10,000, for the Architecture Build- 
ing. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the family 
of the late John Simpkins for their 
generous gift of $11,600; 35000 for 
fitting up a room for instruction in 
Mining and Engineering on the terms 
named in the letter of Miss Mabel 
Simpkins of Sept. 20, 1899; and 
$6600 for an additional room in the 
Rotch Building for the John Simpkins 
Laboratories. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor G. H. Palmer for leave of ab- 
sence for the first half of 1902-1903, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce for leave of ab- 
sence for the second half of 1902-1903, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of James C. White, 
as Professor of Dermatology, was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect at 
the end of the current academic year. 
Voted to appoint James Clarke White, 
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A. B., M. D., Professor of Dermato- 
logy, Emeritus. Voted to communicate 
this vote to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. In accepting the resignation 
of Professor White, and electing him 
Professor Emeritus, the Corporation 
desire to put on record their apprecia- 
tion of the value of his service to the 
Medical School during more than 
thirty years of devotion to his work 
as Professor of Dermatology. 


Meeting of Feb. 10, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 28, 1902, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff for his generous gift of 
$6000, to be added to his previous 
gifts for ‘‘the erection of a building 
to house the Semitic Collection,” and 
for furniture therefor. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Emil C. Hammer for her third annual 
gift of $500, presented in memory of 
her husband, Mr. Emil C. Hammer, 
formerly Danish Consul at Boston, to 
be used for the purchase of Seandi- 
navian books for the Library, and to 
provide fora concert of Danish music. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Gov- 
ernor W. Murray Crane for his gift of 
$5000, toward the new Medical School 
Buildings. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor L. E. Gates for leave 
of absence for the second half of 
1901-1902, in accordance with the 
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rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted that leave of absence to attend 
the meetings of professional societies 
at the end of December or the begin- 
ning of January may be given Officers 
of Instruction by the President, on 
application one month in advance. 

Voted to appoint Frank Berry San- 
born Instructor in Hydraulics for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of Feb. 15, 1902. 
The President communicated to the 
Board the following letter : — 


26 Broadway, New York, Feb. 13, 1902. 
Dear Presipent Exviot,—I understand that 
for the erection and equipment of the five new 
buildings planned for the Harvard Medical 
School; for the purchase of the land required 
for these buiidings, and for endowment sufficient 
to carry on the new work when completed, there 


will be required $4,950,000 
I understand further that toward 

this sum you have in hand, or prac- 

tically 80, 3,185,000 

leaving a balance to be procured, of $1,765,000 
Toward this balance my father 

will contribute one million dollars _ 1,009,000 

provided that the remaining $765,000 


is secured in good and responsible 
pledges on or before Commencement 
Day this year. 

In making this pledge my father leaves to the 
discretion of the Board of Trustees whether the 
$1,000,000 shall be used for the two buildings un- 
provided for, or for endowment, or partly for 
each. 

Payments under this pledge will be made pro 
rata with payments of other contributors upon 
the written notice of the treasurer. This pledge 
will expire and payments under it cease after 
January 1, 1904. 

Very truly, 
(Signed) Jonn D. Rockere.uer, Jr. 

President CHaRLEs W. Exior, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


— and it was thereupon Voted that the 
President and Fellows accept with 
heartfelt gratitude the munificent offer 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller of one 
million dollars for the erection and 
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equipment of buildings for the Har- 
vard Medical School or for endow- 
ment, upon the terms and conditions 
named in the letter of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., addressed to Presi- 
dent Eliot, dated Feb. 13, 1902, and 
entered in full on the record of this 
meeting. 

The Treasurer reported gifts for 
the new Medical School Land, Build- 
ings, Equipment, and Endowments, 
and stated that other gifts for the 
same purpose would probably be made. 
It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to each giver, and that each name be 
entered upon the Donation Book of 
the College. 

Voted to reappoint Gilbert Newton 
Lewis Instructor in Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Gregory Paul Bax- 
ter, Ph. D., Instructor in Chemistry 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1902. 


Meeting of Feb. 24, 1902. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$20, received for the purchase of books 
on aeronautics, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Greek and 
Latin, to serve from Sept. 1, 1902; 
whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Charles Pomeroy 
Parker, A. B., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Jesse More Green- 
man, Ph. D., Instructor in Botany 
and Assistant at the Herbarium for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Amon Benton 
Plowman, S. B., Assistant in Botany 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year. 
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Meeting of March 10, 1902. 

The President informed the Cor- 
poration that on Thursday, March 6, 
he received through the Germanic 
Museum Association, and from the 
hands of His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry of Prussia, twenty-five admira- 
ble photographs of very important 
objects of German architecture and 
sculpture, which His Majesty the Em- 
peror William intends to present to 
Harvard University in the form of 
casts. Whereupon it was Voted that 
the President and Fellows respectfully 
acknowledge this notice of the munifi- 
cent intentions of His Majesty, and 
declare that they shall welcome with 
heartfelt gratitude this unique gift, 
which illustrates the ideals and ex- 
presses the good-will of an Imperial 
benefactor. Voted that these objects, 
when received, be temporarily in- 
stalled in the Rogers Building until 
the University shall acquire a building 
constructed on purpose to receive the 
Germanic Museum, and especially the 
large and splendid objects comprised 
in His Majesty’s gift. 

The Treasurer read to the Corpora- 
tion the following letter :— 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass., 
March 7, 1902. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE : 

Gentlemen, —We take great pleasure in for- 
warding the inclosed letter just received from 
Mrs. C. P. Huntington, offering $250,000 for the 
erection of a building to be called, in memory 
of her late husband, the Collis P. Huntington 
Laboratory of Pathology and Bacteriology. This 
generous gift, taken in connection with previous 
subscriptions already reported, more than com- 
pletes the sum of $765,000 required to secure 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller’s gift of $1,000,000 for the 
enlargement and endowment of the Harvard 
Medical School, and thus insures the realization 
of our great project. 

Congratulating the University on this success- 
ful result of our efforts, we remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. Cottins WARREN. 
H. P. BownbiTcu. 


(Signed) 
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—and it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows congratulate Drs. Warren 
and Bowditch on their successful ef- 
forts, and thank them therefor in the 
name of the entire University. 

The Treasurer read to the Corpora- 
tion a letter from Mrs, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington of New York, in which she 
gives $250,000, for the erection of 
one of the new buildings for the Medi- 
cal School, to be called the Collis P. 
Huntington Laboratory. Whereupon 
it was Voted that the President and 
Fellows accept with gratitude Mrs. 
Huntington’s munificent gift on the 
terms mentioned in her letter of 
March 6, 1902, and direct that the 
letter be spread in full on the record 
of this meeting. 


2 East Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, March 6, 1902. 
THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 

UnNIvERSITY : 

Gentlemen, -- After careful consideration of the 
plans which have been recently submitted to me 
for the construction of new buildings for and the 
equipment and endowment of the Harvard Med- 
ical School, I am happy to say that I have reached 
the conclusion that the serious and important 
work which is to be done there in connection 
with Pathology and Bacteriology would have 
most strongly commended itself to the personal 
interest and the wise judgment of my deceased 
husband, who was always deeply interested in 
promoting opportunities for sincere and earnest 
work in the best fields of labor. 

I will therefore contribute the sum of $250,000 
for the construction of the Pathological and Bac- 
teriological Laboratory, and should prefer that 
this amount should be paid from time to time as 
the construction of the building progresses, and 
in such manner as my son Archer M. Huntington 
may approve. 

It is my understanding that the Laboratory is 
to be known as the ‘‘ Collis P. Huntington Labo- 
ratory,’’ and so designated by a suitable inscrip- 
tion upon the exterior of the Building. 

Trusting that this contribution will be of ser- 
vice in connection with the investigations, for the 
pursuit of which the Staff of your Medical School 
is so notably qualified, and that such investiga- 
tions will prove to be of great and constantly in- 
creasing service in the important fields of inquiry 
upon pathological and bacteriological subjects 
which are now being explored, and will ulti- 
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mately contribute to the relief of all who suffer 
from bodily pain, illness, or injury, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Signed) ARABELLA D. HUNTINGTON. 


Voted that the generous gift of 
$20,000 received from an anonymous 
giver, to be used under the direction 
of Professor E. C. Pickering for the 
benefit of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $500, for the 
purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Feb. 25, 1902, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$400, received through Mr. John F. 
Moors, treasurer, for the Library of 
the Department of Education, to be 
used under the direction of Professor 
Hanus, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$350 for the Ricardo Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1902-1903 be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the committee of the 
Corporation appointed July 12, 1901, 
on the proposed Morgan Buildings, be 
the committee of the Corporation on 
the new buildings of the Medical 
School. 

Voted to cancel the appointment of 
the advisory committee from the 
Medical Faculty made in pursuance 
of the vote of July 12, 1901, in order 
that the President may appoint a new 
and larger committee from the Med- 
ical Faculty, to act as an advisory 
committee on the location and con- 
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struction of the new buildings for the 
Medical School. The President an- 
nounced the committee as follows: 
J.C. Warren, W. L. Richardson, H. P. 
Bowditch, E. S. Wood, E. H. Smith, 
W. F. Whitney, C. S. Minot, H. L. 
Burrell, H. C. Ernst, Charles Harring- 
ton, Franz Pfaff, Theobald Smith, 
Franklin Dexter, F. B. Mallory, Far- 
rar Cobb, Secretary. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor C. H. Toy for leave of absence 
for the academic year 1902-1903, in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture ; whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph. D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of March 31, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 26, 1902, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, for their sec- 
ond payment of $625 for the year 
1901-1902, on account of their annual 
gift of $2500 for meeting the ex- 
penses at the Arnold Arboretum, for 
increasing the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, received toward a certain salary 
in connection with the investigation of 
cancer, be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the gift of $25, received 
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from Miss Amy Lowell, to be added 
to the principal of the Lowell Fund 
for a Botanic Garden, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10.63, re- 
ceived from Mr. James H. Hyde for 
the French Department Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor B. L. Rob- 
inson, gifts for present use at the Gray 
Herbarium, and stated that other gifts 
for the same purpose would probably 
be made. It was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to each giver, and that 
each name be entered upon the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 

The following communication was 
read to the Corporation : — 

Boston, March 31, 1902. Court House. 
THE PRESIDENT AND FeLtows oF HaRVARD 

COLLEGE : 

By direction of the Council of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, the undersigned herewith 
transmits a vote of the Council, and asks the per- 
mission therein set forth. Respectfully, 
(Signed) JoHn Nosix, Corresponding Sec’y 

Col. Soc. of Mass. 

At a Stated Meeting of the Council of the Co- 
lonial Society of Massachusetts, held in Boston 
on Thursday, March 6, 1902, Mr. Frederick Lewis 
Gay offered to bear the expense of making a copy 
of Volumes I, III, IV, and V of the early Re- 
cords of Harvard College, and of printing as much 
of this matter as will fill one volume of the Pub- 
lications of the Society of the usual size, — about 
five hundred pages. The offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted ; and on motion of Mr. Edes, it was Voted 
that the Corresponding Secretary be requested to 
apply, on behalf of the Council, to the Corporation 
of Harvard College for permission to print its 
early Records in the manner contemplated by 
the Society. 

—and it was Voted that permission be 
granted to print the Records as re- 
quested. 

The resignation of Ferdinand 
Bocher as Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages was received and accepted, to 
take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. 
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Voted to appoint Charles Palache, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Miner- 
alogy, for five years from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1902 : — Gus- 
tavus Howard Maynadier, Ph. D., in 
English ; William Allan Neilson, 
Ph. D., in English ; Roland Burrage 
Dixon, Ph. D., in Anthropology ; 
George Sharp Raymer, A. B., E. M., 
in Mining; Charles Henry White, 
S. B., in Mining and Metallurgy ; 
Frank Lowell Kennedy, A. B., S. B., 
in Mechanical Drawing. 

Voted to appoint Denman Waldo 
Ross, Ph. D., lecturer on the Theory 
of Design from Sept. 1, 1902. 

The President informed the Cor- 
poration that Mrs. Caroline Isabella 
Rice, of Grange Erin, Douglas, County 
Cork, Ireland, had sent to Harvard 
University, (1) Captain Henry Hamil- 
ton’s journal of his expedition from 
Detroit to Vincenmes, and of his cap- 
ture by the American Army, and 
journey to Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
1777-78 ; (2) Reminiscences of his 
life from 1755 to 1762, including his 
participation in the conquest of Can- 
ada ; (3) Miniatures of Henry Hamil- 
ton and of his wife, and a water-color 
painting by Bucke, representing his 
bust being decorated by his wife and 
daughter ; (4) A roll of pencil draw- 
ings by Hamilton, including two of 
Niagara, and a package of small 
sketches of Indian chiefs and views ; 
and that these interesting gifts had 
been safely received at the College 
Library ; whereupon it was Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Mrs. Rice for these 
valuable gifts, with the assurance that 
the manuscripts shall be suitably 
printed, and the other objects safely 
preserved in a fire-proof building. 
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Voted to reappoint the following 
instructors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902: Charles Whitney Mixter, 
Ph. D., in Economies; William 
Morse Cole, A. M., in the Principles of 
Accounting ; Henry Harrison Haynes, 
A.M., 8. T. B., in Semitic Languages ; 
Alphonse Brun, A. M., in French ; 
Alphonse Marin La Meslée, A. M., 
in French ; Murray Anthony Potter, 
Ph. D., in Romance Languages ; 
Thomas Hall, Jr., in English ; John 
Goddard Hart, A. M., in English ; 
Charles Read Nutter, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; Carleton Eldredge Noyes, A. M., 
in English ; Pierre la Rose, A. B., 
in English ; Henry Milnor Rideout, 
A. B., in English; Frederick Wil- 
liam Reynolds, S. B., A. B., in Eng- 
glish ; George Henry Chase, Ph. D., in 
Greek ; William Wilson Baker, Ph. D., 
in Latin; Herbert Wilbur Rand, 
Ph. D., in Zoology ; Motte Alston 
Read, in Geology ; Charles Hamilton 
Ayres, Ph. D., in, Physics ; Charles 
Hamilton Ashton, A. M., in Mathe- 
matics ; Arthur Bowes Frizell, A. M., 
in Mathematics; Edward Vermilye 
Huntington, Ph. D., in Mathematics; 
Arthur Edwin Norton, Ph. B., in Me- 
chanical Drawing; James Ambrose 
Moyer, S. B., in Descriptive Geome- 
try ; Stephen Edgar Whiting, S. B., 
in Electrical Engineering ; Julian 
Lowell Coolidge, A. B., in Mathemat- 
ics; John Felt Cole, A. B., in Astro- 
nomy ; Arthur Asahel Shurtleff, S. B., 
in Landscape Architecture ; Walter 
Dana Swan, in Architecture ; Andrew 
Garbutt, in Modeling ; Henry Barrett 
Huntington, A. B., in English. 

Voted to appoint the following Jn- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Ph. D., 
in History; Carl Russell Fish, in 
History and Government ; Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley, in Romance Lan- 
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guages and Literatures; George 
Washington Pierce, S. B., Ph. D., in 
Physics ; William Edward McElfresh, 
Ph. D., in Physics ; Theodore Lyman, 
in Physies. 

Voted to appoint Harry Edwin Bur- 
ton Instructor in Latin for the second 
half of 1902-1903. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Gilbert Holland Montague, 
A. B., in Economies ; Daniel Francis 
Calhane, A. M., in Chemistry ; Mau- 
rice Lawrence McCarthy, A. B., in 
Chemistry ; Norman Fisher Hall, 
A. B., in French and Spanish ; An- 
tonio Alfredo Capotosto, in Italian ; 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, A. B., in 
English ; Cecil Albert Moore, A. M., 
in English ; Charles Miner Stearns, 
A. B., in English ; Philip Greenleaf 
Carleton, A. B., in English ; Kenneth 
Charles Morton Sills, A. B., in Eng- 
lish; Frederic Walton Carpenter, 
S. B., in Zodlogy ; Joseph Edmund 
Woodman, S. B., A. M., in Geology ; 
Frank DeWitt Washburn, in the 
Architectural Library ; Oglesby Paul, 
A. B., B. A. S., in Landseape Archi- 
tecture ; Thomas Calvin McKay, in 
Physics. 

Voted to reappoint Roger Clark 
Wells, A. B., Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Chemistry for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, in History ; Arthur Beck- 
with Myrick, in Romance Languages ; 
Arthur Fiske Whittem, in Romance 
Languages ; Grant Smith, in Zoology ; 
Amos William Peters, in Zodlogy ; 
Laurence La Forge, in Geology ; 
Harry Wheeler Morse, in Physics ; 
Henry Cook Boynton, in Metallurgy 
and Metallography. 
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Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Vanderveer Custis, in Econo- 
mics; Thatcher Clark, in French ; 
Lewis Dana Hill, in Physics; Harry 
Peters Henderson, in Mining ; Rogers 
Wentworth Shapleigh, in Metallurgy ; 
Dorsey Alfred Lyon, Mining and 
Geology. 

Voted to reappoint Bruce Wyman, 
A. M., LL. B., Lecturer on Suretyship 
and Mortgage for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Charles Sumner 
Hamlin Lecturer on United States 
Government Service for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Carl D. Buck 
Lecturer on Indo-European Philology 
for the first half of 1902-1903. 

Voted to appoint Sidney Kent 
Singer Assistant in Chemistry for the 
second half of 1901-1902. 

Voted to reappoint Emil Herman 
Stone Assistant in Chemistry for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of April 14, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
Frederick C. Shattuck for the sum of 
$12,500, received from him in part 
payment of the $25,000 which he has 
offered to give to be added to the en- 
dowment of the Shattuck Professor- 
ship of Pathological Anatomy. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent’ to Mrs. 
Frederick C. Shattuck, for the sum of 
$12.500, received from her in part 
payment of the $25,000 which she 
has offered to give to be added to the 
endowment of the Jackson Professor- 
ship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. S. 
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Parkman Blake for her gift of $10,- 
000, toward the endowment of the 
Professorship of Physiology at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry 
L. Higginson for his gift of $10,000, 
toward the endowment of the Profes- 
sorship of Physiology at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. George 
Higginson for his gift of $10,000, to- 
ward the endowment of the Profes- 
sorship of Physiology at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
J. Higginson for his gift of $10,000, 
toward the endowment of the Profes- 
sorship of Physiology at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. George 
B. Shattuck for his gift of $1000, to 
be added to the endowment of the 
Shattuck Professorship of Pathological 
Anatomy. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Miss Mary L. Ware, toward a 
certain salary at the Peabody Museum, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur Blake for her gift of $500, 
toward expenses for research work in 
the Surgical Laboratory. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, being her 
nineteenth annual payment for the 
Warren H. Cudworth Scholarships, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $510.28, re- 
ceived from Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, 
to cover the cost of pedestals, frames, 
ete., for the works of art which have 
been loaned to the Fogg Art Museum 
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by Mr. Edward W. Forbes and others, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Professor E. S. Sheldon, to be 
used for binding books in the Lowell 
Memorial Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Rev. 
George S. Fiske for his gift of 350, 
toward the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Edmund Robert Otto von 
Mach, Ph. D., in Greek Art ; Martin 
Mower, in Fine Arts ; Dickinson Ser- 
geant Miller, Ph. D., in Philosophy ; 
Edwin Bissell Holt, Ph. D., in Psy- 
chology. 

Voted to appoint Herman Dudley 
Murphy Instructor in Drawing from 
the Life for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint Henry Hunt Clark 
Assistant in Design for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint the Austin 
Teaching Fellow for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902: Arthur Pope, in Fine 
Arts. 

Voted that the rule as stated on 
page xii of the University Catalogue 
for 1901-1902, be changed to read as 
follows : “Students in regular stand- 
ing in any one department of the Uni- 
versity are admitted free to the in- 
struction and the examinations given 
in any other department, with excep- 
tion of exercises carried on in the 
special laboratories. But no student 
whose tuition-fee for the year amounts 
to less than $150 is admitted to exer- 
cises given in any department other 
than that in which he is enrolled, ex- 
cept by special permission of the Dean 
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of the department in which the in- 
struction is given, after being duly ac- 
credited t'sereto by the Dean of the 
department of which the student is a- 
member.” 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
Special Meeting of Feb. 12, 1902. 
Eighteen members present. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported as follows in relation to the 
vote passed at the last meeting of the 
Board upon the matter of the Com- 
mittee on Treasurer’s Accounts. 

“The committee would respect- 
fully report that they have examined 
into the matter in question. The end 
in view is to insure a continuous com- 
mittee, so far as the Treasurer’s Ac- 
counts are concerned, as, in case the 
term of the chairman of the commit- 
tee expires at any given Commence- 
ment, the committee cannot act until 
a new chairman is appointed, if he 
alone represents this Board on the 
committee. To remedy this possible 
difficulty, it is, however, merely neces- 
sary that two members of this Board, 
the terms of whom do not expire si- 
multaneously, should always be upon 
the committee in question. This is 
now the case, the term of Mr. Higgin- 
son, the chairman, expiring in 1903, 
while that of Mr. Weld, who stands 
second upon the committee, does not 
expire until 1905. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the committee would re- 
port that in their judgment no further 
action on the order is at this time ne- 
cessary.” 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
various changes in the composition of 
the Visiting Committees of the Board. 
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Special Meeting of March 6, 1902. 

A special meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College, called 
by request of the President of the 
University, was held at Memorial 
Hall, Cambridge, on Thursday, March 
6, at 12.45 o’clock, p. mM. The fol- 
lowing twenty-three members were 
present. The President of the Board ; 
The President of the University ; The 
Treasurer of the University ; Messrs. 
Bancroft, Cheever, Fairchild, Folsom, 
Gordon, Grant, Hemenway, Higgin- 
son, Lawrence, A. Lincoln, Noble, 
Norton, Rawle, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, Warren, Weld, Wil- 
liams. 

Upon motion of Mr. Warren, the 
Board voted to omit the reading of 
the record of the previous meeting. 
The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of February 15, 1902, confer- 
ring the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Prince Henry of Prussia, 
if he be present at Sanders Theatre 
on March 6, 1902, and the Board 
voted, under unanimous suspension of 
the rules, to consent to said vote. 


Special Meeting of March 19, 1902. 

Seventeen members present. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of March 10, 1902, ap- 
pointing Dr. Walcott and Mr. Hoar 
as a committee to act with the com- 
mittee of the Board of Overseers on 
the proposed portrait of Mr. Agassiz, 
and the Board Voted that a committee 
of three members of the Board be 
appointed to act with said committee 
of the President and Fellows. The 
President of the Board appointed as 
members of this committee Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Folsom, and Higginson. 
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Meeting of April 9, 1902. 

Twenty-three members present. 
Various appointments by the Cor- 
poration were concurred in. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the report 
of the Committee on Italian, Spanish, 
and Romance Philology, and the same 
was immediately referred, under sus- 
pension of the rules, to the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions. 

Dr. Shattuck presented and read 
the report of the Committee to visit 
the Medical and Dental Schools, and 
the same was immediately referred, 
under suspension of the rules, to the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported back the reports of the Com- 
mittees on Italian, Spanish, and Ro- 
mance Philology, and to visit the 
Medical and Dental Schools, and the 
same were ordered to be printed. 

Professor Norton, for the Committee 
on Fine Arts and Architecture, pre- 
sented the following vote : “That this 
Board request the Corporation to ap- 
point a committee, and to ask the 
Trustees of the Institute of Techno- 
logy also to appoint a committee, to 
act jointly in considering the best 
means for establishing such relations 
between the School of Architecture at 
Harvard and the School of Architec- 
ture at the Institute as shall secure 
their codperation, and, so far as possi- 
ble, prevent either of them from un- 
necessary duplication of the work of 
the other.” And the Board Voted to 
adopt said vote. 

Pursuant to the notice duly given 
and published, the motion of Mr. 
Warren, made ai the meeting of the 
Board on Jan. 8, 1902, in relation to 
changing the regular hour of the 
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meetings of the Board from 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon to 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, was taken from the table, 
and after debate thereon, the Board 
Voted “That the regular hour of the 
meetings of the Board be changed 
from 11 o’clock in the morning to 
3.30 o’clock in the afternoon for the 
remainder of the collegiate year, ex- 
cept on Commencement Day, when 
the meeting of the Board will be held 
at 9 o’clock in the morning.” 


VISITING COMMITTEES FOR 1902. 

On Elections — Moorfield Storey, 
G. F. Hoar, J. J. Storrow, S. M. 
Weld, Arthur Lincoln. 

On Reports and Resolutions — C. F. 
Adams, Francis Rawle, E. P. Seaver, 
W. A. Bancroft, Winslow Warren, C. 
E. Norton, Samuel Hill. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 

Divinity School —G. A. Gordon, 
Alexander McKenzie, C. F. Dole, A. 
M. Howe, Bradley Gilman, George 
Batchelor, James DeNormandie, W. 
H. Lyon, C. P. Bowditch, Daniel Mer- 
riman. 

Law School — C. S. Fairchild, C. J. 
Bonaparte, Robert Grant, John No- 
ble, R. M. Morse, L. D. Brandeis, J. 
B. Warner, H. W. Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools — G. B. 
Shattuck, D. W. Cheever, C. F. Fol- 
som, F. L. Higginson, H. F. Sears, 
Morrill Wyman, W. S. Bigelow, H. 
H. Sprague, L. D. Shepard. 

Bussey Institution — F. H. Apple- 
ton, Moorfield Storey, Francis Shaw, 
C. M. Weld, Lawrence Brooks, W. S. 
Hall, A. H. Parker, N. I. Bowditch. 

Library — Arthur Lincoln, G. E. 
Adams, Stephen Salisbury, C. C. 
Smith, Elihu Chauncey, S. A. Green, 
W. C. Ford. 

Observatory — E. P. Seaver, H. S. 


Huidekoper, Simon Neweomb, J. C. 
Palfrey, R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, F. 
H. Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G.I. Al- 
den, Anna P. Draper (Mrs. Henry 
Draper), Francis Bartlett. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum — W. A. Bancroft, H. H. Hun- 
newell, David Pingree, N. C. Nash, 
Oliver Ames, E. C. Lee, Mary Lee 
Ware (Miss), E. F. Atkins, F. A. 
Delano, A. F. Estabrook. 

Gray Herbarium— ¥. H. Peabody, 
Moses Williams, C. F. Sprague, G. G. 
Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, E. F. Wil- 
liams, Walter Deane, G. W. Ham- 
mond, G. R. White, Sarah E. Potter 
(Mrs. W. B. Potter). 

Museum of Comparative Zotlogy — 
C. F. Folsom, F. L. Higginson, H. S. 
Huidekoper, Louis Cabot, D. L. Pick- 
man, William Brewster. 

Peabody Museum — Augustus Hem- 
enway, F. L. Higginson, C. P. Bow- 
ditch, H. W. Haynes, J. W. Fewkes, 
C. J. Blake, Stephen Salisbury, C. B. 
Moore, E. C. Lee. 

Arnold Arboretum —S. M. Weld, 
Walter Hunnewell, H. G. Russell, W. 
B. de las Casas, C. E. Stratton, Mary 
S. Ames (Miss), Abby A. Bradley 
(Miss), Nathan Matthews, Jr., T. J. 
Coolidge, Jr., J. E. Thayer. 

Lawrence Scientific School — F. L. 
Higginson, Morrill Wyman, E. C. 
Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Reteh, C. H. Manning. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory and 
Department of Physics — Francis Blake, 
J.J. Storrow, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu 
Thomson, E. D. Leavitt, F. P. Fish, 
A. L. Rotch. 

Chemical Laboratory — E. D. Pearce, 
C. F. Folsom, Wolcott Gibbs, Alexan- 
der Cochrane, Samuel Cabot, Edward 
Mallinckrodt, W. H. Baldwin, Jr. 

Stillman Infirmary —C. J. Blake, 
D. W. Cheever, G. B. Shattuck, C. F. 
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Folsom, Morrill Wyman, R. C. Stur- 
gis. 

On Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings —G. W. Weld, Robert Bacon, 
H. S. Huidekoper, R. F. Clark, Ed- 
win Farnham, M. H. Richardson, Wm. 
Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. Clarke. 

On the Administration of the Uni- 
versity Chapel —G. A. Gordon, Wm. 
Lawrence, A. T. Lyman, H. N. Brown, 
S.M. Crothers, E. W. Donald, G. Wig- 
glesworth, W. H. P. Faunce. 

On the Treasurer’s Accounts — F. L. 
Higginson, S. M. Weld, Moses Wil- 
liams, Alfred Bowditch, Robert Gar- 
diner, W. C. Endicott. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 
On Government — W. A. Banercft, 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, D. 
W. Cheever, G. M. Lane, C. C. Jack- 


son. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Semitic Languages —J. H. Schiff, 
Stephen Salisbury, George Wiggles- 
worth, Isidor Straus. 

Indo-Iranian Languages — A. V. W. 
Jackson, W. S. Bigelow. 

Classics — G. M. Lane, B. S. Ladd, 
H. W. Haynes, James Loeb, Prentiss 
Cummings, W. A. Gardner. 

English Literature — T. W. Higgin- 
son, Robert Grant, H. A. Clapp, C. E. 
L. Wingate, Bliss Perry. 

Composition and Rhetoric —C. F. 
Adams, G. R. Nutter, E. S. Martin. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
—H. W. Putnam, C. §. Houghton, 
Godfrey Morse, F. M. Holls, Louis 
Prang, Heinrich Conried. 

French —J. T. Coolidge, Jr., C. J. 
Bonaparte, Nathan Appleton. 

Italian, Spanish, and Romance Phi- 
lology — G. B. Shattuck, J. H. Smith, 
J. R. Coolidge, W. R. Thayer, James 


Geddes, Jr., H. R. Lang, Stephen Sal- 
isbury. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, 
and Roman Law — John Noble, Wm. 
Everett, R. F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone. 

Modern History and International 
Law — J. F. Rhodes, W. F. Wharton, 
W. G. Peckham. 

Political Economy — A. T. Lyman, 
C. S. Fairchild, H. E. Deming, J. E. 
Thayer, J. F. Moors. 

Philosophy —G. B. Dorr, R. C. 
Cabot, Joseph Lee, T. W. Ward, R. 
H. Dana. 

Education— Wm. Everett, E. P. 
Seaver, J. F. Moors, Margaret Lee 
(Miss). 

Fine Arts and Architecture —C. E. 
Norton, S. D. Warren, E. M. Wheel- 
wright. 

Music — H. A. Lamb, Arthur Foote, 
F. S. Converse. 

Mathematics — S. C. Chandler, Per- 
cival Lowell, W. L. Putnam. 

Engineering — J. J. Storrow, C. H. 
Manning, J. R. Worcester. 

Botany — G. R. Shaw, N. C. Nash, 
G. G. Kennedy, Walter Deane, E. L. 
Rand. 

Zovlogy— D. W. Cheever, C. J. 
Blake, Wm. Brewster. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrography 
—Charies Fairchild, G. P. Gardner, 
Raphael Pumpelly, W. S. Bigelow. 

Mining and Metallurgy —R. A. F. 
Penrose, Jr., Q. A. Shaw, Jr., E. C. 
Felton, Hennen Jennings, Bulkeley 
Wells, A. B. Emmons. 


MARRIAGES. 


1873. Joseph Maurice Sheahan to 
Mary Louise Conway, at West 
Quincy, Feb. 10, 1902. 

1875. Homer Bartlett Richardson to 
Mrs. Mary King Clark, at New 
York, N. Y., April 15, 1902. 
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1883. 


1887. 


1887. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 





Marriages. 


Henry Barton Jacobs to Mrs. 
Mary Frick Garrett, at Balti- 
more, Md., April 2, 1902. 
Walter Lincoln Boyden to 
Elizabeth Beall, at Austin, Tex., 
April 22, 1902. 

Elliott Bright to Mary Louise 
Pratt, at Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
May 10, 1899. 

Fred Emory Haynes to Harri- 
ette Ethel Durston, at Sioux 
City, Ia., Sept. 5, 1901. 

Philip Mesier Lydig to Rita 
Stokes, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 5, 1902. 

Frederic Jay Cotton to Jane 
Baldwin, at ‘Yaterbury, Md., 
Feb. 8, 1902. 

George Estabrook Dadmun to 
Emma Matthiessen Boyles, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 23, 
1902. 

Fred William McNear to Geor- 
gina Hopkins, at San Francisco, 
Cal., March 5, 1902. 

Logan Herbert Roots to Eliza 
Lydia McCook, at Hankow, 
China, April 17, 1902. 

Arthur Hobart Lockett to An- 
toinette Lord Whiton, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 21, 1902. 
Henry Fordyce Blake to Alice 
Riley, at Manchester, N. H., 
Sept. 9, 1897. 

Calvert Brewer to Mary Man- 
deville Minott, at South Orange, 
Feb. 10, 1902. 

James Ambrose Coppinger Cot- 
ter to Victoria Charleville 
Whyte, at St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 
27, 1901. 

Francis Crump Lucas to Mrs. 
Jessie Lincoln Ballard, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 2, 1901. 
Edward Eartwell Rogers to 
Caroline E. Heizer, at Corning, 
Ia., April 4, 1900. 


[June, 


1893. Francis Upham Stearns to Lucie 
Kirtland Macdonald, at New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1901. 

[1893.] Walter Dana Swan to Eleanor 

Frances Gould, at New York, 

N. Y., Dec. 28, 1899. 

Hector James Hughes to Eli- 

nor Lambert, at Cambridge, 

April 15, 1902. 

[1894.] Harry Winslow Thayer to 
Lena Richardson, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 31, 1901. 

1894. Henry Burnside Smith to Nellie 
Ward, at Moore’s Hill, Ind., 
March 25, 1902. 

[1895.] David Demarest Cassidy, Jr., 
to Mabel Antoinette Swift, at 
Fall River, April 9, 1902. 

1895. Louis Jacob Roess to Mabel 
Simmons, at Oil City, Pa, 
April 9, 1902. 

1896. Albert Leslie Pitcher to Marion 
Bonacina McNear, at Manila, 
P. I., March 5, 1902. 

1897. Lyman Sawin Hapgood to Clara 
Gertrude Locke, at South Bos- 
ton, April 2, 1902. 

1898. Paul Francis Julius Gierasch to 
Caroline Theresa Bemon, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 14, 1901. 

1898. Gerrish Newell to Mary Anne 
Ensign, at Simsbury, Conn., 
March 20, 1902. 

1898. Henry Davis Whitfield to Emily 
Harrison Thorp, at Orange, 
N. J., April 25, 1902. 

1899. Carleton Sprague Cook to 

Miriam Goodwin, April 10, 1902. 

Arthur Foster Durgin to Lucy 

Belle Tucker, at Bradford, April 

9, 1902. 

1899. Roland Gage Hopkins to Flor- 
ence Marguerite Stanford, at 
Boston, April 3, 1902. 

1899. Robert Ainsworth Leeson to 
Mildred Carruth Dix, at New 
York, N. Y., April 9, 1902. 


1894. 


1899. 
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[1899.] Hugh Devereux Montgomery 
to Ethel Dean, at Brookline, 
April 24, 1902. 

1899. Marshall Stearns to Charlotte 
Storer Shepherd, at Hartford, 
Conn., April 23, 1902. 

[1901.] J. K. Robinson, 2d, to Marian 
W. Farmer, at Boston, April 
15, 1902. 

1901. Brainerd Taylor to Vesta Eloise 
Richardson, at Boston, March 
5, 1902. 

LL. B. 1901. Payne Whitney to Helen 
Hay, at Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 6. 1902. 

8. B. 1898. John William Wood, Jr., 
to Alice Russell, at Cambridge, 
March 31, 1902. 

S. B. 1899. George Brackett Whitney 
to Ethelyn Morris, at Racine, 
Wis., March 21, 1902. 

Sp. 1892. Morton Jackson Henry to 
Rebecca Morrison, at Baltimore, 
Md., April 2, 1902. 

D. M. D. 1891. George Antoine Brou- 
illet to Sara Luce, at Vineyard 
Haven, Oct. 22, 1901. 

D. M. D. 1897. George Lincoln For- 
rest to Anna Winona Caswell, 
at Gardner, Jan. 20, 1902. 

D. M. D. 1900. Samuel Lumn Doherty 
Randall to Ella Walton Morgan, 
at Cleveland, O., Nov. 19, 1901. 

D. M. D. 1900. John Wesley Esta- 
brooks to Ida Grace Wright, at 
Allston, April 30, 1902. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEBRUARY 1 To Aprix 30, 1902, 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 
1791. Daniel Stone, b. 5 June, 1767, at 
[Lincoln] ; d. at Augusta, Me., 
May or June, 1834. 


1846. 


1848. 


1849. 


1852. 


1852. 


1852. 


1853. 


1853. 


1853. 


1855. 


1856. 


1856. 


1864. 


1865. 
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Davis Smith, Div. S., b. 19 April, 
1820, at Tisbury, Martha’s Vine- 
yard; d. at Vineyard Haven, 4 
Dec., 1901. 

Edward Prentiss Tucke, b. 31 
Aug.,1825,at Kensington, N. H.; 
d. at Ocala, Fla., 6 Mar., 1902. 
Horatio Stebbins, Div. S., b. 8 
Aug., 1821, at South Wilbra- 
ham; d. at Cambridge, 8 April, 
1902. 

James Durell Green, b. 12 May, 
1828, at Lynn; d. at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., 21 Mar., 1902. 

John Emory Hoar, b. 22 Nov., 
1828, at Poultney, Vt.; d. at 
Brookline, 29 Mar., 1902. 
William Henry Phipps, b. 26 
Feb., 1832, at Dorchester; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 31 Mar., 1902. 
James Bradley Thayer, LL. B., 
LL. D., b. 15 Jan., 1831, at 
Haverhill; d. at Cambridge, 14 
Feb., 1902. 

Uriel Haskell Crocker, LL. B., 
b. 24 Dec., 1832, at Boston; d. 
et Boston, 8 Mar., 1902. 
George Smith, b. 1 Mar., 1834, 
at [New York, N. Y.]; d.at St. 
Louis, Mo., 24 Mar., 1902. 
Sylvester Waterhouse, LL. B., 
b. 15 Sept., 1830, at Barrington, 
N. H.; d. at St. Louis, Mo., 12 
Feb., 1902. 

Smith Wright, LL. B., b. 19 
Oct., 1830, at Sugar Grove, Pa.; 
d. at Dorchester, 20 Feb., 1902. 
Charles Tasker Howard, b. 22 
July, 1833, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 3 Feb., 1902. 

Moses Merrill, b. 14 Sept., 1833, 
at Methuen; d. at Boston, 26 
April, 1902. 

Orlando Marcellus Fernald, b. 
1 Sept., 1840, at Candia, N. H.; 
d. at Boston, 15 April, 1902. 
Albert Ripley Leeds, b. 27 June, 








1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1894. 


1900. 


1901. 


1844. 


1847. 


1854. 
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1843, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Germantown, Pa.,13 Mar., 1902. 


2. George Fiske, b. 28 Dec., 1850, 


at Boston; d.at Weston, 5 Mar., 
1902. 


. Walter Ingersoll Jones, b. 10 


Oct., 1852,at Portsmouth, N.H.; 
d. at Keene, N. H., 8 Feb., 1902. 


. Francis Dumaresq, b. 19 July, 


1854, at Roxbury; d. at Brook- 
line, 23 Feb., 1902. 


. Charles Frederic Tiffany Beale. 


b. 15 June, 1857, at Kinderhook, 
N. Y.; d. at Port Kent, N. Y., 
1 Sept., 1901. 

Lewis Henry Morgan, b. 12 
June, 1867, at Staten Island, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
31 Oct., 1901. 

Charles Wolcott Burr, b. 4 Sept., 
1866, at Auburndale; d. at Bos- 
ton, 12 Mar., 1902. 

Hugh McCulloch, A. M., b. 9 
Mar., 1869, at Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
d. at Florence, Italy, 27 Mar., 
1902. 

Charles Warner Shope, b. 14 


Aug., 1871, at New York, N. Y.; 


d. at New York, N. Y., 10 Jan., 
1902. 

William Galliford Bale, b. 6 
June, 1878, at Melrose; d. at 
Penllyn, Pa., 4 April, 1902. 
Thomas Morgan Rotch, b. 21 
May, 1878, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 13 Mar., 1902. 


Medical School. 

Charles Abner Phelps, b. 20 Oct., 
1820, at Boston; d.at Boston, 27 
April, 1902. 

Jabez Baxter Upham, b. 13 May, 
1820, at Claremont, N. H.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 17 Mar., 1892. 
Edward Perine Morong, b. 24 
April, 1832, as Cahawba, Ala.; 
d. at Chelsea, 15 April, 1902. 


1865. 


1866. 


1868. 


1887. 


1849. 


1854. 


1859. 
1864. 


1866. 


1866. 


1874. 


1901. 


[ June, 


Nathaniel Greene, b. 25 Dec., 
1831, at Farmington, Me.; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 27 Feb., 1902. 
John Ban McDonald, b. 27 Dec., 
1838, at Belfast, P. E. I.; d. at 
Spokane, Wash., 3 Mar., 1901. 
Paul Fortunatus Mundé, b. 7 
Sept., 1846, at Dresden, Ger- 
many; d. at New York, N. Y., 
7 Feb., 1902. 

Foster McFarlane, b. 12 Dec., 
1834, at Studholm, King’s Co., 
N. B.; d. at St. John, N. B., 14 
Dec., 1899. 


Dental School. 
Edgar Fremont Stevens, b. 11 
Aug., 1860, at Nashua, N. H.; 
d. at Boston, 23 Feb., 1902. 


Law School. 
George Wilson Elder, b. 28 July, 
1821, near Stormstown, Pa.; d. 
at Lewistown, Pa.,10 Nov., 1901. 
Charles Peter Crawford, d. 19 
Jan., 1900. 
Frederic Wood, b. 1 Nov., 1836, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., 1 Mar., 1902. 
Josiah Lewis Lombard, b. 30 
Nov., 1833, at Truro; d. at Pa- 
sadena, Cal., 6 April, 1902. 
Michael Vincent Hennessy, b. 29 
Sept. [1845], at Bulgaden, Co. 
Limerick, Ire.; d. at Dubuque, 
Ia., 14 Mar., 1902. 
Howard Quincy Keyworth, d. at 
Washington, D. C., 22 Jan, 
1898. 


Scientific School. 
Almon Alonzo Platts, b. 18 July, 
1845, at Rindge, N. H.; d. at 
Palisade, Nev., 10 Feb., 1902. 
Edward North, b. 25 Sept., 1878, 
at Utica, N. Y.; d. at Ouray, 
Colo., 8 Feb., 1902. 
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Graduate School. 


1894. (A. M.) Myron Eugene Baker, 
b. 12 April, 1869, at Kenosha, 
Wis.; d. at Salem, Ore., 25 Sept., 
1901. 


Honorary Graduate. 


1878. (LL. D.) Frederick Temple 
Hamilton - Temple - Blackwood, 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, b. 
21 June, 1826, in County Down, 
Ire.; d. at Clandeboye, County 
Down, Ire., 12 Feb., 1902. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1898.] Hal Sayre, b. at Central City, 
Colo.; d. at Roswell, in New 
Mexico, 19 Feb., 1902. 

[1902.] Charles Winslow Coxen, d. at 
New Bedford, 9 Mar., 1902. 

[1902.] George Irving Hayes, b. 7 
Oct., 1888, in Germany; d. at 
Dorchester, 9 Mar., 1902. 

[1902.] Gilbert Haven Luce, d. at 
South Berwick, Me., 11 Feb., 
1902. 

[1904.] William Joseph Regan, b. at 
East Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 23 Feb., 1902. 

[1905.] Thomas Gordon Wheelock, d. 
at Boston, 20 April, 1902. 

[L. S. 1853.] Thomas Miller Thomp- 
son, d. [at Chicago, IIl.], 24 Feb., 
1902. 

[L. S. 1858.] Edward Swift Isham, d. 
at New York, N. Y., 16 Feb., 
1902. 

[L. S. 1861.] Charles Analdo Dupee, 
b. at West Brookfield; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 26 Mar., 1902. 


[L. S. 1862.] William Henry Ander- 
son, d. at Lowell, 14 April, 1902. 

[L. S. 1879.] Homer Chester Strong, 
b. 5 Sept., 1850, at Palmer; d. 
at Palmer, 15 Aug., 1900. 

[L. S.S. 1893.] Alvin Adams, b. at Bos- 
ton; d. at Pasadena, Cal., 5 
April, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, who takes his 
sabbatical vacation this year, has re- 
signed the University Editorship of 
the Graduates’ Magazine, which he has 
filled since 1894. The Council of the 
Graduates’ Magazine Association has 
elected Prof. George P. Baker, ’87, to 
succeed him, and Prof. Baker will be- 
gin his work on returning from Europe 
in the autumn. 

Nominations for Overseers. —On May 
1 the Committee of the Association of 
the Alumni to suggest names for nom- 
ination to the Board of Overseers, sent 
out the following list, in which are 
given the class, name, residence, and 
occupation of the candidates: 1852. 
David W. Cheever, Boston, Emeritus 
Professor of Surgery. 1857. John D. 
Long, Hingham, lawyer, ex-Secretary 
of the Navy. 1860. Edmund Wet- 
more, New York, lawyer. 1864. Ed- 
win P. Seaver, Boston, Superintendent 
of Schools. 1871. William S. Bige- 
low, Boston, physician. 1871. Na- 
thaniel Thayer, Boston, trustee. 1872. 
William C. Loring, Boston, Associate 
Justice Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. 1872. Charles H. Rus- 
sell, New York, lawyer. 1874. Ar- 
thur L. Devens, Hamilton, banker. 
1874. Henry L. Morse. Boston, phy- 
sician. 1874. Charles S. Tuckerman, 
Boston, banker. 1875. Francis R. Ap- 
pleton, New York, merchant. 1876. 
Alfred Bowditch, Boston, trustee. 
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1877. Edwin D. Morgan, Wheatley, 
N. Y., financier. 1880. Robert Ba- 
con, New York, banker. 1881. Gar- 
diner’ M. Lane, Boston, banker. 
1881. William R. Thayer, Cambridge, 
Editor Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. 1883. Henry B. Cabot, Brook- 
line, lawyer. 1883. Herbert Putnam, 
Washington, D.C., Librarian, Library 
of Congress. 1884. William A. Gard- 
ner, Groton, teacher. 1886. Paul R. 
Frothingham, Boston, minister. 1889. 
Philip Dexter, Boston, lawyer. 1890. 
James P. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, 
physician. There are seven vacancies 
to fill — five for the full term of six 
years, one for four years, and one for 
three years. Ballots should be sent to 
the secretary of the committee, George 
D. Burrage, Esq., 27 State St., Boston, 
before May 31. The names of the four- 
teen candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes will be placed on 
the official ballot and be voted for on 
Commencement Day. 

Extension of the Franchise. —On 
March 24 the Massachusetts Senate 
concurred in the amendment added by 
the House of Representatives to the 
bill on the franchise for electing Har- 
vard Overseers. The bill, which was 
signed by Gov. Crane, with the amend- 
ment, is as follows: “Section 1. The 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College and the Board of Overseers 
of said College, acting separately at 
meetings called for that purpose, may, 
after the expiration of three years 
from the date of the acceptance of 
this act as provided in section 2, deter- 
mine from time to time by concurrent 
vote whether any, and, if any, what 
degrees issued by said College other 
than those mentioned in section 1 of 
chapter 173, of the acts of the year 
1865, shall entitle the recipients thereof 
to vote for overseers to the same ex- 


tent and under the same restrictions 
to and under which recipients of the 
degree of bachelor of arts from said 
College may now so vote. Section 2. 
This act shall be in force when the 
Board of Overseers and the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College re- 
spectively at meetings held for that 
purpose, shall by vote have assented 
to the same.” 

The “South View of the Several 
Halls of Harvard College,” which is 
printed in this number, was painted 
in 1823, and completes the series of 
early views of the College buildings 
which the Magazine has given. The 
preceding pictures were as follows: 
“ Earliest Print of Harvard College,” 
1726, with a description by Dr. S. A. 
Green, ’51, vol. v, p. 325, and “ Har- 
vard College in 1795,” vol. viii, p. 161. 

Plans for an addition to the Divinity 
Library have been accepted by the Cor- 
poration. The addition will be built 
on the west side of the present build- 
ing and north of the entranee, and will 
have a basement which will be used 
as a stack room to relieve the crowded 
condition of the library. One of the 
new rooms on the first floor will be 
occupied by the librarian and the other 
by his assistants. 

Six large framed photographs and 
three plaster casts have recently been 
given to the Union by the ladies of 
the Faculty, and have been hung in 
the ladies’ dining room. 

Prof. Ferdinand Bécher, long the 
head of the modern language depart- 
ment, has resigned, his resignation to 
take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at Har- 
vard in 1870, and has held the posi- 
tion up to the present. From 1861 to 
1865 he was instructor in French; and 
from 1865 to 1870 he was professor of 
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Modern Languages at the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. In 1872 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Harvard. 

All but one of the officers of the 
Mass. Historical Society for the ensu- 
ing year hold Harvard degrees, viz. : 
Pres., C. F. Adams, 56 ; vice-presi- 
dents, S. A. Green, ’51, T. J. Coolidge, 
’50 ; recording sec., E. J. Young, ’48 ; 
corresponding sec., H. W. Haynes,’51 ; 
treas., C. C. Smith, A ’87; librarian, 
S. A. Green, ’51 ; cabinet-keeper, H. 
F. Jenks, 63; members at large of 
the council, J. F. Rhodes, A ’01, T. K. 
Lothrop, 49, A. McF. Davis, s ’54, 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

Memorial to R. F. Simes, ’85. — The 
fund in memory of Robert Fields 
Simes, amounting to $4070.50 princi- 
pal and $25.97 interest, has been paid 
over to the Board of Trustees of the 
Harvard Union ; the following letter 
was sent with it: “706 Sears Build- 
ing, Boston, Feb. 25, 1902. To the 
Trustees of the Harvard Union. Gen- 
tlemen: Inclosed please find draft 
for four thousand and seventy dollars 
and fifty cents ($4070.50), which is 
hereby given to your Board by a few 
of the friends of Robert Fields Simes, 
to establish a fund, the principal of 
which shall be held by your Board 
with all the powers contained in the 
deed of trust dated Oct. 1, 1901, and 
the income of which shall be used by 
your Board for the purchase of re- 
cently published books for the library 
of the Harvard Union. It is under- 
stood that this fund may receive addi- 
tions later. Also inclosed please find 
draft for twenty-five dollars and 
ninety-seven cents ($25.97), which is 
the income which has accrued on the 
above-mentioned fund to date, and 
which is now available for use, as above 
indicated. <A book plate containing an 


appropriate inscription is now in the 
hands of the Chairman of your Library 
Committee. It is hoped that this per- 
petual purchase of books for the use 
of members of the Harvard Union will 
encourage in them the love of good 
reading for which Robert Simes was 
distinguished, and it seems that this 
will be a fitting memorial of him. 
Very truly yours, John T. Wheel- 
wright, Owen Wister, F. M. Stone.” 

C. H. White, instructor in Mining 
and Metallurgy, will lead a party in 
practical geology and prospecting this 
summer in the mountains of southern 
Colorado. 

The Peabody Museum has secured 
a wampum belt which was used in the 
early part of the 17th century as a 
treaty belt between the Algonquin and 
Iroquois tribes. The Museum now 
owns three wampum belts, the others 
being a small condolence belt and a 
wampum band. 

A catalogue of the Alpha Delta Phi 
Club of Harvard University, 1836- 
1902, has been issued by the Club. 

Plans for a new building for the 
Department of Musie have recently 
been drawn up under the supervision 
of Prof# Paine. A committee consist- 
ing of J. H. Choate, Jr., 97, W. K. 
Brice, ’95, and D. H. Morris, ’96, 
chairman, has been appointed to se- 
cure the necessary funds for the build- 
ing, which will cost about $75,000. 
The plans call for old-fashioned red 
brick and white limestone construc- 
tion. On the ground floor will be a 
tiled lobby from which will open the 
various class rooms and the professors’ 
study. The next floor will have the 
library, two practice rooms, and the 
main hall of the music department, 
which will be used both for concert 
and recitation purposes, and will seat 
nearly 500 people. There will be a 
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space for building a pipe organ at the 
back of the concert hall. A site pro- 
posed for the building is on Holmes 
Field between the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory and the Engineering Build- 
ing, accessible from both Oxford and 
Kirkland Sts. 

Prof. S. I. Bailey left Cambridge on 
April 23 to go to Arequipa, Peru, 
where he will spend two years study- 
ing the planet Eros. 

W. H. Moody, ’76, is the sixth Har- 
vard Secretary of the Navy, his pre- 
decessors being Timothy Pickering, 
1763, George Bancroft, 1817, W. E. 
Chandler, / ’54, W. C. Whitney, L.S., 
63, and J. D. Long, ’57. 

At the Union meeting March 12, 
Dr. Hendrik Muller, Diplomatic En- 
voy from the Orange Free State, and 
the Rev. Herman van Broekhuizen of 
Pretoria, spoke on the history and pre- 
sent condition of the war in South 
Africa. 

The gun, colors, and silver loving 
cup which Harvard graduates pre- 
sented to the cruiser Harvard have 
been returned to the University and 
will probably be placed in the Union. 

Final plans for the new Dental 
School have been drawn up “and ap- 
proved by the Dental Department. 
The estimated cost with the entire 
equipment is about $300,000. The 
building will be three stories high and 
will have a main part 150 by 50 feet 
and an ell 70 by 50 feet. 

The large model of the Boston 
Metropolitaa District which was made 
by G. C. Curtis, 95, and sent to the 
Paris Exposition, has been on exhibi- 
tion in the Geological Museum. 

Last year Harvard College paid the 
city of Boston $51,551.02 in taxes on 
property valued at $3,459,800. 

On May 8 the Overseers confirmed 
the following appointments : LeBaron 


Russell Briggs, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, to succeed Dean 
Smith who has recently resigned. By- 
ron Satterlee Hurlbut, Dean of Har- 
vard College to succeed Dean Briggs ; 
Alexander Agassiz, Director of the 
University Museum ; A. E. Kenelly, 
Professor of Electricai Engineering to 
serve from Sept. 1,1902; J. B. Fletcher, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Literature ; C. H. C. Wright, Assist- 
ant Professor of French; J. D. M. 
Ford, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages ; F. N. Robinson, Assist- 
ant Professor of English; J. T. Bowen, 
Assistant Professor of Dermatology ; 
J. Warren, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy ; A. O. Norton, A. M., In- 
structor in History and the Art of 
Teaching. 

At the spring meeting of National 
Academy of Sciences, held in Wash- 
ington, April 15 to 18, Prof. T. W. 
Richards read a paper on “ The Atomic 
Weight of Caesium,” and “ The Sig- 
nificance of Changing Atomic Vol- 
ume;” Dr. Alexander Agassiz on 
“ Coral Reefs ;” Prof. C. S. Minot on 
Dr. H. P. Bowditch’s “ The Physio- 
logical Station on Monte Rosa; ” Prof. 
E. C. Pickering on “ The Distribution 
of the Stars and the Variability in 
Light of Eros.” 

At a meeting on the 150th anniver- 
sary of the American Philosophical 
Society, at Philadelphia, April 3, Prof. 
Trowbridge read a paper on “The 
Spectra Gases at High Temperatures.” 

The National Municipal League met 
in Cambridge on May 9. The morn- 
ing session was held in Pierce Hall, 
and J. C. Carter, ’50, presided. Pa- 
pers were read by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
G. W. Guthrie, and Prof. Beale, of 
the Law School. It was voted to 
facilitate the study of the principles 
of good government in all the schools 
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in the country. Pres. Eliot presided 
at the afternoon session, in Sanders 
Theatre. C.J. Bonaparte, ’71, G. W. 
Guthrie, Dr. Shaw, J. C. Woodruff, 
Prof. A. B. Hart, and H. E. Deming, 
°71, read papers. 

The addition to the rear of Austin 
Hall will be 75 feet long by 75 feet 
wide, and will contain five stories and 
a basement. It will be used mainly 
as a book stack, and will have accom- 
modation for over 250,000 volumes. 
On the top floor there will be two lec- 
ture rooms, with seating capacity for 
100 and 220 students respectively. 
The floor below, which is on a level 
with the present reading room, will 
have besides book frames, a librarian’s 
room, cataloguing room, and three pro- 
fessors’ rooms. The first, second, and 
third stories have been given up chiefly 
to the book stack, although there will 
be a large working room and five small 
rooms for professors on the third floor, 
and five professors’ rooms on the sec- 
ond. A bindery will be put in the 
basement, together with part of the 
book stack and a room for packing. 
Several changes will be made on the 
main building : the space occupied by 
the present stack and by the offices of 
the secretary and librarian will be 
added to the present reading room on 
the second floor. 

Solomon Lincoln, ’57, and Francis 
Rawle, ’69, are president and vice- 
president of the Board of Visitors to 
the Annapolis Naval Academy. 

The third Faculty assembly was held 
in the Gymnasium on April 11. 

At the Caricature Exhibition in Cop- 
ley Hall, Boston, the Lampoon was re- 
presented by P. Bartlett, ’02, F. G. 
Hall, 03, E. R. Little, 04, and L. F. 
Peck, ’04. 

The University has been invited by 
Oxford University, England, to send 


two representatives to the 300th anni- 
versary of the opening of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, on Oct. 8 and 9. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association 
held its 11th annual meeting in Sever 
Hall on March 8. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
Pres., F. A. Tupper, Brighton ; vice- 
pres., C. C. Ramsay, Fall River ; sec., 
Prof. P. H. Hanus, Cambridge ; treas., 
O. B. Oakman, South Braintree ; trus- 
tee, G. H. Browne, Cambridge. 

William Woodward, ’98, secretary 
to the U. S. embassy to London, was 
appointed delegate from Harvard at 
the 50th anniversary celebration of 
Owens College, Manchester, England, 
and presented an engrossed address 
of congratulation from the University. 

The University is considering the 
advisability of installing a system of 
telephones between the different de- 
partments, with a central office at 
University Hall, to be connected with 
the Cambridge central office and at 
least six other trunk lines in Boston. 
A telephone will be put in the new 
lodge on Massachusetts Avenue. The 
New England Telephone Company will 
probably be given permission to install 
long distance telephones in some of 
the college dormitories this spring. 
The usual charge will be made for the 
use of them. 

The laboratory at the Botanical Gar- 
den has a new set of instruments, which 
will permit a much more complete 
study of plant life than has yet been 
possible. The most interesting addi- 
tivn is a machine for determining the 
action of light and gravity on the 
growth of plants. A very powerful 
current of electricity has also been in- 
troduced into the laboratory in order 
to test the effect of electricity on 
plants. By means of a switch board, 
the current can be increased or dimin- 
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ished and the corresponding effects on 
plant growth may be observed. 

The Dudleian Lecture was given by 
Prof. Josiah Royce March 10, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘ The proving, explaining, 
and proper use and improvement of 
the principle of natural religion, as it 
is commonly called and understood by 
divines and learned men.” 

Among the officers of the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club this year are: 
Pres., Winslow Warren, °58; vice- 
pres., C. F. Adams, *56, C. W. Eliot, 
53, R. H. Dana, ’74, A. M. Howe, ’69, 
J. J. Myers, 69, Gamaliel Bradford, 
49, C. S. Hamlin, ’83, C. R. Codman, 
49, and Chas. Warren, ’89; sec., Ju- 
lian Codman, ’92; treas., C. H. Fiske, 
Jr., 93. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, p ’93, started 
May 1 on an exploring trip in connec- 
tion with the Peabody Museum, to the 
mound region of Mississippi. This ex- 
ploration, undertaken at his own ex- 
pense, will be a continuation of one 
made last year to the same district. 
The object is to complete the collec- 
tion of human skeletons, stone imple- 
ments, pottery, and other objects which 
were obtained last year and presented 
to the Museum. 

The plaster cast of himself presented 
to the University by Eugen Sandow 
has been placed in the Gymnasium. 

Honoring Dr. E. E. Hale,’39. — On 
April 3 Dr. Hale’s 80th birthday was 
celebrated by a great meeting in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, at which Major H. 
L. Higginson, [°55], presided, and Sen- 
ator G. F. Hoar, °46, delivered an ora- 
tion. Dr. Hale responded. Represent- 
atives of over thirty educational, reli- 
gious, historical, literary, civic, and 
other bodies were present. Among 
the letters received was the following 
from Pres. Roosevelt, ‘80: “ My dear 
Senator Hoar: I very earnestly wish 
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I could be at the meeting over which 
you are to preside, in honor of the 
eightieth birthday of Edward Everett 
Hale. A classical allusion or compar- 
ison is always very trite ; but I sup- 
pose all of us who have read the sim- 
pler classical books, think of Timoleon 
in his last days at Syracuse, loved and 
honored in his old age by the fellow- 
citizens in whose service he had spent 
the strength of his best years, as one 
of the noblest and most attractive fig- 
ures in all history. Dr. Hale is just 
such a figure now. We love him and 
we revere him. We are prouder of our 
citizenship because he is our fellow- 
citizen, and we feel that his life and his 
writings, both alike, spur us steadily 
to fresh effort toward high thinking 
and right living. To have written 
‘The Man Without a Country,’ by 
itself, would be quite enough to make 
all the nation his debtor. I belong to 
the innumerable army of those who 
owe him much, and through you I 
wish him Godspeed now. Ever faith- 
fully yours, Theodore Roosevelt.” 

The Johns Hopkins University, at 
the celebration of its quarter-centen- 
nial, conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, Prof. James 
Schouler, ’59, and Prof. Josiah Royce. 

Harvard Medical Alumni Association. 
— On Commencement Day, June 25, 
the Association will spread in No. 1 
Stoughton Hall, from 11 to 3.30. The 
annual meeting occurs June 24. The 
following nominations for Councilors 
will be voted upon: Drs. R. C. Cabot. 
of Boston, G. A. Harlow, of Milwan- 
kee, Farrar Cobb, of Boston, P. J. 
Eaton, of Pittsburg, Pa., Oliver Howe, 
of Cohasset, and N. B. Potter, of New 
York. 

The movement to secure a building, 
to be called Emerson Hall, for the 
Philosophical Department has made 
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good progress. On Feb. 14 a meeting 
was held in Boston at which Pres. 
Eliot, Major H. L. Higginson, and 
Professors Royce and Palmer spoke, 
and R. H. Dana, ’74, presided. Up 
to May 1, about $60,000 in subscrip- 
tions have been announced toward the 
required $200,000. It is hoped that 
the building may be begun before 
May 25, 1903, the centenary of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s birth. 

Members of the Harvard Engineer- 
ing Society issued in April No.1 of 
The Harvard Engineering Journal, an 
octavo magazine which will be printed 
quarterly. The first number is excel- 
lent. It contains articles by Professors 
Love, Hollis, and Johnson ; a lecture 
by C. G. Wilson ; and a paper by P. 
W. Davis, ’93. 

Of the 34 competitors in the trial 
for the Boylston Prize Speaking, the 
following 13 were chosen to speak at 
the final contest, which took place in 
Sanders Theatre, May 8: W. H. Pit- 
kin, Jr., 02, “Criminal Aggression,”? 
Carl Schurz, h ’76. H. W. Bynner, 
702, “Wyatt’s Harangue to the London 
Crowd,” from Tennyson’s Queen Mary. 
C. G. Loring, Jr., 03, “A Student’s 
Duty,” H. L. Higginson, [’55]. E. 
E. Smith, ’02, “To the Harvard 
Union,” H. L. Higginson, [’55]. L. 
Warner, ’03, Henry V, act iv, scene iii, 
lines 18-68, Shakespeare. R. Well- 
man, 03, “The Vagabonds,” J. T. 
Trowbridge. L. P. Hill, 03, ‘‘ The 
Truth of the Gospel,” Alexander 
McKenzie, ’59. H. W. Holmes, ’03, 
“ Harvard College in the War,” O. W. 
Holmes, 61. M. Hale, ’03, “Death 
of Colonel Shaw,” W. James, m ’69. 
O. G. Frantz, ’03, “ Extract from 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural.” C. H. 
Scovel, ’03, “ General Amnesty,” Carl 
Schurz, 2 ’°76. W. C. McDermott, 
03, “ The Chariot Race,’’ Lew Wal- 


. 
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lace. S. Thurman, ’03, ‘The Inde- 
pendent Spirit of the Puritans, ”’ H. C. 
Lodge, ’71. A first prize was awarded 
to R. Wellman, ’03, and second prizes 
to O. G. Frantz, 03, L. P. Hill, 703, 
and H. W. Bynner, ’02. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Hammer a Danish concert was given 
in Sanders Theatre in March. 

The Observatory has received an 
anonymous gift of $20,000, with no 
conditions attached as to its expendi- 
ture. About $7000 has been assigned 
for an extension to the building in 
which the 115,000 valuable photo- 
graphic negatives belonging to the 
Observatory are kept. The extension 
will be 34 feet long, 29 feet wide, 
and 34 feet high and will contain 
seven rooms. There will be no base- 
ment, but the building will rest ona 
specially constructed concrete founda- 
tion. No wood is to be used in con- 
struction, except in the doors and 
windows, so that the building will be 
entirely fireproof. It is expected to 
have this addition finished by the first 
of next August. A portion of the re- 
maining $13,000 is to be employed at 
once in a minute study of the stellar 
photographs, and the remainder will 
be set aside as a reserve fund. 

The Fogg Museum has received, as 
an addition to the Forbes collection, a 
small marble relief, which is an inter- 
esting and instructive example of later 
Greek sculpture. 

A new photographie instrument 
has lately been purchased by the 
Observatory ; it is known as a Ross- 
Zeiss lens and will be used for photo- 
graphing and charting the sky. It 
will cover a larger field than any 
other instrument at the Observatory, 
and make it possible to chart the sky 
every night, instead of only three times 
a month. 
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A HARVARD SONG. 


(Am: Pom, Tiddley Om Pom. Dedicated to the 
*Varsity Football Team of 1902.) 

The Sons of Eli, so ’t is said, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley om, 

A pilgrimage to Cambridge made, 

Pom tiddley om pom pay; 

Not long ago, to play a game, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley om, 

With Harvard’s Sons, well known to 
fame, 

Pom tiddley om pom pay; 

To win, they said, we cannot fail, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley om, 

We’ve hope and faith in dear old 
Yale, 

Pom tiddley om pom pay. 


Chorus. — Thus they sang, 

That very pompous gang, 

Those boys all decked in blue, 

That very noisy crew, 

Yes, once more, we ’ll roll up a big 
score, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley 
om pom, 

Pom tiddley om pom pay. 


II 


O Sons of Harvard, you ’ve all heard, 
Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley om, 
What to those poor boys then occurred, 
Pom tiddley om pom pay; 

’T is really sad to contemplate, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley om, 
Their dreadful, direful, awful fate, 
Pom tiddley om pom pay; 

After the game, one great big spot, 
Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley om, 
Was all that was left of the lot, 

Pom tiddley om pom pay. 


Chorus. — Twenty-two, 

Our points against the Blue, 
And bravely though they fonght, 
Their efforts came to nought. 
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What ascore!! Next time we'll 
make it more, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley 
om pom, 


Pom tiddley om pom pay. 


Final Chorus. — Here ’s a toast, 

The College we love most, 

Let every man fill high 

His glass, then drain it dry, 

Sing out loud, for of her we ’re all 
proud, 

Pom tiddley om pom, pom tiddley 
om pom, 

Pom tiddley om pom pay. 

E. H. Pendleton, ’82. 


The Weld Boat Club has presented 
a loving cup to G. W. Weld, ’60, its 
founder and constant benefactor. 

Graduates’ night at the Pop Con- 
cert is June 23. The management 
hope that in the intervals between the 
orchestral pieces the audience will sing 
college songs. 

Several private laboratories, used 
by instructors in Geology, have been 
moved to the southwest wing of the 
University Museum, and the general 
geological laboratory has been in- 
stalled there. 

The Summer School Campat Squam 
Lake, N. H., conducted by Mr. D. L. 
Turner, Instructor in Surveying and 
Hydraulics, will open this year on June 
14, and will continue until Aug. 30, 
covering in all a period of eleven 
weeks. The personal expenses of each 
student will be about $110, which in- 
cludes board and transportation. For 
the convenience of students all final 
examinations coming after June 14 
will be given at the camp. 

A dispatch from Berlin, March 8, 
stated that Emperor William had re- 
ceived the following message from 
Pres. Eliot: “Harvard University 
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thanks your Majesty for your inspir- 
ing message to Prince Henry and for 
your munificent gift. May your acts 
draw together two kindred peoples.” 

Six members of the University 
Faculty have been granted leave of ab- 
sence for next year: Professors Wen- 
dell, Smith, Palmer, Royce, Toy, and 
Minot. 

On March 1 the 24th anniversary of 
the Harvard Odontological Society 
was observed by a banquet at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, and 74 members and 
guests attended. Dr. J. T. Paul pre- 
sided. Dr. J. G. W. Warner is the 
new president. 

The old architectural building has 
been fitted up as an astronomical lab- 
oratory, and the astronomy courses 
have met there. 

It is reported that the grave at 
Hampton Falls, N. H., of Dr. Samuel 
Langdon, 1740, President of Harvard 
1774-80, who died in 1797, is much 
neglected. Might not the Harvard 
Memorial Society investigate ? 

The Boston Art Museum has recently 
added to its collection of American 
costumes several waistcoats worn by 
Harvard students about 1750. 


ABOUT COMMENCEMENT SEASON 
CHANGES. 


The following circular, dated Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 15, 1902, has been 
sent to the Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege : — 

“ At the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation of the Alumni of Harvard 
College held last Commencement Day, 
it was voted that the President of the 
Association appoint a Committee to 
recommend changes in the observance 
of Commencement Day. 

“The President appointed a Com- 
mittee of Ten, with Mr. Solomen Lin- 
coln, ’57, as Chairman. Mr. Lincoln 
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invited Class Secretaries J. T. Wheel- 
wright,’76, H. M. Williams,’85, and A. 
J. Garceau, ’91, to be present at the 
meeting of the Committee, these gen- 
tlemen having had charge of an im- 
promptu overflow meeting on last Com- 
mencement Day. The Committee of 
Ten appointed a sub-committee, con- 
sisting of Gen. Stephen M. Weld, ’60, 
a member of the Committee of Ten, 
F. C. Hood, ’86, and A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
the Secretary of the Association of 
Harvard College Class Secretaries. 

“ As Mr. Lincoln’s committee is not 
to report until next Commencement 
Day, no changes recommended by it 
can be definitely adopted this year ; 
but the undersigned committee would 
like your views on the following addi- 
tional entertainments for Commence- 
ment Day next June, viz. : — 

‘*An overflow meeting at the Har- 
vard Union for those who cannot or do 
not wish to go to the Commencement 
Dinner ; this overflow meeting to have 
its own presiding officer, separate corps 
of speakers, band, and glee club; no 
or very little food to be served at the 
overflow meeting, as may be deter- 
mined by the consensus of opinion. 
The Yard to be policed for the purpose 
of keeping undesirable people outside 
the gates. Band to play in the Yard 
all the morning. 

“In order that Commencement 
events hereafter may not take place 
in two separate weeks, as at present, 
the Committee suggests the following 
program: — 

Sunpay, — Baccalaureate Sermon. 

Monpay, — Class Day. 

Turspay, — Field Day, Yale Game, 

and Class Dinners. 

WEDNESDAY, — Commencement 

Day. 

Tuurspay, — Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 

tion and the Boat Race. 
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“ There 1s a growing belief that both 
Commencement season and the day it- 
self can be made more attractive. 

“This letter is sent to every mem- 
ber of the Alumni, in order that a full 
expression of opinion on their part 
may aid the Committee of Ten in the 
preparation of their report to be pre- 
sented at the regular Annual Meeting 
of the Alumni next June. 

‘¢ Please send immediately any sug- 
gestions or communications in accom- 
panying envelope to A. J. Garceau, 12 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

“Yours truly, StepHEN M. WELD, 
60, FREDERICK C. Hoop, ’86, ARTHUR 
J. GARCEAU, ’91.” 

The following came too late for in- 
sertion in its proper place: The Har- 
vard Club of Spckane was organized 
in January, this year, with F. L. Clark, 
84, as president. All Harvard men 
residing in the Inland Empire are 
eligible to membership, and we now 
have 12 resident members and 11 non- 
resident members. The Club arranged 
to entertain Pres. Eliot while on his 
Western trip, and were very much dis- 
appointed when it was announced that 
the trip was given up. On March 25 
a formal dinner was held at the Spo- 
kane Hotel, at which the Hon. C. F. 
Adams, '56, was the guest of honor of 
the Club. Among other guests were 
Pres. S. D. L. Penrose, of Whitman 
College, Pres. J. A. McLean, of the 
University of Idaho, and Supt. J. F. 
Saylor, of Spokane. A letter of re- 
gret was received from Samuel Hill, 
’79, our Western representative on the 
Board of Overseers. Representatives 
of Yale, Williams, Dartmouth, and 
the University of Pennsylvania were 
present. A very enjoyable evening 
was spent, J. D. Sherwood, ’84, being 
toastmaster, and the addresses, with 
songs, stories, and reminiscences, were 
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kept up until a late hour. The Club 


expects to have a formal dinner annu- 
ally, and informal meetings from time 
to time as the occasion may require. 
Harvard is strongly represented in the 
State of Washington, and the Club 
hopes to increase the influence of the 
University. F. W. Dewart, ’90, Sec. 
—A Parkway Approach to the College 
Grounds. A decision is soon expected 
on the proposed suitable approach to 
the College grounds from the Charles 
River Parkway, which has already been 
laid out, and is now being constructed, 
following the river bank along the 
Cambridge side, from Harvard Bridge 
to a point beyond the bridge, crossing 
from Harvard Square to Soldier’s 
Field. This will bring it within a 
short distance of the College Yard. 
What is now proposed is to construct 
a wide park-like street connecting this 
river parkway with Quincy Square, 
and thus provide a continuous drive- 
way, Shaded with trees, and free from 
car tracks, from the Harvard Bridge 
to Harvard College. It also will af- 
ford a more direct, as well as more 
attractive, route between the Harvard 
Union and the University Boat-house 
and Soldier’s Field. This project is 
not a new one, having been suggested 
often before. No definite steps, how- 
ever, have heretofore been taken to- 
ward securing municipal action on any 
of these plans ; and in the meanwhile 
the building of expensive brick and 
stone buildings along Mt. Auburn St. 
and other streets to the south of the 
Yard, has so choked up the narrow 
existing approaches that DeWolf St. 
alone can now be widened at any rea- 
sonable expense. This street offers 
the incidental advantages of being in 
the most direct line available between 
Boston and the College precincts ; 
and of joining the latter at Quincy 
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Square, the best point of contact in 
view of the layout of the streets, and 
the fine new buildings such as the 
Harvard Union, which have been built 
or are going up near that square. As 
there has latterly appeared to be real 
danger that further inaction would re- 
sult in the loss of this last opportunity 
also, owing to the construction of other 
new buildings, a petition has been pre- 
sented by the University and others to 
the Cambridge Board of Survey, ask- 
ing for some immediate action. The 
board has expressed its readiness to 
establish the lines of DeWolf St., on 
the understanding that the University 
or its friends should bear a portion of 
the expense. This attitude on the 
part of the board is not unreasonable, 
in view of the fact that the improve- 
ment, if carried out, will be done 
chiefly at the request of the friends of 
the University, and will be of great 
advantage to it. The University it- 
self has no funds which it can devote 
to any such purpose, and must leave 
the question of providing them to those 
graduates who appreciate the impor- 
tance of the project, and the danger 
that if the chance at present offered is 
not availed of it will probably be lost 
forever. The expense of carrying out 
the plan as estimated by the city en- 
gineer is between $150,000 and $200,- 
000 ; and we think that if a sum of 
not less than $50,000 can be raised 
among the alumni, as a contribution 
towards that expense, the city may be 
induced to undertake the work. One 
subscription of $5000 has already 
been promised, and other graduates 
have shown a willingness to help. 
After approval by the Board of Sur- 
vey, the matter must come up before 
the city government, and may there 
meet with sufficient opposition to cause 
its defeat. It is extremely desirable 
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that the exact extent to which the 
alumni are ready to help should be 
known as soon as possible. All sub- 
scriptions will be conditioned upon 
the adoption of the above plan, or one 
substantially similar, although should 
it be found that an even wider avenue 
can be secured within the possible 
limits of expenditure, an effort will 
be made to do so. Any further infor- 
mation which may be desired can be 
obtained of George B. Dorr, No. 18 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, who has 
consented to act as secretary and trea- 
surer of the fund. The committee in 
charge consists of Francis R. Apple- 
ton, Richard H. Dana, George B. 
Dorr, Charles S. Fairchild, Augustus 
Hemenway, H. L. Higginson, Freder- 
ick Law Olmsted, Jr., Richard M. 
Saltonstall, Joseph B. Warner, Sam- 
uel D. Warren, Henry S. Van Duzer. 


HAMILTON KUHN, ’87. 


Say not because the promised deed 
Dropped from his hand undone, 
His brow shall lack the laurel meed 

That conquerors have won. 


For pain stood baffled by the smile 
That marked him master still, 
And we who wished him strength the 
while 
Were stronger for his will. 


’T is deed enough for some to be. 
Such deed his being was ; 

And still of potent act is he 
The brave and gentle cause : 


The hearts that beat with his shall 
hold 
The rhythm his life hath set ; 
With them through human paths un- 
told 
His spirit marcheth yet. 
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And past the threshold where he stood 
We see in cohorts dim 
The thousand waiting deeds of 
good — 
Now ours to do, for him ! 


M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 


VARIA. 


*,* At a dinner not long ago Mark 
Twain told the following story: “I 
went out to Cambridge one day a few 
years ago and called on President 
Eliot. In the course of the conversa- 
tion he said that he had just returned 
from England and he was very much 
touched by what he considered the 
high compliment Darwin was paying 
to my books, and he went on to tell 
me something like this: ‘Do you 
know that there is one room in Dar- 
win’s house, his bedroom, where the 
chambermaid is never allowed to 
touch two things? One is a plant he 
is growing and studying while it grows 
(it was one of those insect-devouring 
plants which consumed bugs and 
beetles and things for the particular 
delectation of Mr. Darwin), and the 
other, some books that lie on the night 


table at the head of his bed. They 
are your books, Mr. Clemens, and Mr. 
Darwin reads them every night to lull 
him to sleep.’ ” 

*,* Contrasting the ancient church 
with the modern, Phillips Brooks once 
remarked that the early devout tried 
to save their young men from being 
thrown to the lions. “Now,” he 
added, “ we are glad if we can save 
them from going to the dogs.” A 
clergyman going abroad talked in jest 
of bringing back a new religion with 
him. You might have some trouble 
in getting it through the custom- 
house,” some one remarked. “ No,” 
observed Bishop Brooks, “we may 
take it for granted that a new religion 
would have no duties attached.” — The 
Argonaut. 

*,* Gov. Crane was recently re- 
quested that President Eliot be ap- 
pointed a member of the commis- 
sion to report on the question of con- 
structing a dam in the Charles River. 
“No,” said the governor, ‘I cannot 
appoint him. The law provides that 
the commission shall consist of three 
men. If I appointed President Eliot 
there would be only one.” 











CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. X, No. 39, p. 404. Omit “ Robert Shaw Perkins.” 
p- 405. Omit “ Nelson Taylor.” 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; A for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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